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AN OLD-STYLE FARM. 


Some twenty odd years ago — more or 
less—I chanced to be the owner of a wild, 
unkempt, slatternly farm, of three or four 
hundred acres in extent, amid the rocky 
fastnesses of eastern Connecticut. The 
township in which it lay was a scattered 
wilderness of a settlement, lying along 
the Hartford and New-London turnpike. 
There was a toll-gate, (I remember that) 
and I have a fancy that the toll-gatherer 
was a sallow-faced shoemaker, with club- 
feet, who sometimes made his appearance 
with a waxed-end in his mouth and a flat- 
headed hammer in his hand. He hardly 
wields the hammer any more; and his 
last waxed-end must long ago have been 
drawn tight and clipped away. 

There was a wild common over which 
the November winds swept with a pesti- 
lent force, with nothing to break them ex- 
cept a pair of twin churches. One of these 
was Congregational—severely doric, with 
square-headed windows, painted columns, 
and a cupola for ornamentation. The other 
was Episcopal, with sharp-headed win- 
dows, and three or four crazy-looking tur- 
rets ; but the paint upon this latter was 
nearly worn away by the storm-gusts that 
beat unbroken over the common. I am 
compelled to say too that the services were 
only occasional in this gothic tabernacle, 
and regret exceedingly to add, that after a 


fitful and spasmodic life, the Episcopal 
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society which maintained nominal owner- 
ship of this turreted temple made over its 
interest and debts to certain worldly par- 
ties, and the sharp-headed windows now 
shed their light upon “town meetings,” 
and the late church is abased to the uses 
of a town hall. It must be said, that the 
rural residents of New-England have no 
large or glowing appreciation of the beauti- 
ful Litany. They like long sermons and a 
“talking out” in prayer. You or I may feel 
differently ; but the men of the population 
in the retired districts, where books and 
newspapers rarely come, want to hear on a 
Sunday what the parson will say—not 
only in his sermon, but in his invocations. 

The doric meeting-house, however, glo- 
ried in a thick, white sheen of paint. The 
blinds were green toa fault. No exterior 
mark of prosperity seemed wanting but a 
flanking line of horse-sheds, the want of 
which upon that bare waste was a terri- 
ble source of discomfort to the poor brutes, 
who, after a drive of three, four, or even 
five miles, stood shivering in the Decem- 
ber weather under the lee of the fences. 
A good, kind parson, who presided over 
the parish, in the days of which I speak, 
was earnest in his appeals for shelter to 
the poor brutes, (my little bay mare often 
shivering among them) but the charita- 
ble enthusiasm of the good minister count- 
ed for nothing, and to this day, as I am 
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credibly informed the “contemplated 
sheds” remain unbuilt. 

There was a tavern, lying to the north- 
ward, along the turnpike, and if I remem- 
ber rightly, the tavern-keeper was a dea- 
con—a staid man, of course, who kept 
an orderly house, and whose daughters, 
in flamboyant ribbons, were among the 
belles of the parish. The father was, I 
believe, a most worthy man. It would 
gratify me to say the same of his sons; 
but of one of them I had the misfortune 
on a certain occasion to buy a horse, and, 
strange as the confession may seem, I 
never allow myself to think over well of a 
party from whom I have purchased a 
horse — most times with good reason. 
There was a cooper’s shop upon the 
sprawling street, in whicli a great clatter 
and bang were kept up every work-day 
upon shad-barrels. There was a carriage- 
repairing shop, whose restive proprietor 
once brought suit against me for non- 
payment of a bill. (I am still perfectly 
satisfied, in my own mind, that I paid 
twice over for that ‘ white-oak X.”) 

There was a green country store, where 
‘domestics’? were sold, and West-India 
sugars, and hoes — “ Ames’ best cast 
steel’? — and, I greatly fear, occasional 
tipple. It was burned down long ago; 
ten years after, I saw the yawning, rag- 
ged cellar, and a giant growth of stramo- 
nium springing up from the door-step. 

There was also somewhere along this 
dreary street a manufactory of musical 
instruments—whether of harps or organs 
T cannot justly say; but I have been 
given to understand that the manufactory 
has since, under zealous and spirited man- 
agement, grown into a great musical in- 
stitute, where young misses in white 
(with blue sashes) woo the muses with a 
thundering success. But more distinctly 
than the manufactory —- whatever it may 
have been—I remember a little brook, 
that stole away in the meadows there- 
about under clumps of alder, under lines 
‘of willows, under plank bridgelets, and 
‘how on many a May day my line drifte 
on into dark pools, until some swift strike 
:gave warning of a venturesome, golden- 
‘spotted swimmer that presently tossed 
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and flounced in my creel. I profess no 
great love for music--no knowledge of it 
even ; but the whizzing of a reel which a 
pound trout will make at the end of thirty 
feet of fine taper line is to me very charm- 
ing—charming in those old days when the 
woods and meadows were new, and 
chaming now when the woods and the 
meadows are old. Well, well, I began to 
tell the story of a farm, and here I am 
idling along the borders of a brook ! 

The toll-gate, the churches, the tavern, 
the store lay strewn along a highroad, 
three miles away from the valley-farm, 
of which in those days was I busy 
occupant. And yet so bare of trees was 
the interval, that from many a nook un- 
der the coppices of the pasture-land I 
could see the twin churches, the tavern, 
and with a glass detect even a stray cow, 
or the lumbering coach, which from time 
to time wended along the highroad of the 
village. 

The farm was suitably divided (as the 
old advertisements were wont to say) into 
tillage, meadow, and pasture-lands. This 
distribution of parts implied that the mea- 
dows would furnish enough hay in ordi- 
nary seasons for the winter’s keep of such 
and so many animals as the pastures car- 
ried in good condition through the sum- 
mer; and the arable land was supposed 
equal to the growth of such grain and 
vegetables as would suffice for man and 
beast throughout the year. It was an 
old, lazy reckoning of capabilities, which 
implied little or no progress, and which 
took no account of any systematic rota- 
tion. I never see a farm advertised un- 
der the formula I have named — suitably 
divided into tillage, mowing, and pasture- 
land — but I feel sure that the advertiser 
is a-respectable, old-fashioned gentleman, 
who keeps a long-tailed black coat for 
Sundays and.training-days, and who has 
inherited his agricultural opinions from a 
very dull and stiff-necked ancestry. Such 
announcements—and they are to be seen 
not unfrequently in the journals—impress 
me very much as the advertisement of a 
desirable dwelling might do — “ suitably 
divided into cooking, eating, and sleeping 
quarters.” 
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There are, to be sure, rough pasture- 
lands, strewn with rocks, or full of startling 
inequalities of surface, which must retain 
for an indefinite period their office for 
simple grazing purposes; but, with rare 
exceptions, there are not anywhere in the 
north-eastern States any considerable 
stretches of meadow capable of growing 
the better English grasses, which are not 
susceptible of improvement under occa- 
sional tillage. Draining, indeed, may he 
first needed, and a scarifying with the har- 
row, to root out the old mosses and foul 
growth; but after this, a clean lift of the 
plow and judicious dressing will work 
wonders. 

But, to return, (for I wish to make the 
picture of an old-fashioned farm com- 
plete) there were mossy meadows lying 
along the borders of a great romping mill- 
stream, which had been mown for forty 
years without intermission; here and 
there, where these meadows lifted into 
gravelly mounds, patches of plow-land 
had been taken up at intervals of five or 
eight years, and by dint of heavy, labori- 
ous cartage of the scant manures from the 
barn-yard over the intervening meadow 
“swales” had shown their periodic 
growth of corn or potatoes, these followed 
by oats—more or less rank as the season 
was wet or dry —and then again on the 
following year by clover, which in its 
turn was succeeded by red-top and timo- 
thy, upon which the wild meadow-growth 
steadily encroached. 

There was, of course, the ‘barn-lot,” 
of which all old farmers boasted, main- 
tained in a certain degree of succulence 
and luxuriant fertility by reason of the 
leakage and waste which it inevitably se- 
cured, and whose richness was due rather 
to lack of care than to skill. There were 
intervals too of meadow upland, through 
which some little rivulet from the pas- 
ture hill-side meandered on its way to the 
larger brook of the lowland, and which 
were kept in verdant wealth (no thanks 
to any human manager) by the refreshing 
influences of the rivulets alone. Four or 
five such straggling brooklets murmured 
down from the pasture high-lands, and a 
Devonshire farmer would have given to 
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each one a wide and wealth-giving distri- 
bution over acres and acres of the slanting 
meadows. But there was nothing of this. 
They watered their little rod-wide margin 
of succulent grasses, then dropped away 
into some marshy flat, where the flags 
and rushes grew rampantly, until these 
too gave place to alders, poison sumacs, 
soft maples and black-ash trees. 

The fences were as motley as the mili- 
tia men’s coats on a first Monday of May. 
From time to time some previous tenant 
or owner had devoted ‘fall leisure” to 
the erection of a wall, mostly in continu- 
ation of a great range of barrier which 
separated the hill-lands from the flat. In 
this erection their views of economy (no 
other being recognized) had taken wide 
divergence. Thus, one had given a circu- 
lar sweep to his trail for the sake of in- 
closing some tempting smooth spot upon 
the lowest slope of the hills; another had 
made a flanking movement in the other 
direction, for the sake of excluding some 
unfortunate little group of innocent rocks. 
But the sinners and the well-doers, on the 
score of the walling, must have long before 
gone to their account, since the stones 
were all mossy and the frequent gaps had 
been blocked up by lopping over some 
vigorous young hickory or chestnut which 
had started from the base of the wall. 
But.even this rustic device had not given 
full security, for with settlements and 
the “‘ bulging” under frosts, this great line 
of barrier was no proof against the clam- 
bering propensities of the sheep; and the 
whole line of fence had been topped with 
long poles, kept in their places by cross 
stakes, firmly driven and sustaining the 
‘riders’? at the point of intersection. To 
complete the fence picture, I have to add 
to those half-lopped hickories in the 
gaps—to those bulging tumors of stone— 
to those gaunt overriding poles — a great 
array of blackberry briers, of elders, of 
dog-willows, of dried stems of golden-rod,* 
of raspberries, of pretentious wild-cherries, 
Still further, I must mark down a great 
sprawling array of the scattered wall, in 
some half-dozen spots, where adventurous 
hunters had made a mining foray after 
some unfortunate woodchuck or rabbit. 
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“So much for the average New-England 

walling in retired districts twenty years 
ago, (is it much better now?) As for the 
wooden fencing, there was across the 
meadow by the road a staggering line of 
“posts and rails” — one post veering 
southward, the next veering northward— 
a wholly frightful line, which was like 
nothing so mach as a file of tipsy soldiers 
making vain efforts to keep “eyes right.” 
In the woodlands and upon the borders 
were old, lichen-covered Virginia fences, 
sinking rail by rail into the earth, luxuri- 
ant young trees shooting up in the angles, 
brambles overgrowing them, poisonous 
vines—the three-leaved ampelopsis among 
them, (which country people call mercu- 
ry, ivy, and I know not what names be- 
side)—and this entire range of exterior 
fence gone over each springtime — April 
being the usual month — and made effec- 
tive by lopping upon it such lusty growth 
as may have sprung up the season past. 
It is afflictive to think what waste of 
natural resources is committed in this 
way every year by the scrubby farmers 
of New-England ! 

The stock equipment for this farm of 
nearly four hundred acres consisted of 
twelve cows, some six head of young 
stock, two yoke of oxen, a pair of horses, 
and a hundred and fifty sheep. I blush 
even now as I write down the tale of such 
poor equipment for a farm, which counted 
at least two hundred and seventy acres of 
open land—the residue being wood, or 
impenetrable swamp. And it is still 
more melancholy to reflect that the por- 
tion of the land which aided most in the 
sustenance of this meagre stock, was that 
which was most nearly in a state of na- 
ture. I speak of those newly cleared 
pasture lands from which the wood had 
been removed within ten years. In giv- 
ing this description of a farm of twenty 
years ago, I feel sure that I am describ- 
‘ing the available surface of a thousand 
farms in New England to-day. We 
boast indeed of our thrift and enterprise, 
but these do not work in the direction 
of land culture—at least not in the way 
of that liberal and generous culture which 
insures the largest product. I doubt 
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greatly if there be any people on the face 
of the earth, equally intelligent, who farm 
so poorly as the men of New-England ; 
and there are tens of thousands less in- 
telligent who manage their lands infinite- 
ly better. I do not quite understand why 
the American character which has shown 
such wonderful aptitude for thrift in other 
directions, should have shown so little in 
the direction of agriculture. I feel quite 
confident that seven out of ten of the most 
accomplished and successful nurserymen, 
gardeners, and farmers in the country, are 
of foreign birth, or of foreign parentage. 
Within the limits of my own experience, 
I find it infinitely more difficult to secure 
a good American farmer, than to secure a 
good Scotch or evenan Irish one. And I 
observe with not a little shame, that while 
the American is disposed to make up the 
tale of his profits by sharp bargains, the 
,Scotch are as much dispésed to make it up 
by liberal treatment of the land. Why is 
this? The American is not illiberal by 
nature; a thousand proofs lie to the con- 
trary ; but by an unfortunate traditional 
belief he is disposed to count the land only 
a rigorous step-dame from which all pos- 
sible benefit is to be wrested, and the least 
possible return made. 

Is the congressional grant for agricultur- 
al colleges to work a change in this belief 
in the minds of those who hold the great 
mass of the land under control? Not 
surely until the newly started colleges 
shall have made some more vigorous prac- 
tical demonstration than they have made 
thus far. The bearings of science upon agri- 
culture were well taught previously under 
the wing of the established universities ; 
what the public had reason to hope from 
the new endowment was such practical ex- 
hibit of the economic value of a thorough 
system in tillage and management, as 
should carry conviction to the popular 
mind. As yet we wait in vain. Looking 
at results thus far, I am strongly of the 
opinion that a few thousands devoted to 
the gratuitous distribution of one or two 
sterling agricultural newspapers would 
have worked more good to the farming in- 
terests than the millions which have been 
committed to the wisdom of the several 
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state legislatures. Of course, I have no 
idea that these views will meet the concur- 
rence of those who are fattening upon the 
spoils ; and I reserve full discussion of the 
matter for some future paper, in which I 
shall name some of the reasons which 
seem to favor the establishment of experi- 
mental farms, where good methods of cul- 
ture may be laid open for inspection, and 
some of the reasons why the scientific gen- 
tlemen who mostly control the funds, are 
indisposed to assume their supervision 
and direction. Meantime, I am strongly 
of the assurance that the common sense of 
the country is largely disposed to ask of 
the scientific gentlemen who have been so 
generally the recipients of this congres- 
sional bounty, some practical demonstra- 
tion upon the land of the faith they hold 
and teach. There is a large respect for 
science in America, but there is also an 
infinite contempt for shirks. 

I come back to the old farm, with its 
meagre stock and its wide acres. Of 
course, there was something to be sold. 
We, poor people, never get on without 
that. First of all, came the “ veals ”"—sell- 
ing in that day for some two cents a pound 
live weight. (They now sell in the New- 
York market for ten.) This bridged over 
the spring costs, until the butter came 
from the first growth of the pastures. 

How well I remember tossing myself 
from bed at an hour before daylight, Seth 
(by previous orders) having the horse and 
wagon ready, and by candle-light seoing to 
the packing of the spring butter—the fir- 
kins being enwrapped in dewy grass, fresh 
cut—and then setting forth upon the long 
drive (twelve miles) to the nearest market 
town. Whata drive it was! Five miles 
on, I saw the early people stirring and star- 
ing at me, as they washed their faces in 
the basin at the well. Then came woods, 
and silence, but a strange dewy freshness 
in the air—possibly some near coal-pit 
gave its kreosotic fumes, not unpleasant ; 
some owl in the swamps I passed lifted its 
melancholy hoot; further on I saw some 
early riser driving his cows to pasture; 
still further on I caught sight of children 
at play before some farm-house door, and 
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the sun being fairly risen, I knew their 
breakfasts were waiting them within. 

After this, I passed occasional teams 
upon the road, and gave a “good morning” 
to the drivers. Then came the toll-gate : 
I wondered if the day’s profits would pay 
the toll. After this came the milk wagons 
whisking by me, and I envied them their 
short rounds; at last (the sun being now 
two hours high) came sight of the market 
town—city, I should say; for the legisla- 
ture had given it long before the benefit 
of the title; and on the score of church 
spires, and taverns, and shops, and news- 
papers, and wickedness, it deserved the 
name. 

I wish I could catch sight once more 
of the old gentleman (a good grocer as 
the times went) who plunged his thumb 
nails into my golden rolls of butter, and 
said: “We're buying pooty fair butter at 
twelve and a half cents, but seein’ as 
it’s you, we'll say thirtcen cents a pound 
for this,’’ and he cleaned his thumb-nail 
upon the breech of his trowsers. 

I am not romancing here, I am only 
telling a plain, straightforward story of 
my advent, some twenty years ago, upon 
a summer’s morning, into the city of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. I recall now vividly 
the detestably narrow and muddy streets 
—the poor horse, (I had bought it of the 
son of our deacon) wheezing with his 
twelve-mile drive—my own empty faint 
stomach—the glimpses of the beautiful 
river between the hills—and the golden 
butter, which I must needs sell to my 
friend the grocer at thirteen cents! I 
hope he had never any qualms of con- 
science, but it is a faint hope to entertain 
of grocers. I never knew but a single 
naively honest one; and to him I never 
offered any thing for sale. I feared he 
might succumb to that temptation. 

After the butter, (counting some forty 
odd pounds in weight) the next most 
important sale was that of the a 
and wool, The lambs counted or 
rily—leaving out the losses of the newly 
dropped ones by crows* and foxes—some 


* Enthusiastic bird-lovers will learn, may be 
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hundred or more. And nice lambs they 
were; far better than the half I find in 
the markets to-day. Nothing puts sweet- 
er and more delicate flesh upon young 
lambs than that luxuriant growth of herb- 
age which ‘springs from freshly cleared 
high-lying wood-lands. In piquancy and 
richness, it is as much beyond the lambs 
of stall-fed. sheep, as the racy mutton of 
the Dartmoors is beyond the turnip-fat- 
ted wethers of the downs of Hampshire. 
And yet these lambs were delivered to 
the butcher at an ignoble price ; I think a 
dollar and a half a head was all that could 
be secured for animals, which in the city 
would bring to-day nearly five dollars. 
The wool was bought up by speculators 
in that time, and the speculators were 
~ mot extravagant. I remember very well 
driving off upon a summer's afternoon, 
mounted upon twelve great sacks of 
fleeces, and being rather proud of my 
receipts, at the rate of twenty-eight cents 
per pound. (The same wool would bring 
to-day eighty cents per pound.) 

After we. disposed of the butter and 


the wool, and during the late autumn 
months, came the cartage of wood—some 
eight miles—te a port upon the river, at 
which four dollars per cord was paid for 
good oak wood, and five for hickory. 
At present rates of labor, these are sums 
which would not pay for the cutting and 


I must not forget the swine—two or 
three venerable porkers, and in an ad- 
joining pen a brood of young shoats that 
would equip themselves in great layers 
of fat—from the whey during the hot 
months, and the yellow ears of corn with 


with surprise, that crows are capable of this 
mischief, but it iseven true. Their villainous 
method is to pluck out the eyes of the newly 
born innocents, and then leave their prey un- 
til death and putrefaction shall have ripened 
it to their taste. Only extreme hunger, how- 
e@r, will drive the crow to such game. I 
tiink I have never felt more murderously in- 
‘lined than when I have seen upon a bleak 
day of April one of these black harpies perch- 
ed upon the head of its faintly struggling vic- 
tim, and deliberately plucking away the eyes 
from the socket. 
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the first harvesting of October. Day 
after day, through May, through June, 
came the unwearied round of milking, 
of driving to pasture, of plowing, of plant- 
ing; day after day the sun beat hotter, 
on the meadows, on the plow-land, on 
the reeking sty: day after day the buds 
unfolded—the pink of orchards hung in 
flowery sheets over the scattered apple- 
trees ; the dogwood threw out its snowy 
burden of blossoms from the edges of the 
wood; the oaks showed their velvety 
tufts, and with midsummer there was a 
world of green and of silence—broken 
only by an occasional “Gee, Bright!” of 
the teamster, or the cluck of a matronly 
hen, or hum of bees, or the murmur of 
the brook. All this inviting to a very 
dreamy indolence, which, I must confess, 
was somehow vastly enjoyable. 

Nothing to see? Lo, the play of light 
and shade over the distant hills, or the 
wind, making tossed and streaming wave- 
lets on therye. Nothing tohear? Wait 
amomentand you shall listen to the burst- 
ing melodious roundelay of the merriest 
singer upon earth—the black and white 
coated Bob-o’-Lincoln, as he rises on easy 
wing, floats in the sunshine, and overflows 
with song, then sinks, as if exhausted by 
his brilliant solo, to some swaying twig 
of the alder bushes. Nothing to hope? 
The maize leaves through all their close 
serried ranks are rustling with the prom- 
ise of golden corn Nothing to conquer? 
There are the brambles, the roughnesses, 
the inequalities, the chill damp earth, the 
whole teeming swamp-land. No money 
to make? Well, well, I must not poetize 
further. 

I have tried to outline the surround- 
ings and appointments of many a back 
country farmer of New-England to-day. 
I am sure the drawing is true, because 
it is from the life. I seem to see such 
an one now on one of these May mornings 
an hour before sunrise. It is his market 
day, and the old sorrel mare is harnessed, 
and tied to the hitch-post. The wagon 
is of antique shape, bulging out in front 
and rear, and with half rounded ends. 
The high backed seat, supported upon a 
V shaped framework of ash, and covered 
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over with a yellow buffalo skin, of which 
the fur is half worn away. An oaken 
firkin is presently lifted in, with a white 
linen cloth shut down under its cover, 
and a corner of the buffalo turned over 
it to shield it from the dust and the sun- 
shine. Then comes a bushel basket of 
eggs packed in rowen hay, next the great 
clothes basket, covered with a table cloth, 
in which lie the two hind quarters of a 
veal killed yesterday, (the fore quarters 
being kept for home consumption.) In 
a corner of the wagon is thrust a squat 
jug—its stopper being a corn-cob wrapped 
around with newspaper—which is to be 
filled with “Port o’ reck” molasses. 
Then, at last, Jerusha the wife, in silver 
spectacles, and Sunday gown, clambers 
in—a stout woman, with her waist belted 
in, after a loose sausage-like way—who 
has a last word for her ‘ darter’ Sally Ann, 
and then anothér last word, and who 
cautions Enos (her husband) about “ turn- 
in’ too short,” and who asks if the mare 
“an’t gittin’ kind o’ frisky with the spring 
weather ?” 

So they drive away—Enos and Jerushy. 
They talk of the new “‘howsen” along the 
. way; they discuss the last Sunday’s ser- 
mon: Enos says, “I heerd that Hosea 
Wood is a cortin’ Malviny Smith.” 
“Don’t b’lieve a word on’t, Enos. No 
sich a thing. Did you put a bailin’ for 
the hoss in the waggin, Enos?” 

“No, Ivum! I forgot it,” says Enos. 

“What a plaguey careless creeter you're 
a gittin’ to be, Enos!” 

And so the good worthy couple jog on. 
In town, the jug is filled; the stout ma- 
tron peers through her spectacles at tapes, 
thread, needles, and a stout “caliker” 
gown (fast colors) for Sally Ann. Pater 
Familias sees to the filling of the flat jug, 
he makes a fair sale of the two quarters 
of veal, he buys a few “garding” seeds, 
a new rake, a scythe snathe, and dickers 
for a grindstone — unavailingly. Two 
hours before nightfall, the good couple 
jog homeward again, with humdrum 
quietude. 

It is not such a scene of domesticity as 
I ever forecast for my own enjoyment. I 
believed, and still believe, that the dead life 
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upon the back country New-England farms 
is capable of being stirred into a live life. 
Over and over I forecast the day when 
the inequalities should be smoothed, the 
swamps drained, the wood-lands cleared 
up, (leaving only here and there some 
clump of giant oaks or chestnuts about a 
loitering brooklet) the cattle quadrupled 
in number, the muck-lands yielding their 
harvests to be composted with the concen- 
trated manures of the town, the very walls 
to be straightened, (of which a beginning 
had been made) and such stir and. move- 
ment and growth and cumulative fertility 
as should make the neighborhood open its 
eyes wide, and stare to a purpose. I saw 
the wasting rivulets damme@ and distri- 
buting their fertilizing flow over acres of 
the side-land; I saw the maple swamps 
giving place to wide stretches of heavy 
meadow ; I saw the wild growth of the 
pasture-lands cut and piled and burned, 
and all the hillsides glittering with a new 
wealth of green. 

But it was not to be. In the very heat 
of the endeavor, there came a flattering in- 
vitation to change the scene of labor and 
of observation, a single night only being 
given for decision. I remember the night 
as if only this morning’s sun broke it, and 
kindled it into day. One way, the brooks, 
the oaks, the crops, the memories, the 
homely hopes, lured me; the other way, 
I saw splendid and enticing phantasma- 
goria—London Bridge, St. Paul’s, Prince 
Hal, Fleet street, Bolt Court, Kenilworth, 
wild ruins. Next morning I gave the key 
of the corn-crib to the foreman, and bade 
the farm-land adieu. 

Within a month I was strolling over 
the fields of Lancashire, wondering at that 
orderly systematic culture of which New- 
England had not dreamed—wondering at 
the grand results of a liberal and generous 
culture, and more than ever disgusted at 
the pinched and starveling way in which 
my countrymen were cheating the land 
of its opulent privilege of production. 

I have written this little descriptive 
episode of a farm life in New-England to 
show that I may have privilege of speech. 
There is no manner of work done upon a 
New-England farm to which some day I 
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have not put my hand—whether it be 
chopping wood, laying wall, sodding a 
coal-pit, cradling oats, weeding corn, 
shearing sheep, or sowing turnips, There- 
fore, in any future references which I 
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may make in the course of these papers 
to farm life, I trust that my good readers 
will credit me with a certain connaissance 
de cause, 


THE PATRIOTIC RECORD OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Tue first act of war in Charleston har- 
bor and the call for three months’ volun- 
teers occurred during vacation at Yale. 
Many graduates were promptly enrolled ; 
reluctant feet carried us back to our alma 
mater. 

Once returned to Yale, we were in a 
camp. New-Haven was the rendezvous 
for the volunteers of Connecticut, and 
Alumni Hall had become barracks for a 
company of the First regiment. 

Among the first of the volunteers 
came marching ‘ from Winchester down,” 
white-haired John Boyd of the class of 
1821—a man of wealth, social standing, 
political prominence, and well known hos- 
tility to slavery. The venerable volun- 
teer was importunate, but could induce 
no one to pronounce him physically fit 
for military service. Compelled to return 
to his home, he there perfoymed the full 
work of a sound man for his native land 
and her defenders. 

Daily contact with soldiers and the 
daily sight of vacant places of resident 
graduates, and even undergraduates, who 
now stood in nobler ranks than ours, 
made us uneasy. ‘‘We must be ready 
for the next call, if there be a next call,” 
was the common expression. Each class 
became a military company with frequent 
drills and creditable discipline. 

The same feeling prompted us at once 
to organize “The Graduates’ Guard.” 
Professors and students of theology, law, 
medicine, and philosophy, became obed- 
ient and patient students in “the school 
of the soldier.” We drilled regularly 


with good progress. “The next call was 
made, and we sent to the front our full 
quota. Another call came, and a third. 


We gave our sturdiest and best until 
nearly one half the Graduates’ Guard 
were soldiers of the Republic. Some un- 
harmed gratefully emerge from hardship 
and peril ; some bear the noble scar which 
is a “livery of honor;” while many have 
received a final discharge from the grim, 
relentless captain. 

Our three accomplished drill-officers— 
hardly more than lads—from the military 
school of Major-General W. H. Russell, 
just ready to enter Yale, entered instead 
the army of the nation. Two are now in 
soldier-graves, while the third, the young- 
est son of Rev. Dr. Bacon, still in the 
service, worthily wears the major’s leaf. 

“The Roll of Honor” has been pre- 
pared with great care by F. B. Dexter, 
A.M., and is believed to be complete so 
far as the academical department of the 
college is concerned; but the records of 
the professional departments are not yet 
finished, and other names still will prob- 
ably be added. The total number of 
names now inscribed on the Roll who 
have served during the war from Yale, 
both in the army and navy, is 746; of 
which 605 were from the academical de- 
partment, and 141 were connected only 
with one of the professional departments. 
Of these, 101 were killed or died in the 
service. By far the greater proportion of 
them enlisted in three years’ regiments. 
Indeed, nearly every graduate who served 
for the first three months is found to have 
reénlisted for three years, 

The proportion of graduates who en- 
tered the service to the number liable or 
physically fit for military duty, is a very 
significant fact. The number of living 
graduates of Yale is about 3600. Prob- 
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ably not less than one fifth, or 720, are past 
military age. Deduct from the number 
remaining between the ages of 18 and 45 
the number, not a small one, of this class 
who are physically incompetent, and the 

* number residing abroad or in the disloyal 
states, and the total thus obtained of 
graduates liable to military service will 
not exceed 2400. Of these 605, or more 
than one fourth, have served in the army 
or navy. 

Still, at the risk of slightly reducing 
this estimate, we record the fact that 
many graduates past military age made 
repeated efforts to get accepted for the 
army, and that some did succeed and 
were mustered into the service. The 
Roll of Honor is headed by a graduate of 
1804, Rev. John Pierpont, chaplain of 
the Twenty-second Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, who was in 1861 76 years of age. 

Our total of 746 men of the army and 
navy may be thus classified according to 
rank; major-generals, 3; major-generals 
by brevet, 2 ; brigadier-generals, 13 ; briga- 
dier-generals by brevet, 6; colonels, 47; 
lieutenant-colonels, 27; majors, 26; cap- 
tains, 127; lieutenants, 117; surgeons, 
142; chaplains, 80; non-commissioned 
officers and privates, 136 ; rank unknown, 
(chiefly from the incomplete records of 
the professional department) 20; total, 
746. Many officers held commands above 
their rank; others held positions by de- 
tail on the staff of officers holding such 
temporary commands, while the number 
of those regularly commissioned as staff- 
officers is several hundred. 

The soldiers of Yale have, in their re- 
spective spheres, in camp, in hospital, 
and in battle, in defeat and in victory, 
proved themselves faithful and efficient 
patriots. 

Of those still living who have rendered 
distinguished services, we can mention 
but few; and in selecting representative 
men we must be guided as much by per- 
sonal knowledge of them as by relative 
eminence, It is most convenient to speak 
of them in the order of classes. 

Henry Champion Deming, of the class 
of 1836, was colonel of the Twelfth Con- 
necticut infantry. Arrived with his regi- 
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ment in front of New-Orleans hours be- 
fore any other troops; was made mayor 
of New-Orleans immediately after its cap- 
ture, and is now Member of Congress 
from Connecticut. Widely admired be- 
fore the present session for generous qual- 
ities of heart, and splendor and power of 
eloquence, he has just taken position 
among the foremost of American orators 
by his brilliant speech in the House of 
Representatives on “Insurgent Rela- 
tions.” 

Brigadier-General Lewis B. Parsons 
graduated in 1840. He is a man of ex- 
traordinary business energy and capacity. 
He was commissioned that he might be 
legally placed in charge of the bureau of 
military transportation in the west. To 
him, in no small degree, is due the rapid 
and successful forwarding of the enor- 
ous quantities of supplies of every sort 
needed by our western armies. 

Brigadier-General Orris S, Ferry, a grad- 
ute in 1844, turned his back on a \ucra- 
tive law practice and congressional hon- 
ors, did his whole duty faithfully threagh- 
out the entire struggle, and resumes with 
satisfaction and enthusiasm the avocation 
in which he ranks among the ablest and 
most successful. 

Major-General Alfred Howe Terry was 
a quiet, thoughtful, sagacious student of 
law in the class of 1849. He was “born 
to be asoldier.” He early gave his leisure 
time to the study of military science and 
history. He recently said to a friend that 
he “could maneuver a regiment when he 
entered the service as well as now.” As 
colonel of the Second regiment Connecti- 
cut volunteers, at the battle of Bull Run, 
he brought his regiment (among the last) 
off the field without straggling or disorder. 
As colonel of the Seventh regiment Con- 
necticut volunteers, he earned his com- 
mission as brigadier-general by capacity 
and intrepidity in the department of the 
South. ‘In all the battles on the James 
river, at Richmond turnpike, Drewry’s 
Bluff, Deep Bottom, Petersburgh, and 
on the Varina, New-Market, and Charles 
City roads, General Terry’s division was 
actively engaged, and in the superb hand- 
ling of his troops he established for him- 
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self a high military reputation for skill 
and valor, and was repeatedly compli- 
mented in general orders.” He was 
brevetted major-general “for gallant and 
meritorious conduct.” Selected, after 
the failure of the first expedition against 
Fort Fisher, to command the second, he, 
by a splendid victory, won fadeless lau- 
rels. No one will forget the dispatch of 
Admiral Porter: ‘General Terry is my 
beau ideal of a soldier and a general.” 
The emphatic expression of satisfaction 
by General Grant, the vote of thanks 
passed by Congress, the prompt issue of 
a commission as major-general of volun- 
teers and a second as brigadier-general 
in the regular army, with the hearty 
plaudits of a rejoicing people, form a uni- 
versal indorsement of the sincere compli- 
ment of the gallant sailor. _‘‘The hero of 
Fort Fisher,” alone we believe of all offi- 
cers from civil life, enjoys the high honor 
of a commission as brigadier-general in 
the regular army. 

Brigadier-General Edward Harland was 
a yember of the class of 1853. He is 
cool, self-poised and resolute, able to 
rout his brigade or division at chess, and 
able with his men at any time to rout 
more than equal numbers of the enemy. 
He is remarkable for quickness and clear- 
ness of perception. 

Suddenly called, when a colonel, by 
the fall of superior officers, to the com- 
mand of a division amid the carnage and 
confusion of the fierce though fruitless 
charge of the old Ninth army corps at 
Antietam, he, by self-possession, intre- 
pidity, and sound judgment, steadied the 
broken lines and rescued the battered and 
unsupported fragments from destruction 
or capture. The same qualities were 
elsewhere repeatedly displayed. 

Surgeon Melancthon Storrs, of the class 
of 1852, was a prompt, faithful, and unob- 
trusive officer. Of spotless character and 
rigid integrity, gaining skill by daily study 
and hoarded experience, he merited and 
received the full confidence of all with 
whom he came in contact, and performed 
with great efficiency the arduous duties 
of important positions both in the armies 
of the Potomac and the James. When 
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sent to Washington in a matter of par- 
ticular responsibility, Surgeon McClellan 


‘of the regular army, in charge of the 


mammoth hospitals at Fort Monroe, in- 
dorsed on the back of the order, by way 
of introduction to the Secretary of War: 
“the most accomplished surgeon who has 
been on duty in this department.” 

Surgeon Francis Bacon was a student 
of the medical class of 1853. He served 
faithfully as regimental surgeon, early in 
the war, and later held a laborious and 
responsible position in the medical de- 
partment of the army. Tor his eminent 
scientific and practical ability he has been 
recently selected to succeed Dr. Jonathan 
Knight as Professor in the Yale Medical 
School. 

We pass now to the long list of names 
of those who come not back to the homes 
and pursuits of peace. 

And first in the order of classes among 
the few we can here notice, stands the 
name of Brigadier-General James 8. Wads- 
worth, a member of the law school in the 
class of 1830. He was a man of wealth 
and high social standing, eminent before 
the war for character and influence. 
When troops were summoned to defend 
the capital, he at once offered his services. 
He is well remembered as “the youngest 
as well as the oldest aid” to General 
McDowell at the first battle of Bull Run. 
He was appointed military commander 
at Washington at a time when a firm 
hand, a sleepless eye, calm judgment and 
almost “infinite patience” were neces- 
sary. The result abundantly attested 
the wisdom of Mr. Lincoln in selecting 
him for that arduous and responsible po- 
sition. After repeated and urgent solici- 
tation, the President consented to relieve 
him. Immediately every corps command- 
er of the army of the Potomac applied 
for his services. He was assigned to 
the command of a division in the Fifth 
corps. On the sixth of May, 1864, at a 
vital moment in the battle of the Wilder- 
ness, he in person led a desperate charge 
of his division, and, severely wounded at 
the extreme point of the advance, was, 
by the refluent tide of battle, left to die 
within the lines of the enemy. The 
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charge, in itself ineffectual, so checked 
the movement of rebel troops as to give 
Hancock time to prevent a flank move- 
ment, by forming on the left of the Fifth 
corps, und then by a bold attack to wrest 
from the stubborn foe substantial advan- 
tage. 

Next in order stands the name of Theo- 
dore Winthrop, of the class of 1848. ‘* Per- 
haps the man,” says Thomas Hughes, in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, ‘t who excited most 
the martial enthusiasm of the Ameri- 
cans in the first months of the war was 
Major Theodore Winthrop, scholar, tray- 
eler, poet, athlete, who was killed in the 
disastrous battle of Big Bethel, June 
eighteenth, 1861.” Certain -it is that 
the popularity of the sprightly articles 
on army-life, written by him for the At- 
lantic Monthly with the romantic inter- 
est and rare merit of the published vol- 
umes, which during life his own modesty 
kept back, combined to give to his early 
and heroic death a rich fruitage in other 
brave men, of manly daring and self-sac- 
rifice. 

Captain Newton S. Manron graduated 
with the class of 1850. He had made 
extraordinary attainments in the physi- 
cal sciences, and possessed unusual skill 
in mechanics. ‘His arm had an Her- 
culean strength, and his hand the gripe of 
a blacksmith’s vice. And then his un- 
varying good temper, his free and easy 
manners, his quickness at repartee—many 
of his bon mots are classical at Old Yale— 
made him a universal favorite.” Hestud- 
ied and traveled extensively in Europe, 
South-America, Mexico, and along our Pa- 
cific coast. At the time of enlistment he 
was acting professor of chemistry and bot- 
any at Amherst College. At the second 
call for 300,000 men he felt that he was 
summoned. ‘You can better afford,” 
wrote he to his wife, “to have a country 
without a husband, than a husband with- 
out a country.” By his enthusiasm and 
energy he quickly recruited a company, 
and was elected captain. Offered the ma- 
jority in the Twenty-first Massachusetts 
volunteers, he said: ‘‘ No, I have promised 
my boys to go with them.” He went with 





his boys, and six weeks later, while gal- 
lantly leading them in the bloody fight of 
Antietam, was instantly killed by a can- 
non-shot. 

Brigadier-General James C. Rice, of the 
class of 1854, exemplifies the genuine chiv- 
alry of a Christian soldier. With him duty 
was something to be done. In him patri- 
otism outweighed self-interest. To him 
health and generosity and guilelessness of 
heart imparted ease, self-possession, and 
grace of demeanor. He entered as a pri- 
vate in the Garibaldi Guards. At the or- 
ganization of the Forty-fourth New-York 
regiment, he was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel. He served with honor on the 
Peninsula, and was made colonel. He 
was promoted to be brigadier-general for 
his gallantry and skill in handling troops 
at Gettysburgh. Having passed with 
safety through the fierce battles of the 
Wilderness, he was severely wounded at 
Spottsylvania Court-House, May eleventh, 
1864. He was carried to the field-hospi- 
tal, where one of his limbs was amputated. 
He was soon told that notwithstanding the 
operation, his life could not be saved. He 
expressed perfect content and resignation. 
When asked if any thing more could be 
done to make him comfortable, he replied, 
“Yes, if you please, turn my face toward 
the enemy.” And thus lulled by 


“ The steady roll 
Of the calm well-ordered fire 
From veterans of a hundred fights,” 


he, having won the victory over himself 
and bravely helped forward the victory 
of the nation, serenely died. 

Captain William Wheeler was the 
youngest member of the class of 1855. 
Strong, vigorous and capable, he had al- 
ready obtained “the beginning of a good 
practice” at law in New-York City. He 
abandoned all with alacrity and enthu- 
siasm, declaring that favorable circum- 
stances and superior education gave him 
no right “to hold his life too dear to be 
given up for his country.” He marched 
to the defense of Washington with the ar- 
tillery company of the Seventh regiment 
of New-York. Soon after the return of 
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the regiment he joined the Thirteenth 
New-York independent battery, and was 
appointed lieutenant. He was in the bat- 
tle of Cross Keys and all the battles un- 
der General Pope, from Cedar Mountain 
to the second Bull Run—“ twenty days 
of tough marching and ten of almost con- 
tinuous fighting.” He was with the Elev- 
enth corps at the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, when it ‘was flanked and “rolled up 
like paper.” Having saved four of his 
guns, he remained to save the other sec- 
tion of his battery until he was the only 
man unhurt on the spot. He then, pick- 
ing up a musket, hastened to join the re- 
treating infantry, firing as he went. He 
was subsequently transferred with the 
Eleventh corps to the army of General 
Sherman. The men of his battery de- 
clared that they would reénlist only on 
condition that he did. Although he had 
intended to leave the army at the expira- 
tion of three years, he at once decided to 
remain. When the Eleventh corps was 
consolidated with the Twelfth to form the 
Twentieth under General Hooker, he was 
made captain and chief of artillery of the 
Second division. At the battle of Culp’s 
Farm, one of the lesser engagements of 
Sherman’s advance on Atlanta, the First 
and Second divisions became separated. 
The enemy saw their opportunity. It 
was a critical moment. Captain Wheeler 
moved up his battery to fill the gap, “I 
have no infantry support for you,” said 
General Geary anxiously. ‘ Very well,” 
was the determined reply, “then I will 
support myself.” His men were rapidly 
killed or wounded. He himself took his 
place at the guns. While in the act of 
sighting one of his pieces he was shot 
through the heart. 

Colonel Frank H. Peck, of the class of 
1856, was a member of the New-Haven 
County bar with a good practice. He 
was pure, modest, and manly in charac- 
ter, ardently loving his home and tender- 
ly loved by home friends. He hated 
strife, but was ready at any cost to defend 
his country. For three years and niore, 
through many battles he passed unscath- 
ed. On that great day at Winchester, 
when Sheridan 
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. . “dashed down the line ’mid a shout of 
huzzas, 
And the wave of retreat checked its course 
there because 
The sight of the master compelled it to 
pause,” 


his regiment was one of the steadiest, and 
ready among the first again to advance. 
Ordered to charge the astonished enemy, 
he rose in his saddle and, with face aglow, 
rang out his orders with a clearness and 
emphasis that set the nerves of every man. 
Shouting, “‘ Forward!” he suddenly drop- 
ped. “Forward!” was his last word of 
command; obeyed that day unto victory, 
and, by memory of him, many times there- 
after better obeyed unto other victories. 

Captain John Griswold, of the class of 
1857, at the outbreak of the rebellion has- 
tened home from the Sandwich Islands 
and raised a company under the first call 
for 800,000 troops. He was aman of rare 
gifts and exquisite culture. His literary 
tastes and elegant manners were retained 
to grace his army life. Whether on the 
marshy yet beautiful bank of the languid 
Neuse, or in the dull piny woods of mid- 
dle Virginia, he and the group at his camp- 
fire, by his powers of memory and imagi- 
nation, gazed upon gorgeous oriental scen- 
ery—almost shared in adventures of chiv- 
alric days or examined with ardor the lux- 
uriant vegetation and the geological struc- 
ture of the Pacific isles. Weary hours of 
hot and dusty march were enlivened by 
playful sallies of wit, by classical reminis- 
cences, and by gems of philosophy and 
criticism. At the opening of the sanguin- 
ary battle of Antietam, his regiment was 
ordered forward to the assault on the stone 
bridge in Burnside’s front. His company 
was deployed as skirmishers; The thick- 
ets upon the opposite bank, not forty rods 
distant, blazed with the rapid discharge of 
rebel musketry. The line seemed to waver. 
He stepped quickly to the front and into 
the stream. Half-way across, the rifle-ball 
of an enemy struck him. He staggered 
forward to the other side and fell. His 
men followed; a lodgment was effected 
and a passage was opened for the left wing 
of the army. He was borne to a low shed 
near the bridge, and told that he was mor- 
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tally wounded. “Let me die quickly,” 
was his quiet reply, ‘and without pain if 
youcan. Iam perfectly happy.” Glanc- 
ing through the unhinged door at the 
water glistening in the sunlight, though 
in excruciating pain, he repeated cheer- 
fully and distinctly the lines of Horace: 


*‘Q Fons Bandusia splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero, non sine floribus.” 


He was visited the next morning just 
before his death by General Burnside. 
Tears rolled down the cheeks of his gen- 
tle and brave commander. “I am happy, 
general,” said he; “I die as I have al- 
ways wished to die, for my country.” 
His last message home was: “Tell my 
mother that I fell at the head of my com- 

” 

Colonel George W. Roberts, of 1857, 
was, for his large and muscular frame and 
majestic presence, admiringly termed by 
his college friends, ‘splendid Roberts.” 
He brought himself into public notice 
early in the conflict by his daring exploit 
in spiking the guns at Island No. 10. 
He exhibited equal bravery and ability at 
Farmington Cross-roads and at Corinth; 
while the conspicuous skill and intrepidity 
at Murfreesboro which would have won 
the star of a brigadier-general, cost him 
his life. 

Chaplain Francis E. Butler, of the same 
class, was a man of ardent piety, simple 
faith, deep sympathy, quiet courage, 
boundless self-sacrifice and blameless lifa 
—a modest, gentle Christian hero. He 
always went into battle with his regiment 
without weapons, because Christian exam- 
ple might nerve the men for the conflict 
and might give him after the fight greater 
power over them; and because he might 
save life by staunching the flow of blood, 
or whisper comfort to brave departing 
souls. ‘He counted not his own life 
dear.” During a reconnoissance near Suf- 


folk, on the eighteenth of May, 1863, he 
was between the skirmish-line and the 
battle-line of his regiment, quietly and 
efficiently caring for the wounded skir- 
mishers. He was struck in the body, 
borne off the field and died in perfect re- 
signation and peace. 
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Chaplain Jacob Eaton, of the Theolo- 
gical class of 1857, was a godly man of 
war. He made vigorous battle every- 
where against every wrong. He prompt- 
ly enlisted as a private soldier, refusing a 
commission until he should have earned 
it, bore the musket at Roanoke Island and 
New-Berne ; was promoted to be first-lieu- 
tenant; was prostrated by typhoid fever 
and by a severe wound at Antietam, 
and honorably discharged. Before fairly 
sound again, he reénlisted as a private. 
Unanimously elected chaplain, he entered 
on the duties of that position. In camp, 
march, and battle alike, he was one of the 
regiment, prompt, faithful, and fearless. 
Exposure and incessant labor brought 
him a second time to the verge of the 
grave with typhoid fever. He heeded 
not the warning and refused discharge. 
Knowing the consequences, he said sol- 
emnly to the writer of this article, “I 
shall never see home again,” and rejoined 
his regiment. He shared the toils and 
perils in the trenches before Petersburgh 
and at Fort Fisher. Worn and weak, he 
went with his regiment to Wilmington, 
expecting to advance with it to meet the 
victorious veterans of Sherman. Thither 
came through the lines the haggard, pal- 
sied and perishing wrecks from Southern 
prison-pens. He rose from a sick-bed to 
minister to them. Day and night he 
served them until he went down with 
fever to rise among the ransomed of God. 

Chaplain James H. Schneider, of the 
class of 1860, was a diligent disciple of 
the Master. Wedded in heart and pur- 
pose to the missionary work in Turkey, 
with his self-denying father, he post- 
poned that work for a season to become 
chaplain of one of the earliest colored 
regiments raised in the rebel States. He 
fell a victim to yellow fever at Key West. 

That the chaplains from Yale were 
faithful unto the end is manifest from 
their necrology. Of the eighty, fifteen 
have fallen in battle or died from expos- 
ure in the discharge of duty. 

Like Eaton many other ministers, grad- 
uates of Yale, have proved patriotism and 
capacity in positions not professional. 
Rey. J. T. Marsh, of the class of 1845, is 
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eurolled as.a private in a Winconsin bat- 
tery; Rev. Isaac Riley, of the class of 
1858, as a sergeant in the Seventh regi- 
ment of Delaware infantry; Rev. Hor- 
ace James, entering the service as chap- 
lain of a Massachusetts regiment, became 
superintendent of contrabands at New- 
Berne, and is now, with rank of captain, 
one of the most hard-working and effi- 
cient. officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

Major Edward F. Blake graduated with 

“the class of 1858. He was energetic, 
fearless, impulsive, rejoicing in out-of- 
door sports, and a leader in them all. A 
comrade writes of him: ‘‘He was the 
first to be mounted in case of emergency, 
and untiring upon long marches. 

The general estimation of the officers 
placed him, early in his career, among 
the foremost as a cheerful, ready, and 
brave soldier.” In the disastrous battle 
of Cedar Mountain his regiment fought 
in bad position against overwhelming 
numbers, Major Blake was active, self- 
contained, vigilant, and regardless of per- 
sonal danger. Seeing a few men on the 
left beginning to shrink and fall back, 
he ran to them, exclaiming, ‘“‘Let no men 
of Connecticut waver to-day.” He ral- 
lied them and led them again forward to 
the fierce and unequal conflict. Some 
of them retreated with the shattered and 
decimated ranks of the gallant regiment, 
but he remained at the farthest point of 
advance in the campaign of 1862, for he 
had fallen dead bencath the regimental 
colurs. 

Major Henry W. Camp graduated in 
1860. Of large and athletic body, of 
dignified carriage, and peaceful deport- 
ment, of sound judgment, delicate moral 
sensibility, and exquisite nicety of honor, 
just to men, reverent to God, always 
cheerful, genial and helpful, he was the 
most respected and loved member of his 
class. He was one of the picked crew 
which in a boat race, for the first time, 
won a victory over the chosen crew of 
Harvard. The physical culture for that 
contest stood him in good stead for the 
sterner service on which he was soon to 
enter. After the experience of more than 
a year he wrote: “I have chosen my 
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sphere in which I think I can work most 
efficiently for God and my country, and, 
if we have thirty years of war instead 
of three, I expect..to see it through, or so 
much of it as comes in my lifetime.” 
He was treacherously captured just after 
the second assault on Fort Wagner. In 
prison he was cheerful, dignified, ever 
alert and full of plans for escape. At 
the end of ten months he was released on 
parole, and came home on a furlough of 
twenty days. Five days of this time 
had passed when he learned that he was 
exchanged. In two hours he was ready, 
and on the next train started for his regi- 
ment. He rejoined it during the mis- 
managed and disheartening battle of 
Drewry’s Bluff, was received with hearty 
cheers, and in five minutes was perform- 
ing duty ‘as if he had never been ab- 
sent.” Through all the exhausting and 
decimating campaign of 1864 he so bore 
himself that the boys of his regiment— 
one of the sturdiest which ever stood in 
line—called him “The Iron Man.” On 
the thirteenth of October the regiment 
was ordered into a hopeless charge on the 
enemy’s works near the Darby Town road. 
Every private knew that it must be in it- 
self fruitless. It was for them but to 
obey orders. Camp had been sent out 
with a scouting-party, but he returned 
just before the column was ready to ad- 
vance. To a remark of chaplain Trum- 
bull that he was sorry for his return, he 
replied: ‘‘No, no; in any event I thank 
God I am here.” His cheerful smile and 
calm words enlivened the brave men. 
His post was on the left of the second 
line. “May I not as well take the left 
of the front line?” asked he. ‘‘ Certain- 
ly, if you prefer it,” replied Colonel Otis. 
The line struggled forward through tan- 
gled underbrush to the open ground. 
He emerged at the head, directly in front 
of the rebel earthworks. ‘Tall and erect, 
he waved his sword, calling loud and 
clear: “Come on, boys, come on.” A 
hundred rifles were pointed and a dozen 
bullets pierced his body. Officers and 
soldiers mourned him as “the noblest of 
them all.” 

Private Gilbert M. Stocking graduated 
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with the class of 1861. He was an ac- 
curate, diligent, and thorough scholar, 
graduating with high rank. He was also 
a modest Christian patriot. He was slow 
to enter the army because of well ground- 
ed fear that he could not endure the hard- 
ships of the service. But he at length 
felt that duty bade him take the risk, 
and he joined, as a private, a regiment 
already in the field. He was soon de- 
tailed as a clerk at brigade headquarters, 
and “might rightfully have claimed ex- 
emption from the ordinary work of the 
private soldier ; but strong in spirit and 
zealous to do even more than mere rou- 
tine required, he took his turn in the trench- 
es and on the picket-line’’ Exhausted 
by the severe campaign of |General Sher- 
man from Chattanooga to Atlanta—hav- 
ing uncomplainingly performed duty until 
he could hardly walk—he was even then, 
against his will, peremptorily ordered to 
the hospital. A tedious journey to St. 
Louis still further reduced his strength, 
and a little later “in the still hour of the 
night, calmly and quietly as in every act 
of life, he passed away in death.” 
Captain Uriah N. Parmalee joined the 
class of 1863, but left it to enter the ranks 
of the nation’s heroes. Of him his pas- 
tor (Rev. George I. Wood, of Guilford, 
Connecticut) says: “In the year 1859 
he came out from the world alone, and 
stood up for Jesus with a deliberation and 
strength of purpose that gave promise 
of a faithful and fearless service in his 
country’s cause, At the age of eighteen 
with no reliance except what he felt upon 
God and his own indomitable energy, he 
became a member of Yale College, and 
pursued his course cheerfully and suc- 
cessfully until he recognized a higher 
call to more immediate service for his 
country.” Of him a college mate writes: 
“His scholarship was good; his reading 
had been varied and extensive; his mem- 
ory tenacious; his understanding clear ; 
his mind was of a high order. His can- 
dor and love of truth were remarkable. 
[ do not think he could equivocate.” 
He loved his country with deep and man- 
ly fervor. ‘ Better,” he often and ear- 


nestly said, “die with it than survive it.” 
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He entered at the beginning of junior 
year as a private in the Harris Guards— 
the Sixth New-York cavalry. General 
Caldwell selected him as an orderly, and 
thus mentions him: “He was with me 
at the battles of Antietam, Fredericks- 
burgh, Chancellorsville, Gettysburgh, 
and Bristoe Station. His bravery and 
gallantry are worthy of the highest 
praise. I have never seen a braver sol- 
dier.” He was appointed lieutenant in 
the First Connecticut cavalry, and sub- 
sequently for courage and efficiency 
promoted to a captaincy. He was in- 
stantly killed by a shell during a charge 
at the battle of Five Forks, Colonel 
Bragton Ives, in communicating the sad 
fact to his sorrowful friends, writes: ‘If 
at the close of a fight a man could say he 
had been with Captain Parmalee, all 
knew he had seen the thickest of the en- 
gagement, But I valued him not simply 
for his daring. I recognized in him a 
degree of principle and a high-toned, 
honorable ambition such as I attributed 
to no other officer in the regiment. 

We all loved him, and our hearts were 
sad that pleasant Sunday morning as we 
marched past his grave in pursuit of the 
flying enemy.” 

Sergeant John Thompson joined the 
class of 1865, and left it near the end of 
freshman year to seek a nobler degree as 
a soldier of the republic. He was a boy 
of gifted and well-balanced mind, refined 
tastes, delicate sensibilities, choice cul- 
ture, and spotless character. He was 
a lover of nature and little children, and 
at home among the flowers. When the 
struggle opened, he was in the prepara- 
tory school at Andover, Massachusetts. 
A military training of two years in the 
school of General Russell qualified him, 
with skill and credit, to command and 
drill the company of Academy boys, and 
made him in actual service “ worth more 
to his company that any man in it.” 
From the school he wrote home, “I am 
ready to go at once.” His father replied 
that it was not yet time for students to 
leave their books and go. With cheerful 
deference he yielded. He entered college 
with reluctance, for his heart was in the 
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field. In the dark days of 1862, his pa- 
triotic father (Rev, J. P. Thompson, D.D., 
of New-York) bade him go, and with 
smiling ardor the boy hastened to take his 
place as a private in the ranks of a mili- 
tia regiment, on its way to the defense of 
Washington. After three months’ serv- 
ice he reénlisted for three years and was 
appointed second sergeant. His charac- 
ter and efficiency were at once noticed. 
His colonel writes: “‘He was designated 
for promotion to the first vacancy.” 
When informed of the fact, he said, “I 
shall not object, but I do not aspire to it. 
I sometimes feel that I can serve my 
country better as I am, than in some 
higher office.” While enfeebled by ill- 
ness, the regiment moved in a chill March 
day, through deep mud and water to 
North Mountain. He insisted on march- 
ing with his company. The men repeat- 
edly offered to carry his knapsack for 
him. He refused, because “a sergeant 
should set a good example to privates.” 
The next day he was seized with typhoid 
pneumonia. He was resolute and hope- 
ful at first, cheerful and serene at the last. 
He trusted God and had done his duty. 
An unlettered private said, ‘‘He was al- 
ways quiet and gentle, looked as if he 
couldn’t stand it, he was so slim; never 
said much, but always did it.” 

A true friend of America, in England, 
writes: “Ah! the enormous cost of this 
contest, not in money only, but in the best 
blood of the country, quite dismays me. 


Your men are too good for their work.” 


But we say with the Christian father, ‘‘ Let 
who will die, if the nation lives. Let 
who will go mourning in the future, if 
from this dark and dreary night Freedom 
shall rise with new brightness and joy.” 
To us our free Republic is richly worth 
its measureless cost. 

We can not forbear to mention some 
who, not enrolled among the warriors of 
Yale, yet truly and cheerfully gave their 
lives for the common ‘cause. 

Ezra L. Hubbard, of the class of 18438, 
was professor in the naval observatory at 
Washington. He was a man of extra- 
ordinary ability both as a mathematician 
and an astronomer. After the severe labor 
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of complicated calculations for the day 
were ended, he devoted the remaining 
hours, often late into the night, to the 
care of the sick and wounded in the hos- 
pitals. Overcome by protracted labors in 
the debilitating summer months, he be- 
came the easy prey of typhoid fever. 

Henry H. Hadley, of the class of 1847, 
was in theological learning one of the 
most accurate and profound scholars of 
our country. Dissuaded from enlisting 
by the urgent advice of friends, he fur- 
nished two substitutes for himself. 
Determined to do yet more, he entered 
the service of the Sanitary Commission, 
and was assigned to duty in one of the 
crowded hospitals at City Point. Ar- 
duous exertion and exposure induced 
disease which speedily ended his life. 

Chas. A. Baer, of the theological class 
of 1861, and the pastor of the Lutheran 
church of Gettysburgh, by excessive labor 
to relieve and restore the thousands of 
men wounded at the great and decisive 
battle near that town, brought on a vir- 
ulent attack of typhoid fever which proved 
fatal. 7 

Daniel L. Coit, of the class of 1864— 
a young man of high promise but not of 
robust health — engaged immediately 
after graduation, as a relief agent of the 
Christian Commission. He entered on 
his work with alacrity and zeal, but his 
strength was inadequate. He persisted 
in his self-denying toil until prostrated 
by disease from which he never recov- 
ered. 

The spirit of the soldiers of Yale im- 
bued the hearts of many graduates whom 
feebleness or imperative circumstances 
kept at home. Eagerly gave they the 
hand and voice, purse and vote, for the 
cause which irksome duty permitted 
them only thus to advance. Having 
cheered and sustained their brethren in 
the field, they rallied, with half envious 
yet whole-hearted enthusiasm, to greet 
and honor them, returning as veteran vic- 
tors to sit awhile beneath the ancient 
welcome-whispering elms of the college 
square, Wonderful day was commemora- 
tion day at Yale——day to be twice seen 
by no man—the glad reiinion of surviv- 
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ing children at the cheerful hearthstone 
of the dear old Alma Mater—the banquet 
gratefully spread by fraternal hands in 
just honor of brethren by whose “toil and 
sweat of blood” the parental home had 
been heroically defended. Never was 
tenderer welcome, never profounder hon- 
or. Veterans in age bent hoary heads 
in sincerest deference to men erect and 
dark-haired, veterans only in war. Grad- 
uates of two and eight years sat compla- 
cently on the platform during a brilliant 
address, while those of thirty and forty 
years, learned and honorable in name, 
occupied with happy satisfaction the seats 
below. Well and proper it then seemed 
to all. The elaborate and appropriate 
decorations of the banquet-hall—cannon, 
sword, and musket, tattered battle-flags, 
trophies of memorable fights, names of 
gallant dead, flower-wreathed and ivy- 
crowned, combined to summon to our 
kindled minds vivid memories of hard- 
ship, conflict, victory, and death, and 
many a sublime though painful triumph 
in death, 

To the toast ‘Our late murdered Presi- 
dent,” we responded by rising and stand- 
ing with bowed heads in reverent si- 
lence, while the band played a touching 
dirge. To more than one the whole se- 
ries of events rose to view: the days of 
thankful exultation for final victories; 
then the awful deed, the sudden horror, 
the fierce anger and the sincere grief set- 
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tling into calm purpose for stern retri- 
bution. We seemed to see again the 
coffin sadly borne from the White House 
to the Capitol, the whole people rising 
to stand, as we were standing, with 
bowed heads, uncovered, while the 
heavy tramp of a hundred thousand vete- 
rans, with arms reversed, but feebly 
echoed the heavy painful beating of the 
nation’s heart. 

Again, too, we beheld the scenes of 
death in battle, and ruder burial of high- 
souled heroes, living and dying for the 
common weal, deserving in their humbler 
spheres equal honor — men whom we 
loved and now mourn with tender and 
chastened sorrow. And so, as we sat 
down, many eyes were tearful. With 
hearts thus thrilled to utmost depths, no 
words of empty boasting or fulsome adu- 
lation came to lips of any. Words of 
fervent thanksgiving to God, of delicate, 
appreciative sympathy for those whose 
loved ones had by life imparted life to 
the nation—words, too, of cheer and high 
hope, met prompt and emphatic response. 

Most heartily and resolutely, also, did 
we renewedly and repeatedly pledge vigil- 
ant and absolute devotion to our peerless. 
American republic. That pledge, we be- 
lieve, will be kept by the vigorous sons of 
Yale, and the better kept for the stainless. 
glory of our dead and the unselfish man- 
hood of our living soldiers. 


THE PASSION-FLOWER. 


In Lockhart’s story of Valerius, (now 
too little read) a Christian maiden is de- 
scribed as gathering, in the gardens of a 
stately Roman villa, a certain flower which 
symbolized in a wonderful manner some 
of the deepest mysteries of her religion. 
No doubt the passion-flower is intended ; 
but, although it would be difficult to find 
an error in the classical details of Vale- 
rius, the introduction of this mysterious 
flower is altogether an anachronism. The 

Vox. IIl.—8 





passion-flower was not known in Europe: 
until the beginning of the seventeenth: 
century, when its first appearance created | 
an extreme sensation. 

In the year 1610, Jacomo Bosio (his-- 
torian of the knights of Malta, and uncle: 
of the better known Antonio Bosio, au- 
thor of Roma Soterranea) published at 
Rome his vast folio entitled La Trionfante 
e gloriosa Croce, a work “very pleasant 
and profitable to all good Christians.” 
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It contemplates and describes the cross 
of our Lord from all possible points of 
view—historical, antiquarian, mystical ; 
and has much to say of various repre- 
sentations of it impressed on the different 
divisions of the natural world. While 
Bosio was at work on it, there arrived in 
Rome an Augustinian friar, named Em- 
manuel de Villegas, a native of the city 
of Mexico. He brought with him, and 
showed to Bosio, the drawing of a flower 
so marvelously amazing—si stupendo e 
maraviglioso—that Bosio was for some 
time in doubt whether it would be pru- 
dent to mention it at all in his book— 
“parendomi cosa tanto mostruosa, per 
cosi dire, e tanto straordinaria.” But, in 
the mean time, many personages — “ di 
qualita e di gravita”—inhabitants of New- 
Spain, brought him other drawings and 
descriptions. Some Mexican Jesuits, who 
happéned to be in Rome, confirmed all 
the marvels of the flower; and certain 
Dominicans at Bologna engraved and 
published a drawing of it, accompanied 
by the poems and “ingenious composi- 
tions” of many learned and accomplished 


persons. Bosio, therefore, saw clearly 
that it was his duty to give it to the 
world as the most marvelous example of 
the croce trionfante hitherto discovered in 
forest or in field. 

The flower represents, he tells us, not 
so directly the cross of our Lord, as the 


great mysteries of his Passion. It is a 
native of the Indies of Peru and of, New- 
Spain, where the Spaniards call it ‘the 
flower of the five wounds,” (flor de las 
cinco Ilagas) and it had clearly been de- 
signed by the most merciful Creator of 
the world, in order that it might help, 
in due time, toward the conviction and 
conversion of the heathen people among 
whom it grows. ‘In due time,” writes 
Bosio—for its mysteries were carefully 
shrouded from all ordinary observers, 
since the flower kept always the form of 
a bell, (campanella) only opening so far 
as this while the sun was above the ho- 
rizon, and shrinking back at night within 
its five protective leaves, in which state 
it looks like an unopened rose. Bosio, 
however, gives a drawing of it fully ex- 
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panded, for the satisfaction of all pious 
readers, ‘who may thus have the conso- 
lation of contemplating in it the profound 
marvels of its and of our own Creator. 
And it may well be that, in his infinite 
wisdom, it pleased him to create it thus 
shut up and protected, as though to in- 
dicate that the wonderful mysteries of 
the cross, and of his passion, were to 
remain hidden from the heathen people 
of those countries until the time pre- 
ordained by his highest majesty.’” 

The perpetual bell-like shape of the 
flower is an error. It only takes this 
form when expanding or fading. But it 
is by no means the greatest of Bosio’s 
pleasing delusions. The figure he gives 
us of the passion-flower shows the crown 
of thorns twisted and plaited, the three 
nails, and the column of the flagellation, 
just as they appear on so many ecclesias- 
tical shields and banners. Either the 
Jesuits and Augustinians of Mexico must 
have been very indifferent draughtsmen, 
or they did not hesitate to assist the 
marvels of the flower by a little travel- 
er’s license. Bosio proceeds to describe 
it. “The upper petals,” he says, “are 
tawny (di color leonato) in Peru; in New- 
Spain, they are white, tinged with rose.” 
(This, no doubt, refers to distinct spe- 
cies.) “The filaments above resemble 
a blood-colored fringe, as though suggest- 
ing the scourge with which our Blessed 
Lord was tormented. The column rises 
in the middle. The nails are above it. 
The crown of thorns encircles the column ; 
and ‘close in the centre of the flower, 
from which the column rises, is a por- 
tion of a yellow color, about the size of 
a reale, in which are five spots or stains 
of the hue of blood, evidently setting 
forth the five wounds received by our 
Lord on the cross.’ The color of the 
column, the crown, andthe nails, is a 
clear green (verde chiara). The crown 
itself is surrounded by a kind of vail, 
or very fine-hair, of a violet color, (di 
color pavonazzo) the filaments of which 
number seventy-two, answering to the 
number of thorns with which, according 
to tradition, our Lord’s crown was set; 
and the leaves of the plant, abundant 
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and beautiful, are shaped like the head 
of a lance or pike, referring, no doubt, 
to that which pierced the side of our 
Saviour, whist they are marked beneath 
with round spots, signifying the thirty 
pieces of silver.” 

Such is Bosio’s account of this most 
“stupendous” flower. He had never 
seen it; and although it was described 
and figured in Spain in the same year, 
no plants or seeds of it seem as yet to 
have reached Europe. But the stir which 
the works of Bosio and of the “ingen- 
ious” persons of Bologna caused among 
the botanists and theologians of Italy, 
soon brought about the introduction of 
the plant itself; and, before the year 
1625, it had established itself, and blos- 
somed, at Rome, in the gardens of car- 
dinal Odoardo Farnese, then the most 
distinguished patron of horticulture in 
Europe. Tobias Aldinus, of Cesena, 
who was at once the keeper of the car- 
dinal’s garden and his physician, de- 
scribes the passion-flower in his account 
of the rarer plants in the Farnesian gar- 
dens (Rome, 1625). “This,” he says, 
“is the famous plant sung by. poets and 
celebrated by orators the plant reasoned 
about by philosophers with the utmost 
subtlety, praised by physicians for its 
marvelous virtues, sought for eagerly by 
the sick, wondered at by theologians, and 
venerated by all pious Christians.” Its 
native Indian name was “maracot;” 
from the likeness of the fruit to a small 
pomegranate, it was sometimes called 
“‘eranadilla ;” but in Italy it was usually 
known as “Fior della Passione,” the 
name which it has retained throughout 
Europe. Aldinus, a man of science as 
well as a “pious Christian,” gives a very 
beautiful and accurate engraving of the 
flower; and then, setting aside many of 
Bosio’s marvels, he proceeds to show 
‘what theologians may really find in it.’ 

“The nails on the top are represented 
so exactly that nothing more perfect can 
be imagined. They are sometimes three; 
sometimes four in number; and there is 
a difference of opinion as to the number 
of nails used in fastening our Lord to the 
cross.” (Only there are occasionally five 
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nails, and no theologian has ever pro- 
nounced for this number.) ‘In the open 
flower they are twisted, and marked with 
dark blood-like spots, as if they had been 
already removed from the cross. The 
small undeveloped seed-vessel may be 
compared to the sponge full of vinegar of- 
fered to our Lord, The star-form of the 
half-open flower may represent the star of 
the wise men; but the five petals, fully 
opened, the five wounds, The base of the 
ovary is the column of the flagellation. 
The filaments represent the scourges spot- 
ted with blood, and the purple circle on 
them is the crown of thorns, blood-cov- 
ered. The white petals symbolize the pu- 
rity and brightness of our Lord, and his 
white robe, The ‘corniculata folia,’ the 
sub-petals, white inside and green with- 
out, figure hope and purity, and are sharp- 
ly pointed, as if to indicate the ready ea- 
gerness with which each one of the faith- 
ful should embrace and consider the mys- 
teries of the Passion. The leaves of the 
whole plant are set on singly, for there is 
one God, but are triply divided, for there 
are Three Persons. The plant itself would 
climb toward heaven, but can not do so 
without support. So the Christian, whose 
nature it is to climb, demands constant 
assistance. Cut down, it readily springs 
up again, and whoever holds the mysteries 
of the Passion in his heart can not be hurt 
by the evil world. Its fruit is sweet and 
delicate, and the Passion of our Lord 
brings sweet and delectable fruit to us.” 

But after all, says Aldinus, although the 
plant and flower may be thus explained, 
so much mystery can hardly be discovered 
in it, “nisi per vim,” without a certain vio- 
lence. For the-cross, the chief emblem of 
the Passion, does not appear at all. There 
are sometimes five nails, and there is no 
lance. 

It is probable that the first passion- 
flower seen in England was not brought 
from Italy, but was introduced by some 
of our own adventurers from Virginia. 
At any rate, the Incarnata, a Virginian 
species, is that figured by John Parkinson, 
one of the earliest English botanists, ia 
his “ Paradisus Terrestris, a garden of all 
sorts of pleasant flowers, which our Eng- 
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lish ayre will permit to be nursed up.” 
The first edition of this very curious book, 
which gives us a complete picture of the 
English garden at the beginning of the sey- 
enteenth century, was published in 1629 ; 
and it is amusing to compare Master Park- 
inson’s sturdy Protestantism with the 
“delicate subtleties”? of Bosio. “This 
brave and too much desired flower,” he 
tells us, “the surpassing delight of all 
flowers,” “maketh a tripartite show of 
colours, most delightfull;” and is “of a 
comfortabell sweet scent, very accepta- 
bell.” “Some superstitious Jesuites,” 
he goes on, “would fain make men be- 
lieve that in the flower of this plant are 
to be seen all the marks of our Saviour’s 
Passion, and therefore call it Flos Pas- 
sionis . . . . and all as true as the sea 
burnes; which you may well perceive by 
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the true figure, taken to the life, of the 
plant.” Parkinson proposed to call it 
Clematis Virginiana, the Virgin climber ; 
partly with reference to the province from 
which it came, and partly (as the prov- 
ince itself had been named) in honor of 
the “bright occidental star,” queen 
Elizabeth, the glories of whose reign were 
still freshly remembered. But the Fior 
della Passione has retained its Italian 
name, and much of its early significance. 
It has been accepted, especially in recent ° 
church decoration, as a worthy compan- 
ion of the rose and the lily—sacred sym- 
bols from the most ancient times; and 
the New World has thus contributed her 
share toward the wreaths of sculptured 
flowers that garland shaft and capital in 
the temples of the Old. 


COME TO ME. 


“Oh! when wilt Thou come unto me ?”—Psalm ci. 2. 


[Ws are indebted to Hon. George P. Marsh, our Minister to Italy, for this exquisite hymn. We can not re- 
frain from giving his estimate of it: ‘‘ The inclosed hymn, which I consider one of the most beautiful and 
artistically perfect religious poems of this century, is by my excellent friend, Henry V. T——, Esq., an Eng- 
lish lawyer.” With the author’s consent, we gladly place it before the readers of Hours ar Homs.—Eprror.] 


Come to me, Lord, when first I wake— 
As the faint lights of morning break ; 
Bid purest thoughts within me rise, 
Like crystal dew-drops to the skies. 


Come to me in the sultry noon— 

Or earth’s low communings will soon 
Of thy dear face eclipse the light, 
And change my fairest day to night. 


Come to me in the evening shade— 
And if my heart from thee have strayed, 


Oh! bring it back, and from afar 
Smile on me like thine evening star. 


Come to me in the midnight hour— 
When sleep withholds her balmy power ; 
Let my lone spirit find its rest, 

Like John, upon my Saviour’s breast. 


Come to me through life’s varied way— 
And when its pulses cease to play, 
Then, Saviour! bid me come to thee, 
That where thou art thy child may be. 





The Little Preacher. 


THE LITTLE 


For a time there was a lull in the tem- 
pest. Max was less severe, and the child- 
ren more attentive; among them all, 
incredible deeds were done by way of 
preparation for the winter ; and the long 
vacation, when it came to a close, found 
them surrounded with many comforts. 
Doris felt concerned for Babele Géschen, 
for whom she had a certain friendship, 
growing out of the fact that they had al- 
ways been neighbors, rather than from 
any point of sympathy with her. 

Babele, however, boasted that she was 
no sooner down than she was upon her 
feet again ; it was truly a sad thing to lose 
one’s husband; but luckily there were 
only two children to feed, and they were 
even now beginning to spare and to earn. 
She came, a few weeks after the death of 
Hans, to spend the evening with Doris. 
Max sat on a bench, and appeared to be 
asleep; his ears were open, however, 
though his eyes were shut. 

“ Well, neighbor,” Biabele began, “have 
you got quite ready for the winter? They 
say it is to be a very bitter one.” 

“We have yet a pig to kill and to care 
for,” said Doris. ‘And my Herman has 
yet some fuel to collect.” 

“You should see my winter-stores,” 
said Babele. ‘There is no reason we 
should starve because the father is not 
here to eat with us. He never could 
wish such a piece of folly as that. I have 
laid in plenty of fuel; and of plums and 
other dried fruit, and of meal, we shall 
have no lack. We have hay for the cat- 
tle, and corn for the hens and the geese. 
My Kurt makes me almost forget that I 
have no husband; he thinks of every 
thing and attends to every thing, like a 
man. Next news, he will be sitting at 
the tavern, and drinking his beer on holi- 
days, as his father did before him.” 

““My Herman is a good, kind boy,” 
said Doris. 

“My Kurt,” continued Bibele, “is 
born with a natural gift at a bargain. I 
must tell you how he has managed to 
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get off potatoes and plums for a big, likely 
calf. Ha! ha! He’ll make his way in 
the world!” 

“My Bernhard takes the whole care 
of little Adolph,” said Doris. ‘* When 
the child is with Bernhard I need never 
give him a thought.” 

“And there’s my Lizette,” pursued 
Babele, “she already beats me at spin- 
ning. You must see her chest of linen. 
Upon my word whoever gets her to wife 
will find her well clothed, to say the least 
of it. Not to speak of the four silver 
spoons inherited by her from our relative 
the Baumeisterin. For we have high-bred 
people to our kin.” 

“Yes,” said Doris, pursuing also the 
thread of her discourse, “and my Minna 
is a discreet little maiden, who never 
gives mea care. If you will believe it, 
she has to-day made a pie almost entirely 
with her own hands. You shall see it 
with your own eyes.” And Doris dis- 
played a pie a yard and a half wide, fill- 
ed with plums, split open, the open side 
being uppermost, and presenting an at- . 
tractive aspect. 

‘The question is, is the pie fit to eat ?” 
cried neighbor Géschen. ‘Who could 
believe that such a child could make a 
pie one could tolerate ?” 

This crafty speech had its desired effect. 
Doris ran for a knife and a plate, and cut 
the pie in eager haste, even forgetting to 
look at Max to see if he were really 
asleep. i 

The complaisant neighbor devoured a 
generous portion. 

“T can’t exactly say what was left out 
in the making,” she said. ‘Spice, I 
think. I can tell better after trying an- 
other piece. Nay, I believe it is the sugar 
the child has forgotten. Well, to oblige 
you I will force down yet a third morsel, 
though I could not do it for a stranger ; 
let me see, it is not the sugar after all ; it 
is actually too sweet ; yes, the pie, for a 
beginner, will do extremely well. The 
crust being tough, and there not being 
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enough sugar, I mean there being too 
much sugar, are things of no great conse- 
quence after all. But if one really wants 
to see pie that is absolutely a miracle, one 
should see my Lizette’s.”’ 

At this juncture Max saw fit to awake, 
and to look with displeasure at the enor- 
mous hole neighbor Géschen had made 
in the pie intended for his supper. 

“We shall drop in and get a taste of 
Lizette’s pie,” he said drily. 

“Do, neighbor. And at the same time 
you shall see our pig. The very fincst 
in all the Black Forest, you may depend. 
Doris, [ll try yet another morsel of your 
Minna’s pie, just to give the child a plea- 
sure. And if you will some day send 
her to my house, Lizette shall teach her 
how to make one that is really eatable.” 

By this time Doris was subdued to 
that degree that she had no more to say 
about her children, and Babele Géschen 
thenceforth pursued her discourse with- 
out interruption. 

As soon as she had gone, Max was 
magnanimous enough to say to Doris, 
while he bestowed upon her his highest 
mark of friendship, namely, a good slap 
upon her shoulders : 

“Thank heaven that I married you in- 
stead of that chattering magpie.” 

“But think how much she gets out of 
her children,” said Doris. 

“That is true. But one can’t have 
every thing in a wife,” said Max, regret- 
fully. 

The vacation being over, the children 
went back to school, and little Adolph 
was thrown now entirely on his mother’s 
hands. His grandmother was very feeble 
at this time, and suffering greatly with 
rheumatism. While Doris was busy with 
her household affairs, therefore, Adolph 
was equally busy in getting into every 
conceivable kind of mischief. On com- 
ing home from school the first day, and 
inquiring for his little charge, Bernhard 
was informed that Adolph had been miss- 
ing for more than half an hour. 

“He has not gone out of doors, has he, 
mother ?” 

“Oh! no,” replied Doris. “He is safe 
somewhere, and if he knew I was about 
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to make knoepfles for supper, I am sure 
he would come out from his hiding-place.” 

And sure‘enough, there immediately 
emerged from beneath the bed a little 
figure on all fours, with tangled hair, 
adorned with five knitting-needles, and 
arms, legs, and body involved in a maze 
of blue yarn. 

“If Adolph hasn’t been and raveled 
out my stocking!” cried Herman. “ My 
very stocking that was almost done! 
And Minna said grandmother wound my 
ball on a piece of money! Adolph! what 
have you done with the money ?” 

Adolph cast his eyes downward, and 
looked steadfastly at his left hand, which 
was doubled firmly over the little silver 
piece. 

At this moment Max entered. Adolph 
knew enough, on seeing his father, to 
behave with propriety on the instant, and 
dropped the money forthwith. 

“ Where did the child get that money ?” 
asked Max, with displeasure. 

The children all began to explain to- 
gether. 

As soon as he fairly understood the 
case, Max tossed the money into the 
grandmother's lap. 

“It is quite enough for Doris to spoil 
the children,” he said, “ without getting 
others to help her.” 

No one dared to say a word. Minna 
patiently disentangled Adolph from his 
net, and wound the yarn on a bit of pa- 
per. Herman had now all his work to 
do over, without the agreeable prospect 
of finding his labor rewarded when his 
task was done. He felt reckless and dis- 
gusted. All the evening he showed that 
he felt so, and Max at last sent him to 
bed in disgrace. Thus every thing fell 
back into the old way, each successive 
day alienating the boy more and more 
from his father, and making Max more 
and more severe and unreasonable. 

The winter was one of unusual rigor, 
and it was necessary to use more fuel 
than ever before. 

One night, after the children were in 
bed, Max sat looking over his account- 
book in a morose way, and at length he 
said; 
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“Pll tell you what it is, Doris, it is 
time that boy left school and came to 
help me in my work. I have more or- 
ders than I can fill. The Herr Pastor 
has waited for his new table already 
three weeks, and there are also many 
other persons clamoring for work that 
must be done. I need help, and help I 
must have.” 

“He is very young to leave school,” 
said Doris. 

“That is of no consequence. He can 
read and write, and add and divide; what 
else is there to learn? And, at any rate, 
he never would make a scholar, for the 
schoolmaster says he is a dull boy—the 
very dullest in school. I wonder what 
I have done that I must be the father 
of such a good-for-nothing ?”’ 


Doris dared make noanswer. To hide 


her tears, she went to see if the children 
were well covered in their little beds. 
Herman was wide awake, and his glit- 
tering eyes showed that he had heard 
what had passed. 
“© mother!” he whispered, throwing 


his arms about her, “ why did our dear 
Lord make me such a good-for-naught ?” 

“Hush, dear Herman, I can’t talk 
to you now. Go to sleep like a good 
boy.” 

“Tam not a good boy, and I can’t get 
to sleep,” he answered, 

“What's all that noise when I’m cast- 
ing up accounts ?” cried Max. “Ha! I 
wish I had been taught the addition table 
when I wasa boy. ‘There's no great fun 
in counting on one’s fingers with half a 
dozen people talking, and putting you 
out.” 

“I don’t think Herman has learned it 
yet,” said Doris, catching eagerly at this 
straw. ‘You surely will not take him 
from school until he has done so, seeing 
how bad it is not to know it ?” 

“He shall learn it at home,” said Max. 
“Tl begin with him to-morrow. Or no, 
to-morrow I must go up the mountain 
after fuel. Seems to me you burn a great 
deal more than you need, Doris.” 

“T will try to be more careful,” she 
said. ‘And Max, won’t you let me 
teach Herman his tables? You know 
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how hard it is for him to commit to mem- 
ory, and how he tries your patience ; and 
dear Max, don’t be angry with me, but 
perhaps you don’t notice how afraid he is 
of you, and how many blunders he makes 
because he is in such terror.” 

“ There’s no use in arguing with me,” 
replied Max. ‘ The boy is the plague of 
my life, and always will be; but I can 
not leave him to you to be petted and 
spoiled. If any body can beat a thing 
into his head, I can, and if worst comes 
to worst, I will set him to watching the 
geese.” 

“‘ Nay, you never will degrade him to 
that extent!” cried Doris. 

“Yes, a goose-boy he shall be, unless 
he improves!”* cried Max. “And to- 
morrow, at any rate, he shall not go to 
school. I must have him and Bernhard 
help me on the mountain to-morrow.” 

“ Would you let me go in their place ?” 

“No,” he answered, “and twice over, 
nolsay! It will do for the Herr Pastor 
to tell me once that I let my wife work too 
hard for one in her station. I don’t care 
to hear the same tune twice,” 

There was no more to be said. And 
Doris could not help feeling a little re- 
lieved, since it must be so, that Herman 
was to leave school, getting his lessons 
was such a painful, laborious process to: 
him. And then if he was so dull, as the 
teacher declared he was, what was the 
use of trying to make him learn ? 

But with her true motherly instincts 
she felt that he was not dull, and her 
heart yearned over him with fresh love 
and sympathy. 

Herman slept little that night, for he 
now felt thoroughly degraded and heart- 
broken. Neither could he force down 
the breakfast he needed before encounter- 
ing the cold and fatigue before him. 

Doris watched for a moment in which 
to speak a tender word to him. 

“Don’t be cast down, dear child,” she 
said; “‘ perhaps our dear Lord knows of 
something you can do well, and when the 
time comes will let you know what it is. 
Meanwhile try to be a good boy, and vex 
the dear father as little as possible, you 
know he is so seldom vexed.” 
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‘Oh! I do wish we were not so poor,” 
said Herman. 

* Poor! who says we are poor?” cried 
Doris, clasping her hands in amazement, 
‘who says we are poor ?” 

“ But do rich people go out to collect 
fuel ?” 

“Herman!” said Doris, trying now to 
be severe, “is it possible that you are a 
lazy boy ?” 

“Tm afraid Iam,” said Herman. “ But 
are people who sit all day, reading and 
writing, lazy? Because I have read of 
wise men who did nothing else; and I 
should like to be a wise man.” 

“ Never iet the dear father hear such 
wild words fall from your lips!” cried 
Doris. “The dear father places econo- 
my before all things.” 

There was silence for a time, and Her- 
man chopped the fagots on which he was 
at work, with a vague desire to unburden 
himself to his mother, yet not knowing 


how. 
“As soon as I get old enough I'll go 


away somewhere,” he said desperately. 

Little Minna, washing the breakfast 
eups, would gladly have clasped her 
-hands at this audacious speech, but they 
were too full; she therefore suppressed 
cher emotions and washed faithfully on. 

Doris shook her head in silence, but 
she said to herself, 

“If Max drives my children away from 
ime, I had better die than live,” 

“Come, boys, it is time to go,” said 
.Max, hurrying in. 

“Have you our dinner ready, Doris, 
for we shall not be back till night.” 

“Yes, here is coffee, and here are 
‘bread and potatoes. You will roast the 
potatoes and warm the coffee?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, never fear. Bring along the 
cords, children.” 

Doris had just time to thrust a bit of 
cake into Herman’s pocket, and they 
were .off. The village was soon left be- 
hind them ; then the little river that tra- 
versed it was crossed on a foot-bridge, 
and presently a narrow, winding path 
began to lead them up the side of the 
mountain. They walked on in single 
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file, without a word, the only yaricty to 
the silent progress being an occasional 
fall, the path being slippery at this sca- 
son of the year. Herman’s heart felt like 
lead; it seemed to him. that even his 
mother was beginning to lose sympathy 
with him. The thought of being taken from 
school and made into a mere goose-boy 
tortured him ; if possible it seemed worse 
to him now that he was bounding up the 
mountain side, invigorated by the breeze, 
than it did when he lay wearied and dis- 
couraged on his little bed last night, Be- 
sides, the anguish then suppressed lest 
his father should hear, must have vent; 
he lingered a little behind the rest, then 
darting in among the leafless bushes that 
skirted the path, he threw himself upon 
the ground and bust into passionate tears 
and groans, 

“I’m a good-for-nothing! A good-for- 
nothing!” he said to himself over and 
over again. And then, when he had 
spent himself with crying, he looked up 
to the blue sky above him, and it had 
for him an-air of friendliness, and there 
seemed to be a certain peace in the very 
silence and repose of nature. He folded 
his hands, and said, out of the very 
depths of his heart: 

““O dear Lord! can’t you help me not 
to be a good-for-nothing ?”’ 

And then he remembered that it was 
wrong to idle away the time when he 
ought to be at work, and he started to 
his feet and began to ascend the mount- 
ain with hasty steps. As he pressed on 
he wondered that he did not overtake his 
father, nor hear his voice; was it possi- 
ble that he had taken the wrong path? 
He stopped, and shouted with all his 
might, but there was no answer, and the 
silence that just now seemed so soothing, 
appalled and oppressed him. The truth 
was, that worn.out by the sleepless and 
sorrowful night he had passed, and re- 
lieved by the tears he had shed, the child 
had actually fallen asleep for a few mo- 
ments, thus giving the others time to get 
out of sight and hearing. ‘Then, in his 
haste, and only too much in accordance 
with his past habits, he had chosen the 
wrong path, and was every moment go- 
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ing farther and farther astray. Uncon- 
scious of having slept, he felt sure of soon 
overtaking his father, and of making up 
for lost time by unusual diligence. But, 
after a while, he began to feel some mis- 
givings. He knew that to get lost in the 
mountains was the easiest thing in the 
world. He knew he should begin to 
suffer with hunger, and as night came on, 
with cold ; but above all, he knew that his 
father would be angry—oh how angry! 
and if he should perish and never be heard 
of more, would perhaps feel it a mercy to 
be rid of him. But then his mother! 
Wouldn’t she mourn for her poor lost 
boy? Wouldn’t Bernhard, who loved 
him so, cry himself to sleep that night ? 
Wouldn’t even Minna, whom nothing ever 
seemed to trouble, be sorry if he never 
came back? He was not a timid boy, 
and after a few moments of perplexity, 
he resolved to retrace his steps, and see 
if he could not find another path. He 
ate half the cake his mother had given 
him, as soon as he began to feel hungry, 
but saved half for Bernhard. 

Meanwhile Max was venting his anger 
at the disappearance of the boy, by slash- 
ing at the trees right and left. As fast 
as boughs and branches fell, Bernhard 
made them up into large bundles, and 
tied them together with cords. It was 
hard work for such a little fellow, but he 
dared not complain. Max had no doubt 
that Herman was hiding somewhere to 
escape this task ; Bernhard did not know 
what to think, but never for one moment 
suspected his brother of so disgraceful an 
act. As the day advanced, Max stopped 
his work for a time and made a little fire, 
when the coffee was warmed and the po- 
tatoes were roasted, As Bernhard sat 
dipping his bread into his coffee he 
thought anxiously of Herman, and ven- 
tured, for the first time, to break the 
silence that had prevailed for so many 
hours. 

“Father,” he said, ‘‘may I go down 
the path a little way, and see if I can 
find Herman? Perhaps he has had a fall, 
and can’t get up.” 

“* No,” replied Max sternly. 

Bernhard dared say no more; but he 
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worked thenceforth with a distracted 
mind, listening every few moments in 
hope of hearing Herman’s voice, and do- 
ing what he had to do wearily and without 
heart. When, at last, it was time to go, 
Max placed a bundle of fagots upon Bern- 
hard’s head, took a second on his own, 
and the remaining ones were sent rolling 
and bounding down the pathway that led 
homeward. They reached the house 
just at nightfall, and every body came 
out to meet and to relieve them, 

“Why, where’s Herman ?” cried Doris, 

Max was in too sullen a mood to an- 
swer. 

‘“Haven’t you seen him, mother ?” 
asked Bernhard. ‘O mother! then he’s 
lost! he’s lost!” and Bernhard threw him- 
self into her arms with a cry of anguish 
that went even to his father’s heart. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
have left my Herman to perish on the 
mountain ?” said Doris in a hoarse voice, 
and confronting Max, who recoiled before 
her, and was still speechless. 

But when he found his voice, that was 
hoarse too. 

“Get the lantern,” he said. 

Every body was bewildered, and ran 
everywhere looking for it. Max found 
it himself, lighted it, and plunged out 
into the darkness. After a moment, 
hearing sobs and footsteps behind him, 
he turned and saw Doris and Bernhard 
following him. 

“Go back, both of you!” he said. 
“The neighbors will help me, but you 
will be in the way. Go back, I say!” 

If they had withstood him he would 
have felled them to the earth. They went 
back, and Berohard told over and over 
again all there was to tell, till at last, 
worn out with crying, he was made to go 
to bed with the other children. 

“You must go too, mother,” said Doris. 

“T can not, dear.” 

So they sat, these two, through the 
long hours; the grandmother weeping 
silently, and with hands folded in prayer ; 
Doris with fevered cheeks and parched 
lips, and hands and feet of ice. There 
had been friction on the wheels of her 
domestic life; she had had her little cares, 
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and vexations, and trials, but a real sor- 
row she had never known. And now, in 
the twinkling of an eye, this awful calam- 
ity had come upon her! Her mind trav- 
eled back over the whole history of her 
child ; she recalled all his infantine graces, 
all the pretty ways of his childhood, all 
the intense and passionate love his boy- 
hood had lavished on her. And all this 
was gone forever ! 

She walked to and fro in the room, and 
asked herself if a good God could let such 
things be. 

“Mother!” she cried at last, “I am 
getting bewildered. Tell me, is God good 
when he does such terrible things to us ?” 

“All my children, save you, dear, lie 
in God’s acre. And your father—you 
know he was snatched from me in one 
awful moment, when I was but young, 
as you are now, my Doris. But what 
then? God never was any thing but 

nn 

Doris shook her head, and walked yet 
once more up and down the room. 

“You are too tired to find comfort 
even in him,” said her mother. “If you 
could only sleep, if but for a moment!” 

“T wish you would go to bed, mother. 
You know I can not. Tell me once more, 
mother, are you sure God is good ?” 

Again thus solemnly adjured, the poor 
feeble mother burst into tears. She held 
out her arms and Doris ran into their 
shelter, just as she had done when a 
child. 

“* Whatever he does, he is good,” said 
the mother. ‘“ But I believe he means to 
save Herman.” 

“O mother! he must save him! Have 
youtoldhimso? Have you asked him ?”’ 

“Nay, my Doris, we may not say 
‘must’ to our dear Lord. Surely we can 
trust Herman to him ?” 

In her distress, Doris withdrew herself 
from her mother’s arms and went and 
knelt down by the side of her bed, and 
tried to pray. But her tongue seemed 
to cling to the roof of her mouth. Yet 
the unuttered prayer was heard and an- 
swered, and she rose from her knees, 
comforted and cheered. 

“T will make coffee for dear mother,” 
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she said to herself, “ and have some ready 
for Max when he comes. Poor Max! he 
must be so tired!” 

She prepared the coffee, and made 
soup. Yet she dared not say to herself 
that either were for Herman. 

These little womanly tasks beguiled 
her of a portion of the weary time, and 
then she saw that her mother had, at 
last, fallen asleep in her chair. She 
wrapped a shawl carefully about her, and 
sitting down on the bench by the table, 
laid her aching head upon it. God gave 
her, as she sat there, a few moments’ 
sleep, though she never knew it. How 
manifold are the gifts of his opulent hand 
which we receive in like unconsciousness, 
and for which we never thank him! 

At day-break she was startled by a foot- 
step, and, with a beating heart, sprang to 
her feet. It was Bibele Géschen, come 
on a visit of condolence. 

“They haven’t found him ?” she asked. 
“ Well, I didn’t expect they had. Bless 
me, you look as if you had a burning 
fever! And the dear old mother looks 
pale and tired. Ah! you should not have 
made her sit up with you. You should 
have made her go to bed. You remem- 
ber the time my Kurt got so dreadfully 
burned? I was young then, and couldn’t 
keep awake, and my mother sat up with 
him night after night. And she never 
held up her head from that time. Well! 
the old must die, and a few years more 
or less can’t make much difference to 
them.” 

“Tt would make a great deal of differ- 
ence to me if I should lose my mother,” 
said Doris. ‘ But, O neighbor! what do 
you think ? Will they find my Herman ?” 

“ Well, as I was saying to my children, 
these boys that are always wool-gather- 
ing are sure to come toharm, Your Her- 
man never seemed quite to have his wits 
about him. Such a child needs a sound 
beating every night at bed-time. I can 
not imagine how he went to work to get 
lost. My children never get lost. What 
makes yours, do you suppose ?” 

“Not one of them was ever lost be- 
fore,” said Doris. ‘ O Babele! can’t you 
say something to comfort me ?” 
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“Of course. That's what I came for. 
But it does puzzle me to see children so 
different from mine.” 

“But, oh! do you think they will find 
him ?” repeated Doris. 

“Tt depends on where he is,” replied 
Bibele. “If the child keeps wandering 
on, he will very likely be getting farther 
and farther away. And besides, groping 
about in the dark, he would be likely to 
get dreadful falls. If he should fall into 
one of those crevices, or down one of 
those deep chasms, there wouldn’t be 
enough of him left to be worth bringing 
home. And then again, if he does keep 
still, he’d perish with the cold. Last 
night was bitterly cold; even our cows 
were restless, and so were our pigs; and 
my Kurt had to get up and pacify his 
white calf, it was so uneasy. Besides, 
the child would soon begin to suffer with 
hunger. I don’t know exactly how long 
it takes to starve to death, but they say 
it’s an awful way to die. And then 
again — but what are you doing? You 
are not listening in the least! I was go- 
ing to say, that sometimes the wolves —” 

Doris had risen in a frantic way, and 
arrayed herself in her outer garments. 
She had brought forth blankets and 
placed them in a basket, with coffee, and 
soup, and wine. She now proceeded. to 
waken Minna, who still slept profoundly. 

“Keep up the fire,” she whispered, 
“and if the dear father comes home, see 
that his breakfast is hot.” 

“Why, where are you going?” cried 
Babele, rising and looking with amaze- 
ment at Doris. 

“Where should I go, if the mother’s 
heart in me can ever beat again after the 
terrible things you have been saying ?” 
cried Doris, turning fiercely upon her 
guest. And in another moment she was 
gone. Bibele lifted up her hands and 
slowly followed her. 

“Well!” she said to herself, with a 
long breath, “I never was faced by a ti- 
gress or a she-wolf, but I rather think I 
know now how it would seem. And this 
is what one gets for leaving one’s warm 
bed to speak a word of comfort to a fel- 
low-creature |” 
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She moved slowly homeward, while 
Doris sped panting on her way. She 
was crossing the foot-bridge, when she 
was confronted by Max. He looked jad- 
ed and dejected. 

“Where are you going, Doris?” he 
cried. 

“To find my Herman !” she answered, 
trying to pass him, 

“You must not go,” he answered. “TI 
am only returning to seek more help, and 
shall continue the search as long as there 
is any hope.” 

“ And how long will that be ?” 

Max turned away from her searching 
look. 

‘God only knows!” he said solemnly. 
“But now, Doris, go home. ll that can 
be done, I will do.” 

“Tl not go home,” said Doris quietly. 
“ Let me pass, Max.” 

“T can not. You must go home.” 

“T will not. See, Max, I never in my 
life disobeyed you before, but now I 
must.” 

He made no answer, but turned back 
toward the mountain, and Doris followed 
him. 

‘“* Here is coffee, Max,” she said, as they 
reached the path by which they were to 
ascend, 

He shook his head, and pushed on- 
ward; then turning, he performed the 
first act of gallantry that had adorned 
their married life, by transferring the bas- 
ket from her head to his own. They 
went on in silence—Max leading the way, 
Doris following—till noon-day, when both 
were exhausted. 

“You must take some coffee, Max,” 
said Doris. ‘“ There is no use in wasting 
your strength by fasting. Make a little 
fire and let me warm some for you. And 
here is soup, too.” 

Max threw himself wearily upon the 
ground and lighted the fire. 

Doris warmed the soup and made him 
take some, and to please him drank some 
of the coffee herself. Then they sat a 
moment, each trying to read some hope 
and comfort in the face of the other. 
Suddenly Doris uttered a cry of joy. 

‘“* He has been here!” she cried. “ Look, 
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Max—here is a crumb of the cake I gave 
him yesterday. Come, let us take cour- 
age. Call to him, Max.” 

Max shouted, but in vain. 

“We shall find him,” said Doris eager- 
ly. “Let us go on; I feel fresh courage, 
now that I know that he has been here. 
O my Herman! If you could only know 
that we are near you!” 

And she lifted up her voice and called 
him. For an instant there was the same 
awful silence as before; then came a 
faint cry, like the wail of a little child. 

“Do you hear, Max?” said Doris, 
catching him by the arm, ‘ Where does 
the sound come from ?” 

“Call again,” said Max. 

She called, and once more they heard 
the faint cry in answer. 

Max listened as one bewildered. 

“T can not tell where the sound comes 
from,” he said. 

“Tt comes from some place a good way 
off, and below us,” said Doris. ‘Can it 
be from this crevice? O Max! if he is 
there, we never can get him out alive!” 

Max threw himself at full length upon 
the ground, and cautiously looked over 
the edge. On a narrow ledge of project- 
ing rock he saw the child lying motion- 
less; that he was alive seemed little 
short of a miracle. He withdrew, still 
with caution, and blew a loud blast upon 
the horn that hung at his side. 

“The men will soon come to help us 
now,” he said to Doris. ‘* With ropes I 
think we may be able to draw him up.” 

“But why doesn’t he climb up ?” cried 
Doris. 

“He must be hurt,” said Max. “I 
will go down and see, As soon as the 
men come up with the ropes, throw the 
end of one of them down to me.” 

“ But isn’t it dangerous ?” asked Doris, 
shuddering. 

““T suppose so. 


And, Doris, if I make 
a false step, and never come back, you 
will forgive me that I have been such a 
surly, ill-natured fellow ?” 

They clasped each other’s hands silent- 
ly, and without another word. 

Doris sat down and hid her face in her 
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hands. Dearly as she loved Herman, 
she felt now that Max was even dearer. 

It seemed as if the men would never 
come, When they did, one of them, a 
stranger to Doris, volunteered to descend 
into the crevice; the others shrugged 
their shoulders and did not interfere. 

Meanwhile, Max crept carefully down, 
knowing that one misstep would be cer- 
tain destruction. But when he at last 
reached Herman, and found him lying on 
such a mere projection of the rock that 
the slightest motion would hurl him into 
the depths below, he could hardly sup- 
press a cry of horror. 

“*How are you, my poor boy?” he 
asked, as soon as he caught Herman’s 
eye. 

“T didn’t mean to do it, father,” said 
Herman, “but I’ve broken my leg. Are 
you angry with me, father?’ he added, 
not knowing how to interpret the expres- 
sion of the face that was bending over 
him. 

“Not I!” said Max. ‘But, Herman, 
if your leg is broken, I must have help in 
getting you out of this place. Do you 
think I can trust you not to move hand 
or foot while I go to fetch what I want? 
Or stay; I think I can put you where 
you will be safer, if you are willing to 
bear the pain.” 

Max spoke with love and tenderness, 
and Herman looked up at him with mute 
surprise. 

““O father!” he said, with a sigh of 
relief, ‘I don’t mind the pain when you 
talk like that !” 

Just then a cheerful voice was heard, 
and a pair of legs came into view, speedi- 
ly followed by the arms and head of the 
young stranger who had offered his serv- 
ices to Doris. 

“T am come to help you,” he said; “‘is 
the child hurt? Ah! yes, I see!” he 
added, glancing at the pale face, so full of 
suppressed agony. ‘Keep up a good 
heart, my little fellow; we’ll soon devise 
some way to get you to your mother. 
For mothers are the right thing when one 
gets hurt, arn’t they ?” 

Herman tried to smile in answer, but 
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he was in great pain and shivering with 
cold. Observing it, the young man 
climbed the ascent like a squirrel, and 
soon returned with one of the blankets. 
Of this they made a sort of hammock, 
and under the intelligent direction of their 
new friend, poor Herman was at last 
hoisted to the spot where his mother sat 
awaiting them. 

“A little of the warm soup would re- 
fresh the poor fellow,” said one of the 
men, glancing at the contents of the 
basket. 

“ Yes,” cried Doris, ‘and there’s coffee 
for all of you. How could I forget it, 
when you had been seeking my boy all 
night !” 

She knelt down by Herman and fed 
him with the soup, but he was in too 
much pain to speak to her. Now that he 
felt himself safe, he was more conscious 
of his sufferings, and longed to get home 
and to his own little bed. But it was a 
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painful journey there, and he fainted 
more than once before he reached it 
Then it was long before the doctor could 
be found, and when he came, he found 
the limb so swollen that it was impossi- 
ble to set it at once. Thus the child’s 
sufferings were prolonged; he was ex- 
hausted too by exposure and hunger, and 
his case, for some days, was very serious. 

And now Max came out in a way that 
astonished every body but himself, and 
became the most tender, the most faith- 
ful of nurses, 

His perfect health enabled him to sit 
night after night by Herman’s side, when 
even Doris was driven to bed by sheer 
exhaustion ; and the tones of his rough 
voice became almost womanly in their 
tenderness as he tried to soothe the child’s 
sufferings. 

** Don’t be so good to me, father,” said 
Herman, ‘it makes me cry.” 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


TISCHENDORF’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES. 


NARRATED BY HIMSELF * 


[Proresson Constantine TiscHENDorF, of 
the Leipsic University, the discoverer of the 
Sinaitic Codex, wrote the following account 
of his Biblical investigations as a preface to a 
popular edition of his tract entitled, When 
were our Gospels Written? This tract has 
been cordially welcomed in Germany, and has 
also been translated into French, Dutch, and 
English. The people’s edition, prepared at 
the request of the Zwickau Book and Tract 
Society, has been widely circulated, and is do- 
ing much good in opposition to the negative 
criticism upon the authenticity of the Gos- 
pels. This preface has not been before trans- 
lated into English. The author says, that it 
“gave him an opportunity he had long desired 
of addressing a circle of readers most of whom 
had not access to his writings, although the 
last and best fruits of his investigations con- 


* Translated from the German for the 
Hours at Home. 


cern matters of deep interest to the whole 
Christian church.”—Epiror. | 


Severat of my youthful literary labors, 
among which were two theological prize 
essays, having been kindly and consider- 
ately received, I went to work, in the 
year 1889, to prepare an edition of the 
New Testament in the language in which 
the Apostles wrote it, that is, the Greek. 
My object was to restore the text as it 
had first come from the hands of the 
holy Apostles, making use of all the 
learned aids and apparatus gained by the 
investigations of the three last centuries. 
This edition of the New Testament was 
published in the autumn of 1840. But 
while at work upon it, I became con- 
vinced that, in order to make a right use 
of the critical helps already collected, the 
original documents would have to be 
much more carefully examined than they 
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had ever been; and so I proposed to my- 
self to enter into a thorough investiga- 
tion. This work required long journeys; 
and these demanded not only much time, 
aptitude, and diligence, but also a good 
deal of money. The last was lacking. 
The Theological Faculty of Leipsic Uni- 
versity recommended the project to the 
royal Government of Saxony, but with- 
out success. They then addressed them- 
selves to Dr. Von Falkenstein, who was 
at that time the plenipotentiary of the 
Government in the University. The re- 
sult was, that one hundred thalers were 
paid over to me for making the journey, 
with a promise of as much more for the 
next year. With this sum it seemed, in- 
deed, almost impossible to make a very 
long scientific tour into foreign lands. 
Yet I held fast to the faith, that God 
helps those that are of good courage, and 
gives success to the upright, With my 
coat unpaid for, I started off for Paris on 
the anniversary of the German Reforma- 
tion, 1840. This journey then cost fifty 
thalers; so that, when I arrived in Paris, 
all I had in the world was the remaining 
fifty thalers. 

But I will not carry on my readers step 
by step. In Paris I found men who in- 
terested themselves in my undertaking. 
One labor after another was successful. 
While I was making collections for the 
future I could also dispose of some of my 
acquisitions for the needs of the moment. 
I not only spent two years in my research- 
es in the Paris libraries, but went on the 
same errand to Hollard and England. 
From Paris, in January, 1843, I passed 
into Switzerland, and, after a protracted 
stay in Basle, went through the south of 
France to Italy, where I worked in the 
libraries at Rome, Naples, Florence, Ven- 
ice, and Modena, and afterward in Milan, 
Verona, and Turin. From Italy, in April, 
1844, I started on a journey to the East. 
The chief points of my Oriental investi- 
gations were in Egypt, the Coptic clois- 
ters, named after St. Macarius, situated 
on the Natron lakes of the Libyan Desert; 
Sinai, in the Arabian Desert ; Jerusalem, 
with Bethlehem and San Saba, on the 
Dead Sea; Nazareth and its surround- 
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ings, east and west; Smyrna and John’s 
Isle of Patmos, Beirout, Constantinople, 
and the Princes Islands, and Athens. On 
my way home I made use of the libraries 
at Vienna and Munich, and returned in 
January, 1845, to Leipsic, 

This whole journey had cost five thou- 
sand thalers. Where the wanderer, who 
had started from Leipsic in 1840 with less 
than nothing, could have obtained so 
much money, will seem to the reader 
mysterious enough. I have already hint- 
ed in part how the riddle is to be solved, 
and will give some further explanations, 
A little art and great enthusiasm give the 
secret of it. But the reader will ask first 
of all, what were the investigations to 
which I devoted almost five years of 
journeying through a large part of Eu- 
rope, and portions of Africa and Asia? 

I have already spoken of a new edition 
of the New Testament, in the same lan- 
guage in which the Apostles wrote it, 
which I was at work upon before this 
journey. We must now go back to this. 
Soon after the Apostles wrote their works 
they were copied. As copy after copy 
was made, they were multiplied in great 
numbers, down to the sixteenth century, 
when the book printing-press took the 
place of the copyist. In the multitude 
of copies there were, from the beginning, 
many instances of carelessness and mis- 
takes. Some allowed themselves, unjus- 
tifiably, though with good intentions, to 
make changes here and there, now in the 
expression and again in the matter itself; 
there were omissions, and, more frequent- 
ly, additions were made to the text. 

In the sixteenth century, when the first 
printed editions of the Greck text were 
prepared, they were set up from the man- 
uscripts which were at hand. These first 
printed copies were widely scattered and 
often reproduced. The text of these edi- 
tions came to be regarded with special 
reverence, without its being known whe- 
ther it was précisely the text as written 
in the first century. Soon, however, 
manuscripts a thousand years old were 
found in the various libraries of Europe, 
and it was seen that the printed text dif- 
fered from them in many particulars. 
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The Greck text, too, had been in the 
early centuries translated into different 
lan the Latin, the Syriac, the 
Egyptian, etc. Old manuscripts of these 
translations were also found, and an ex- 
amination gf them strengthened the view 
that there had, for a long time, been many 
differences in the sacred text. The pas- 
sages from the Bible embodied in the 
works of the Fathers of the church proved 
the same thing. In short, from all this it 
became plain that the text of the Apos- 
tles, handed down for fifteen hundred 
years by copyists in the Greek or Latin, 
or other languages, had become so varied 
as to leave it in doubt what the Apos- 
tles in particular passages had themselves 
written. 

Many learned men had, for a long time, 
taken pains to purify the received text 
from these foreign additions, and latterly 
it has become evident that it was best to 
leave the received text altogether aside, 
and instead of it to make a new one di- 
rectly from the oldest and best sources. 
This last is undoubtedly the right course 
to be adopted. Only in this way is a 
thorough reform of the text and of the 
science of textual criticism possible; that 
is, to bring back our text as near as pos- 
sible to the Apostolic text, and to regu- 
late and clarify the judgment of the learn- 
ed as to what is actually found written or 
printed in each and every passage. To 
carry out this reform thoroughly it is, 
first of all, necessary to make the founda- 
tions sure—that is, to examine the origi- 
nal documents in the most exact method. 
Many able and famous men had been en- 
gaged in this work in past centuries; to 
name only Erasmus, Robert Stephanus, 
Theodore Beza, Mill, Wetstein, Bengel, 
Griesbach, Matthii, Scholz. Yet, that 
the end had not been reached I became 
convinced in 1840, in preparing my first 
edition of the New Testament; and this 
was the origin of my journeyings. I had 
it in mind to go to work anew, and in an 
exhaustive way, upon the oldest Greek 
manuscripts of the New Testament that 
were found in the European libraries, In 
order to this, it appeared to me most ad- 
visable to publish the most important of 
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these documents by themselves, with 
careful editing, so that they might be 
made the common property of the church, 
and saved for the benefit of science, even 
in case of the destruction of the single 
original copies. 

Along with the Greek manuscripts, I 
made the oldest Latin, on account of their 
special importance, one object of my in- 
vestigations. Soon, too, I extended these 
documentary labors to the Greek text of 
the Old Testament, which, instead of the 
Hebrew, was, in fact, for the most part, 
followed by the Apostles; but which 
also, despite the high ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion it thence received, has come down to 
us for two thousand years in a state of 
much greater corruption than the text of 
the New Testament, Another sphere of 
my investigations was the so-called New 
Testament Apocrypha, of which I have 
made use in the treatise, When were our 
Gospels Written? For these apocryphal 
writings have many points of connection 
with the canonical books of the New Tes- 
tament, and serve to explain sundry im- 
portant points in Christian antiquity. 
Many writings of this class had remained 
in the libraries unused, and hardly one 
of those published has been edited with 
sufficient care. At last, I formed the 
plan of editing all the extant Greek manu- 
scripts written before some thousand 
years ago, including, too, those that do 
not concern the Bible. From such a 
work we could learn better than has hi- 
therto been possible how the ancient 
manuscripts were written in different 
times and countries; and thus, too, we 
could be instructed in what very few, 
even of the learned, understand, namely, 
why such a manuscript must have been 
written in the fourth century, another in 
the fifth, and another in the eighth, 
though the year be not noted upon it, 

Thus I have given you a general ac- 
count, dear readers, of the object of my 
explorations in this long journey. This 
may seem, at first, to be altogether too 
strictly a too learned matter; but, from 
the background of learning there is a way 
into life, For two of the chief points in 
these labors, to speak only of these, were 
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the ciearing up of the history of the sa- 
cred text and the restoration of the au- 
thentic apostolic text, on which our 
faith—our Christianity—so much de- 
pends. And to these labors are you in- 
different ? Has not the whole of Christ- 
ianity an interest in them? That this is 
80, is proved by the experience of my 
whole life, by the extraordinary interest 
in my investigations expressed in the dif- 
ferent countries of the Christian world. 

But one object connected with these 
extended studies, and at the same time 
standing above them, I have not yet 
named ; it was that which enticed me to 
go beyond the Mediterranean Sea into 
Africa and Asia. Our European libra- 
ries have obtained the treasures I was in 
search of, for the most part from the 
cloisters of the East, in which, from the 
earlier centuries, the sacred writings, and 
others also, were copied by the hands of 
diligent monks, as well as collected from 
all quarters. In the corners of these 
cloisters, the Greek, the Coptic, the Sy- 
rian, the Armenian, might not one or an- 
other monument of the Scripture still re- 
main hidden? Might not even every leaf 
of parchment there to be found, that con- 
tained testimonies to Scripture from the 
fifth, the sixth, the seventh century, be a 
little treasure, or even a considerable ad- 
dition to the stores of Christian learn- 
ing? 

I asked myself these questions, and 
thus sprung up, from the last part of the 
year 1842, my longing for the East. At 
that time I had completed a work which 
had received the best recognition in Eu- 
rope. A Theological Faculty of Prussia 
sent to the author, then twenty-seven 
years old, an honorary doctorate in theo- 
logy, thus anticipating another University 
in Switzerland, which had signified to me 
its intention of conferring the same de- 
gree. Three governments, outside of 
Germany, also honored me with the gift 
of their Orders; several others presented 
me with the large gold medals set apart 
for services to science; and one govern- 
ment, that of Holland, upon the repre- 
sentations of its learned theologians, or- 
dered such a medal to be struck espe- 
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cially for this work. You doubtless are 
asking, What kind of a work was this? 

There is in Paris one of the three most 
important manuscripts of the Greek New 
Testament. Written in the fifth century, 
and reedited in the seventh,and ninth 
centuries, with important changes, it had 
been wholly washed off in the twelfth 
century, in order to write upon the 
cleaned and newly polished parchment, 
which was then rare and costly, the trea- 
tises of an old Father of the church by 
the name of Ephraem. In the seventeenth 
century were first detected some traces 
of the old writing that had been wiped 
out. In the eighteenth, the Swiss divine, 
Wetstein, attempted to read it; but at 
the close of this century the Paris libra- 
rian said to Griesbach, of Jena, that it 
was impossible for the eye of a mortal to 
decipher with any exactness the manu- 
scripts which had been so thoroughly 
blotted out six centuries ago. In the 
year 1834 the French Government al- 
lowed an attempt, by chemical agencies, 
to make more legible the wan traces of 
the writing. But a Leipsic theologian, 
then in Paris, was so unfortunate in his 
attempts at restoring the writing that he 
publicly declared that it was impossible, 
on account of the state of the manuscript, 
to carry out the plan of editing the text, 
even with the means at the command of 
the French Government. Nevertheless, 
in the years 1841 and 1842, I succeeded 
in completely deciphering the document, 
even distinguishing precisely the differ- 
ent hands that had been at work on it. 
This created, on all sides, wonder and 
acknowledgments. 

My courage rose with this success, and 
the distinctions that attended it, and | 
now saw it to be a duty to put forth all 
my efforts for the attainment of what, 
from another side, had been declared to 
be wholly chimerical. Nor did the govern- 
ment of my Saxon fatherland abandon 
me ; it honored me by its support. King 
Frederick August IL, and his illustrious 
brother, John, who was well read even in 
the learning of the Holy Scriptures, be- 
stowed their personal favor upon the 
young Saxon. Several also of the well- 
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wishers to science in Frankfort, in Ge- 
neva, in Rome, and in Breslau, offered 
their aid in noble participation in my 
work. 

But I will not carry my readers through 
any further particulars of these journeys, 
although many interesting facts might be 
narrated, as, for instance, the very cordial 
participation of Pope Gregory XVI., in a 
long audience in May, 1848, and my in- 
tercourse with Cardinal Mezzofanti, so 
distinguished for his polyglot knowledge 
of languages, and who even wrote some 
verses in Greek about me. Let us rather 
eome at once to the Oriental tour of the 
year 1844, It was, as I have already 
mentioned, in April, 1844, that I took 
ship at Leghorn for Egypt. My hope of 
discovering many costly remains of manu- 
scripts, especially Biblical, dating from a 
remote Christian antiquity, was fulfilled 
even upon this journey above all my ex- 
pectations. The pearl of these was from 
Sinai. While I was examining the library 
in the St. Catherine cloister, at the foot 
of Sinai, in May, 1844, I saw in the mid- 
dle of the room a large and’ broad basket 
containing a number of fragments of old 
parchment. The librarian, a well-instruct- 
ed man, said to me, that similar fragments, 
two baskets full, had been thrown into 
the fire. How great was then my sur- 
prise, in this tMird filling of the fatal bas- 
ket, to find a considerable number of fo- 
ligs of a Greek Bible of the Old Testa- 
ment, which at once made upon me.the 
impression of being one of the oldest I 
had ever seen. I had the great satisfac- 
tion of getting possession, without any 
great trouble or cost, of about one third 
of these leaves, forty-three in number, 
The whole contents of the basket had, in 
fact, come very near being cast into the 
fire. But I could not succeed in getting 
the rest of the sheets. I failed in com- 
plete ignorance of the matter, in that 
reticence which was necessary to the at- 
tainment of my object. After copying a 
whole side with the text of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, I urgently recommended the 
most careful preservation of the rest, and 
of any similar manuscripts that might be 
found. 

Vou. TIL—9 
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On my return to Saxony there were not 
wanting learned men who seemed to un- 
derstand what a treasure I had brought 
back with me. But I kept secret the 
place of my discovery. This was my 
duty, that I might carry out the inten- 
tion of getting hold of the parts that were 
left behind. The whole of my rich manu- 
script collections from the Orient I made 
over to the Saxon Government, on their 
paying the debts which yet remained for 
my journey. I had previously said to 
the Government that, on the score of gra- 
titude, I regarded it as a co-possessor: 
While some fifty manuscripts, some of 
them very rare and important, received 
my own name when they were deposited 
in the library of the University of Leip- 
sic, I gave the name of the King, Fre- 
derick August, to the Sinaitic fragment, 
as a lasting memorial of thankful honor: 
This was published at Leipsic in 1846, in 
a splendid volume, every letter and every 
point being carefully printed on stone 
with the strictest exactness. 

In all the labors at home connectedi 
with the results of my investigations. 
while abroad, I did not cease to think of 
the discovered and distant treasure. 
Through an influential friend, whom I 
had found at the court of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, I made proposals for it; but he 
wrote, in consequence of the steps taken, 
that since my departure the monks of the 
cloister were well aware that they had a 
treasure, and that they would not part 
with it for any sum of money. 

Then I determined to undertake a new 
expedition to the East, with the intention 
of copying in the cloister the original 
document, which was so important for 
the text of Scripture. In January, 1853, 
I left Leipsic, and sailed from Trieste for 
Egypt, In February I found myself, for 
the second time, in the Sinai cloister. On 
this second Oriental journey I was, if 
possible, even more fortunate than on the 
first, in the discovery of precious Biblical 
documents; but of the treasure seen in 
the year 1844 I could get no tidings, nor 
did I even find a trace of it. Yet there 
was, indeed, one trace; for I found in an- 
other manuscript a small shred, with 
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eleven short lines on each’ side from the 
First Book of Moses. It served to con- 
vince me that the manuscript originally 
contained the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, but that most of it must long since 
have been destroyed. 

After my return I began to publish a 
new collection of Christian documents of 
the highest antiquity; and in the first 
volume, 1844, I brought out that page of 
the Sinai manuscript which I had copied 
in 1844, without even now giving the lo- 
cality. At the same time I publicly de- 
clared that I also claimed the honor of 
the discovery of the other very ancient 
fragments of the Bible from the same 
manuscript, wherever they might after- 
ward have been taken ; for I conjectured 
that they might already have been brought 
to Europe by some one of the learned 
travelers who had visited Sinai after me. 

I had now to set myself to the working 
up of my rich materials. To a second 
journey to Paris in 1849 came new jour- 
neys through Germany, into Switzerland, 
and over to England. Meanwhile I had 
to devote several years of most careful 
toil to a seventh edition of my Greek 
New Testament, which had become ne- 
cessary. Yet still I was drawn with the 
strongest pressure of heart to new Ori- 
ental investigations. For several reasons, 
and especially because I knew that the 
name of the emperor of Russia was re- 
garded with the highest reverence in the 
Oriental cloisters, in the autumn of 1856 
I laid before the imperial government the 
plan of a great Oriental journey for ex- 
plorations. In St. Petersburgh there was 
not wanting opposition to the foreign 
Protestant savant, who wished to be in- 
trusted with a mission to the Orient from 
the Greek orthodox emperor. But the 
good cause prevailed. The sympathies 
which my plan awakened in the imperial 
family itself had a decided influence with 
the Ozar. In September, 1858, my offer 
was accepted, and all the funds I had 
asked were put at my disposal. Three 
months later I had happily completed the 
seventh edition of my New Testament, 
after three years’ labor, and at the begin- 
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ning of January, 1859, I went for the 
third time to the East. 

A short time before this there was an 
occurrence which gave me special satis- 
faction. A learned Englishman, a friend 
of mine, had been sent by the English 
government to the East on the same er- 
rand—the finding and purchasing of old 
Greek manuscripts. In spite of all the 
gold at his command, he had got almost 
nothing, as he related in his Report to the 
Royal Government of Great Britain. But 
it also stands in this report that he had 
not gone to Sinai; for so it reads: ‘“ Af- 
ter the visit of so eminent a paleogra- 
phist and critic as Dr. Tischendorf there 
was nothing to be hoped for there.” I 
saw from this how wisely I had acted in 
not disclosing my secret of the year 
1844. 

The last part of January I greeted for 
the third time in fifteen years the cloister 
of St. Catherine. In honor of the mis- 
sion intrusted to me I was received with 
special distinction. The Prior saluted 
me with the wish that I might succeed in 
the discovery of new supports for the 
Divine truth. In this he said more than 
he himself could be thinking of. 

I had already spent several days in in- 
vestigating the manuscripts of the clois- 
ter, and had been so fortunate as to get 
at several important documents. On the 
fourth of February I ordered camels to 
be ready on the seventh to return to 
Cairo. On the afternoon of that day I 
went with the custodian of the cloister on 
a visit to the neighboring mountains, and 
as we returned to the cloister, twilight 
setting in, he invited me to partake of 
some refreshment in his cell. We had 
hardly entered, when the custodian, con- 
tinuing our precious conversation, said : 
“Here, too, I have a Septuagint,” (that 
is, a copy of the Old Testament in Greek, 
translated by the “seventy.”) He went 
to a corner of the room, took up a pack- 
age wrapped in a red cloth, and laid it on 
the table before me. I opened the cloth 
and saw, to my utter astonishment, the 
Sinai Bible, and that too consisting not 
only of the fragments of the Old Testa- 
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ment which I had taken out of the basket 
fifteen years ago, but increased by other 
parts of the Old Testament, and especial- 
ly by the whole of the New Testament, 
with the addition of the whole Epistle of 
Barnabas and a part of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. (These additions had been 
looked up soon after my departure in 
1844. It was at once seen that they be 
longed with the fragments which I had 
so urgently commended to their care, and 
all were put together.) In the most joy- 
ful excitement, which of course neither 
the custodian nor another brother who 
was present could comprehend, I begged 
permission to carry the cloth with all its 
contents tomy room. There first I gave 
myself up to the full impression of this 
occurrence. I knew that I had in my 
hands the costliest jewel that could be 
discovered for Biblical investigation, and 
one that surpassed in age and value all 
similar manuscripts in the world, upon 
which I had been busy for the space 
of twenty years. No description can 
be given of such an hour, of such an 
experience. The night was cold, yet I 
at once set to work transcribing the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas. Of this work, which 
reaches so far back toward the origin of 
the Christian church, the first part in 
the original Greek text had been sought 
for in vain for two centuries. And the 
Epistle of Barnabas, as well as the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, had been regarded by 
many, from the end of the second to 
the beginning of the fourth century, as a 
part even of the New Testament. Hence 
both these writings are found in the 
Sinai Bible, which was written in the first 
half of the fourth century—that is, about 
the time of the first Christian Emperor. 

On the seventh of February, early in 
the morning, I sent for the custodian. I 
wanted to take the manuscript with me 
at once to Cairo to complete the copying 
of it. But as the Prior of the convent had 
gone to Cairo two days before, in order 
to meet the authorities of the Cairo moth- 
er-cloister for the election of a new arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, and as one of 
the brothers was opposed to my wish, I 
started in all haste for Cairo early on the 
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same day, in order, if possible, there to 
meet the authorities and come to an un- 
derstanding with them. A festive leave- 
taking honored my third departure from 
the cloister. The Russian flag waved 
high over the walls of the cloister, salutes 
were fired, echoing all around. The prin- 
cipal brothers of the cloister went with 
me to the next plain. 

T found at Cairo the same sympathy 
which had aided me so much among the 
Sinai brothers. The priors, who for- 
tunately had not left, after a short con- 
sultation, granted my request, and at 
once sent a messenger on a dromedary to 
Sinai to bring the manuscript. As soon 
as February twenty-fourth the inestima- 
ble jewel was put into my hands for 
copying. The labor was prodigious, for 
I had to transcribe with painful exacti- 
tude more than one hundred and ten 
thousand lines, with innumerable pas- 
sages made difficult by later corrections 
and many words faded out, and the tem- 
perature of the Cairo sky, in the months 
of March, April, and May, never fell be- 
low some twenty degrees Reaumur in the 
shade. 

In my continuous intercourse with the 
cloister, I had the opportunity of laying 
before them the proposal of giving the 
original of this Bible to the Emperor of 
Russia, as the shield and protector of the 
Greek Orthodox faith. The proposition 
was favored, but an unexpected hindrance 
interfered with its being carried out. The 
new archbishop, unanimously chosen in 
Easter week, who would have to give the 
final and valid permission for such a do- 
nation, needed still to be consecrated by 
a prince of the church and to be recog- 
nized at the Sublime Porte. . Thereupon 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem raised a pro- 
test against him. However, it was hoped 
that in three months the official installa- 
tion would be obtained. In these cir- 
cumstances I started at the beginning of 
May for Jerusalem. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, of Rus- 
sia, came into Jaffa at the same time. 
He had from the first taken the most 
lively interest in my mission. I accom- 
panied him to Jerusalem. To carry out 
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my projects, I made use of the old libra- 
ries of Jerusalem and of the cloister San 
Saba, on the Dead Sea, and went thence 
to Beirout and Ladokia, to Smyrna and 
to the Isle of Patmos. In these wander- 
ings, too, I obtained the most fortunate 
results. At the time agreed upon— the 
end of July —I hastened back to Cairo. 
There the most unexpected disappoint- 
ment awaited me. The Sinaitic brother- 
hood had not at all reached the fulfillment 
of their wishes. The Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem had repeated his protest in the 
strongest style. The five deputies of the 
cloister had been for months at Constan- 
tinople, not knowing what to do, as they 
could not have a hearing at the Porte for 
their well-attested rights against the ar- 
bitrary claims of the hostile patriarch. 
The archbishop and his friends now 
implored me to act for the imperiled in- 
terests of the cloister. I determined, 
without hesitation, to go at once to Con- 
stantinople in their behalf, and to aid 
their deputies. Received in the most 
friendly way by Prince Lobanow, the 
Russian ambassador before the Sublime 


Porte, and quartered in his own country- 
seat on the banks of the Bosphorus, it 
became possible for me to promote the 


cause intrusted to my charge. Yet the 
implacable and powerful foe still had the 
upper hand. There was at last no other 
way left of attaining the object except 
the appearing of the archbishop in per- 
son, and an appeal from him to all the 
patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops. In 
fact, before the end of the year, in conse- 
quence of their consultation, the good 
rights of the cloister conquered. In car- 
rying in person this result to Cairo, I 
connected with it a proposition for attain- 
ing my own object, supported in this by 
Prince Lobanow. 

On the twenty-seventh of September, I 
was again in Cairo. I received from the 
assembled brothers and their archbishop 
the most lively thanks for what I had 
done in Constantinople, and on the twen- 
ty-eighth of September they put into my 
hands, with expressions of the most hon- 
orable confidence, the Sinai Bible, which 
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I was to carry to St. Petersburgh. On 
account of the relations of the cloister, 
this was to be only a preliminary, not a 
final transmission. I received the manu- 
script only for the purpose of publishing 
an exact edition of the same, with con- 
stant consultation of the original. 

The early part of October I left the 
land of the Nile, while the heat of the 
south was still glowing upon the palm- 
groves. On the nineteenth of November, 
when the northern winter was already 
breaking upon St. Petersburgh, I put 
into the hands of their Imperial Russian 
majesties, at Zarsko Selo, my costly col- 
lection of ancient manuscripts in the 
Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, and other 
languages. ‘The Sinai Bible shone as the 
crown of the whole collection. I at once 
proposed to the emperor, Alexander II., 
the plan of an edition which would make 
it one of the greatest and most splendid 
works of learned science, worthy of the 
subject and of the emperor. 

Brilliant proposals were made to me to 
settle down in St. Petersburgh altogether, 
or at least for several years, but I thought 
I ought not to accede to them. In three 
years I completed at Leipsic, with three 
intervening journeys to St. Petersburgh, 
the publication of this difficult and com- 
prehensive work in four folio volumes. 

In October, 1862, I went again to St. 
Petersburgh, in order there to give over 
my finished work. His gracious majesty, 
who had generously borne all the costs, 
and likewise acceded to my proposition 
that a work so important for Christianity 
should be published at the jubilee which 
celebrated the thousandth year of the 
Russian monarchy, distributed the work 
as a gift in all parts of Christendom. In 
the whole Christian church, without dif- 
ference of confessions, it has received the 
highest recognition, Even the Pope ad- 
dressed to the editor a letter in which he 
expressed his “congratulations” and his 
‘*wonder.” And a few months since the 
two chief universities of old England, 
Cambridge and Oxford, honored the dis- 
coverer and editor of the Sinai Bible, with 
heartfelt and rare generosity, by confer- 
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ring upon him their highest academic 
honor in the festive presence of the whole 
university. ; 

A learned, venerable, and courtly man 
declared on this occasion that he would 
rather have discovered for the queen of 
England the Sinaitic manuscript than the 
Koh-i-nur (‘‘mountain-of-light”) dia- 
mond, 

But higher than all these flattering re- 
cognitions and thanks, which can not be 
impaired by outbreaks of unintelligent 
jealousy, is the conviction that this Sinai 
Bible, in these times so abounding in 
anti-Christian tendencies, has been given 
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by Divine Providence as a true light for 
the Holy Scripture, in defense of its 
truth, and as well as for the restoration 
of its unfalsified original form, 

One of the objects, therefore, which I 
now have most at heart is to translate the 
New Testament with care from the Sinai 
Bible into the German tongue. In this 
translation I shall at the same time at- 
tempt to reply, in a prolonged preface, to 
all the questions which an inquisitive 
reader may have to propose to me about 
the sacred text as he has it in his hands 
in the Bible of Luther. 


——_—_—__—_—____——- - > eo —_____———_ 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE REFORMATION ON THE SCOTTISH 
CHARACTER.* 


Muca, indeed, is to be said for the 
Scotch nobles. In the first shock of the 
business at Kirk-o’-Field, they forgot 
their politics in a sense of national dis- 
grace. They sent the Queen to Loch 
Leven, They intended to bring her to 
trial, and, if she was proved guilty, to 
expose and perhaps punish her. All par- 
ties for a time agreed in this—even the 
Hamiltons themselves; and had they 
been left alone they would have done it, 
But they had a perverse neighbor in 
England, to whom crowned heads were 
sacred, Elizabeth, it might have been 
thought, would have had no particular 
objection; but Elizabeth had aims of her 
own which baffled calculation. Elizabeth, 
the representative of revolution, yet de- 
tested revolutionists, The Reformers in 
Scotland, the Huguenots in France, the 
insurgents in the United Provinces, were 
the only friends she had in Europe. For 
her own safety she was obliged to encour- 
age them; yet she hated them all, and 
would at any moment have abandoned 
them all, if, in any other way, she could 
have secured herself. She might have 
conquered her personal objection to 
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Knox—she could not conquer her aver- 
sion to a Church which rose out of re- 
volt against authority, which was demc- 
cratic in constitution and republican in 
politics. When driven into alliance with 
the Scotch Protestants, she angrily and 
passionately disclaimed any community 
of creed with them; and for subjects to 
sit in judgment on their prince was a 
precedent which she would not tolerate. 
Thus she flung her mantle over Mary 
Stuart. She told the Scotch Council here 
in Edinburgh that, if they hurt a hair of 
her head, she would harry their country, 
and hang them all on the trees round 
Edinburgh if she could find any trees 
there for that purpose. She tempted the 
Queen to England with her fair promises 
after the battle of Langside, and then, to 
her astonishment, imprisoned her. Yet 
she still shielded her reputation, still fos- 
tered her party in Scotland, still inces- 
santly threatened and incessantly endeav- 
ored to restore her, She kept her safe, 
because, in her lucid intervals, her minis- 
ters showed her the madness of acting 
otherwise, Yet for three years she kept 
her own people in a fever of apprehen- 
sion, She madea settled government in 
Scotland impossible ; till, distracted and 
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perplexed, the Scottish statesmen went 
back to their first schemes. They as- 
sured themselves’ that in one way or 
other the Queen of Scots would sooner 
or later come again among them. They, 
and others besides them, believed that 
Elizabeth was cutting her own throat, 
and that the best that they could do was 
to recover their own Queen’s favor, and 
make the most of her and her titles; and 
so they lent themselves again to the Eng- 
lish Catholic conspiracies. 

The Earl of Moray—the one supremely 
noble man then living in the country— 
was put out of the way by an assassin. 
French and Spanish money poured in, 
and French and Spanish armies were to 
be again invited over to Scotland. This 
is the form in which the drama unfolds 
itself in the correspondence of the time. 
Maitland, the soul and spirit of it all, 
said, in scorn, that “‘he would make the 
Queen of England sit upon her tail and 
whine like a whipped dog.” The only 
powerful noblemen who remained on the 
Protestant side were Lennox, Morton, 
and Mar. Lord Lennox was a poor crea- 
ture, and was soon dispatched; Mar was 
old and weak; and Morton was an un- 
principled scoundrel, who used the Refor- 
mation only as a stalking-horse to cover 
the spoils which he had clutched in the 
confusion, and was ready to desert the 
cause at any moment if the balance of 
advantage shifted. Even the ministers 
of the Kirk were fooled and flattered 
over. Maitland told Mary Stuart that he 
had gained them all except one. 

John Knox alone defied both his 
threats and his persuasions. Good reason 
has Scotland to be proud of Knox. He 
only, in this wild crisis, saved the Kirk 
which he had founded, and saved with it 
Scottish and English freedom. But for 
Knox, and what he was able still to do, 
it is almost certain that the Duke of Al- 
va’s army would have been landed on the 
eastern coast. The conditions were drawn 
eut and agreed upon for the reception, 
the support, and the stay of the Spanish 
troops. Two thirds of the English peer- 


age had bound themselves to rise against 
Elizabeth, and Alva waited only till Scot- 
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land itself was quiet. Only that quiet 
would not be. Instead of quiet came 
three dreadful years of civil war. Scot- 
land was split into factions, to which the 
mother and the son gave names. The 
Queen’s lords, as they were called, with 
unlimited money from France and Flan- 
ders, held Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
all the border line was theirs, and all 
the north and west. Elizabeth’s Council, 
wiser than their mistress, barely squeezed 
out of her reluctant parsimony enough to 
keep Mar and Morton from making terms 
with the rest; but there her assistance 
ended. She would still say nothing, 
promise nothing, bind herself to nothing, 
and, so far as she was concerned, the war 
would have been soon enough brought 
toa close. But away at St. Andrews, 
John Knox, broken in body, and scarcely 
able to stagger up the pulpit-stairs, still 
thundered in the parish church; and his 
voice, it was said, was like ten thousand 
trumpets braying in the ear of Scottish 
Protestantism. All the lowlands thrilled 
under his tones. Our English Cromwell 
found in the man of religion a match for 
the man of honor. Before Cromwell, 
all over the Lothians, and across from 
St. Andrews to Stirling and Glasgow— 
through farm, and town, and village—the 
words of Knox had struck the inmost 
chords of the Scottish commons’ hearts. 
Passing over knight and noble, he had 
touched the farmer, the peasant, the 
petty tradesman, and the artisan, and 
turned the men of clay into men of steel. 
The village preacher, when he left his pul- 
pit, doffed cap and cassock, and donned 
morion and steel-cap. The Lothian yeo- 
man’s household became for the nonce a 
band of troopers, who would cross 
swords with the night riders of Buc- 
cleuch. It was a terrible time, a time 
rather of anarchy than of defined war, 
for it was without form or shape. Yet 
the horror of it was everywhere. Houses 
and villages were burned, and women 
and children tossed on pike-point into 
the flames. Strings of poor men were 
dangled day after day from the walls of 
Edinburgh Castle. A word any way 
from Elizabeth would have ended it, but 
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that word Elizabeth would never speak ; 
and, maddened with suffering, the people 
half believed that she was feeding the 
fire for her own bad purposes, when it 
was only that she would not make up 
her mind to allow a crowned princess to 
be dethroned. No earthly influence 
could have held men true in such a trial. 
The noble lords—the Earl of Morton and 
suchlike—would have made their own 
conditions, and gone with the rest; but 
the vital force of the Scotch nation, show- 
ing itself where it was least looked for, 
would not have it so. 

A very remarkable account of the state 
of the Scotch commons at this time is to 
be found in a letter of an English emis- 
sary, who had been sent by Lord Bur- 
leigh to see how things were going there. 
It was not merely a new creed that they 
had got; it was a new vital power. 
‘You would be astonished to see how 
men are changed here,’ this writer said. 
‘There is little of that submission to 
those above them which there used to be. 
The poor think and act for themselves. 
They are growing strong, confident, in- 
dependent. The farms are better culti- 
vated ; the farmers are growing rich. The 
merchants at Leith are thriving, and, not- 
withstanding the pirates, they are in- 
creasing their ships and opening a brisk 
trade with France.’ All this while civil 
war was raging, and the flag of Queen 
Mary was still floating over Edinburgh 
Castle. 
more it surprised the politicians. It was 
the one thing which disconcerted, baffled, 
and finally ruined the schemes and the 
dreams of Maitland. When he had gained 
the aristocracy, he thought that he had 
gained every body, and, as it turned out, 
he had all his work still to do. The Span- 
iards did not come. The prudent Alva 
would not risk invasion till Scotland at 
least was assured. And, as time passed, 
the English conspiracies were discovered 
and broken up. The Duke of Norfolk 
lost his head; the Queen of Scots was 
found to have been mixed up with the 
plots to murder Elizabeth; and Elizabeth 
at last took courage and recognized 
James. Supplies of money ceased to 


It surprised the English; still 
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come from abroad, and gradually the tide 
turned. The Protestant cause once more 
grew towards the ascendant. The great 
families one by one came round again; 
and, as the backward movement began, 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew gave it 
a fresh and tremendous impulse. Even 
the avowed Catholics—the Hamiltons, 
the Gordons, the Scotts, the Kers, the 
Maxwells — quailed before the wail of 
rage and sorrow which at that great 
horror rose over their country. The 
Queen’s party dwindled away to a handful 
of desperate politicians, who still clung 
to Edinburgh Castle. But Elizabeth’s 
“ peace-makers,” as the big English can- 
non were called, came round, at the Re- 
gent’s request, from Berwick; David's 
tower, as Knox had long ago foretold, 
“ran down over the cliff like a sandy 
brae;” and the cause of Mary Stuart in 
Scotland was extinguished forever. Poor 
Grange, who deserved a better end, was 
hanged at the Market Cross, Secretary 
Maitland, the cause of all the mischief— 
the cleverest man, as far as intellect went, 
in all Britain—died (so later rumors said) 
by his own hand. A nobler version of 
his end is probably a truer one: He had 
been long ill, so ill that when the Castle 
cannon were fired he had been carried 
into the cellars as unable to bear the 
sound, The breaking down of his hopes 
finished him. “The secretary,” wrote 
some one from the spot to Cecil, ‘is dead 
of grief, being unable to endure the great 
hatred which all this people bears to- 
wards him.” It would be well if some 
competent man would write a life of 
Maitland, or at least edit his papers. 
They contain by far the clearest account 
of the inward movements of the time; 
and he himself is one of the most tragic- 
ally interesting characters in the cycle.of 
the Reformation history. 

With the fall of the Castle, then, but 
not till then, it became clear to all men 
that the Reformation would hold its 
ground. It was the final trampling out 
of the fire which for five years had 
threatened both England and Scotland 
with flames and ruin. _ For five years— 
as late certainly as St. Bartholomew— 
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those who understood best the true state 
of things, felt the keenest misgivings how 
the events would turn. That things ended 
as they did was due to the spirit of the 
Scotch commons. There was a moment 
when, if they had given way, all would 
have gone, perhaps even to Elizabeth’s 
throne. They had passed for nothing; 
they had proved to be every thing; had 
proved — the ultimate test in human 
things—to be the power which could hit 
the hardest blows, and they took rank 
accordingly. The creed began now in 
good earnest to make its way into hall 
and castle; but it kept the form which it 
assumed in its first hours of its danger 
and trial, and never after lost it. Had the 
aristocracy dealt sincerely with things in 
the earlier stages of the business, again I 
say the democratic element in the Kirk 
might have’ been softened or modified. 
But the Protestants had been trifled with 
by their own natural leaders; used and 
abused by Elizabeth; despised by the 
worldly intelligence and power of the 
times—they triumphed after all, and, as 
a natural consequence, set their own 
mark and stamp upon the fruits of the 
victory: 

The question now is, what has the 
Kirk so established done for Scotland? 
Has it justified its own existence? Brief- 
ly, we might say, it has continued its 
first function as the guardian of Scottish 
freedom. But that is a vague phrase, 
and there are special accusations against 
the Kirk and its doctrines, which imply 
ithat it has cared for other things than 
freedom. Narrow, fanatical, dictatorial, 
intrusive, superstitious, a spiritual des- 
potism, the old priesthood over again 
with a new face—these and other such 
epithets and expressions we have heard 
often enough applied to it at more than 
one stage of its history. Well, I suppose 
that neither the Kirk nor any thing else 
of man’s making is altogether perfect. 
But let us look at the work which lay 
before it when it had got over its first 
perils. Scotch patriotism succeeded at 
last in the object it had so passionately 
set its heart upon. It sent a king at last 


of the Scotch blood to England, and a 


new dynasty ; and it never knew peace 
or quiet after. The Kirk had stood be- 
tween James Stuart and his kingcraft. 
He hated it as heartily as did his mother ; 
and when he got to England, he found 
people there who told him it would be 
easy to destroy it, and he found the 
strength of a fresh empire to back him 
in trying to doit. To have forced Pre- 
lacy upon Scotland would have been to 
destroy the life out of Scotland. Thrust 
upon them by force, it would have been 
no more endurable than Popery. They 
would as soon, perhaps sooner, have had 
what the Irish call the “rale thing” back 
again. The political freedom of the 
country was now wrapped up in the 
Kirk; and the Stuarts were perfectly 
well aware of that, and for that very rea- 
son began their crusade against it. 

And now, suppose the Kirk had been 
the broad, liberal, philosophical, intellect- 
ual thing which some people think it 
ought to have been, how would it have 
fared in that crusade; how altogether 
would it have encountered those sur- 
plices of Archbishop Laud or those dra- 
goons of Claverhouse? It is hard to 
lose one’s life for a ‘* perhaps ;” and philo- 
sophical belief at the bottom means a 
‘* perhaps,” and nothing more. For more 
than half the seventeenth century, the 
battle had to be fought out in Scotland, 
which in reality was the battle between 
liberty and despotism ; and where, except 
in an intense, burning conviction that 
they were maintaining God’s cause against 
the devil, could the poor Scotch people 
have found the strength for the unequal 
struggle which was forced upon them? 
Toleration is a good thing in its place; 
but you can not tolerate what will not 
tolerate you, and is trying to cut your 
throat. Enlightenment you can not have 
enough of, but it must be the true en- 
lightenment which sees a thing in all its 
bearings. In these matters the vital 
questions are not always those which 
appear on the surface ; and in the passion 
and resolution of brave and noble men 
there is often an inarticulate intelligence 
deeper than what can be expressed in 
words, Action sometimes will hit the 
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mark, when the spoken word either 
misses it or is but half the truth. On 
such subjects, and with common men, 
latitude of mind means weakness of mind. 
There is but a certain quantity of spirit- 
ual force in any man. Spread it over a 
broad surface, the stream is shallow and 
languid; narrow the channel, and it be- 
comes a driving force, Each may be 
well at its own time, The mill-race which 
drives the water-wheel is dispersed in 
rivulets over the meadow at its foot. The 
Covenanters fought the fight and won the 
victory, and then, and not till then, came 
the David Humes with their essays on 
miracles, and the Adam Smiths with their 
political economies, and steam-engines, 
and railroads, and philosophical institu- 
tions, and all the other blessed or un- 
blessed fruits of liberty. 

But we may go further. Institutions 
exist for men, not men for institutions, 
and the ultimate test of any system of 
politics, or body of opinions or form of 
belief, is the effect produced on the con- 
duct and condition of the people who live 
and die under them. Now, I am not to 
speak of Scotland of the present day. 
That, happily, is no business of mine. 
We have to do here with Scotland before 
the march of intellect; with Scotland of 
the last two centuries ; with the three or 
four hundred thousand families, who for 
half-a-score of generations believed simply 


and firmly in the principles of the Re- 


formation, and walked in the ways of it. 

Looked at broadly, one would say they 
had been an eminently pious people. It 
is part of the complaint of modern philo- 
sophers about them, that religion, or 
superstition, or whatever they please to 
call it, had too much to do with their 
daily lives. So far as one can look into 
that commonplace round of things which 
historians never tell us about, there have 
rarely been seen in this world a set of 
people who have thought more about 
right and wrong, and the judgment about 
them of the upper powers. Long-headed, 
thrifty industry, a sound hatred of all 
waste, imprudence, idleness, extrava- 
gance—the feet planted firmly upon the 
earth—a conscientious sense that the 
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worldly virtues are, nevertheless, very 
necessary virtues, that without these, 
honesty for one thing is not possible, and 
that without honesty no other excellence, 
religious or moral, is worth any thing at 
all—this is the stuff of which Scotch 
life was made, and very good stuff it is. 
It has been called gloomy, austere, harsh, 
and such other epithets. A gifted modern 
writer has favored us lately with long 
strings of extracts from the sermons of 
Scotch divines of the last century, tak- 
ing hard views of human shortcomings 
and their probable consequences, and 
passing hard censures upon the world 
and its amusements. Well, no doubt 
amusement is a very good thing; but I 
should rather infer from the vehemence 
and frequency of these denunciations 
that the people had not been in the habit 
of denying themselves too immoderately ; 
and, after all, it is no very hard charge 
against those teachers that they thought 
more of duty than of pleasure. Sermons 
always exaggerate the theoretic side of 
things; and the most austere preacher, 
when he is out of the pulpit, and you 
meet him at the dinner-table, becomes 
singularly like other people. We may 
take courage, I think, we may believe 
safely that in those minister-ridden days, 
men were not altogether so miserable ; 
we may hope that no large body of hu- 
man beings have for any length of time 
been too dangerously afraid of enjoyment, 
Among other good qualities the Scots 
have been distinguished for humor—not 
for venomous wit, but for kindly, genial 
humor, which half loves what it laughs 
at—and this alone shows clearly enough 
that those to whom it belongs have not 
looked too exclusively on the gloomy side 
of the world. I should rather say that 
the Scots had been an unusually happy 
people. Intelligent industry, the honest 
doing of daily work, with a sense that it 
must be done well, under penalties; the 
necessaries of life moderately provided 
for; and a sensible content with the situa- 
tion of life in which men are born—this 
through the week, and at the end of it 
the “Cottar’s Saturday Night”—the 
homely family, gathered reverently and 
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peacefully together, and irradiated with 
a sacred presence. Happiness! such 
happiness as we human creatures are 
likely to know upon this world, will be 
found there, if anywhere. 

The author of the History of Civiliza- 
tion makes a naive remark in connection 
with this subject. Speaking of the other 
country, which he censures equally with 
Scotland for its slavery to superstition, 
he says of the Spaniards that they are 
a well-natured, truthful, industrious, tem- 
perate, pious people, innocent in their 
habits, affectionate in their families, full 
of humor, vivacity, and shrewdness, yet 
that all this “ has availed them nothing” — 
“has availed them nothing,” that is his 
expression—because they are loyal, be- 
cause they are credulous, because they 
are contented, because they have not 
apprehended the first commandment of 
the new covenant, “Thou shalt get on 
and make money, and better thy condi- 
tion in life ;” because, therefore, they have 
added nothing to the scientific knowledge, 
the wealth, and the progress of mankind. 
Without these, it seems, the old-fashion- 
ed virtues avail nothing. They avail a 
great deal to human happiness. Applied 
science, and steam, and railroads, and 
machinery, enable an_ ever-increasing 
number of people to live upon the earth ; 
but the happiness of those people re- 
mains, so far'as I know, dependent very 
much on the old conditions. I should be 
glad to believe that the new views of 
things will produce effects upon the 
character in the long-run half so beauti- 
ful. 

There isemuch more to say on this sub- 
ject, were there time to say it, but I will 
not trespass too far upon your patience; 
and I would gladly have ended here, had 
not the mention of Spain suggested one 
other topic, which I should not leave un- 
noticed. The Spain of Cervantes and 
Don Quixote was the Spain of the Inqui- 
sition. The Scotland of Knox and Mel- 
ville was the Scotland of the witch-trials 
and witch-burnings. The belief in witch- 
es was common to all the world. The 
prosecution and punishment of the poor 
creatures was more conspicuous in Scot- 


land when the Kirk was most powerful; in 
England and New-England, when Puri- 
tan principles were also dominant there. 
It is easy to understand the reasons. 
Evil of all kinds was supposed to be the 
work of a personal devil; and in the 
general horror of evil, this particular 
form of it, in which the devil was 
thought especially active, excited the 
most passionate detestation. Thus, even 
the best men lent themselves uncon- 
sciously to the most detestable cruelty. 
Knox himself is not free from reproach. 
A poor woman was burned at St. An- 
drews. when he was living there, and 
when a word from him would have saved 
her, It remains a lesson to all time, that 
goodness, though the indispensable ad- 
junct to knowledge, is no substitute for 
it; that when conscience undertakes to 
dictate beyond its province, the result is 
only the more monstrous. 

It is well that we should look this mat- 
ter in the face; and as particular stories 
leave more impression than general state- 
ments, I will mention one, perfectly well 
authenticated, which I take from the 
official report of the proceedings: To- 
ward the end of 1593 there was trouble 
in the family of the Earl of Orkney. His 
brother laid a plot to murder him, and 
was said to have sought the help of a 
“notorious witch,” called Alison Balfour. 
When Alison Balfour’s life was looked 
into, no evidence could be found connect- 
ing her either with the particular offense 
or with witchcraft in general ; but it was 
enough in these matters to be accused. 
She swore she was innocent; but her 
guilt was only held to be aggravated by 
perjury. She was tortured again and 
again. Her legs were put in the caschi- 
laws—an iron frame which was gradually 
heated till it burned into the flesh—but 
no confession could be wrung from her. 
The caschilaws failed utterly, and some- 
thing else had to be tried. She had a 
husband, a son, and a daughter, a child 
seven years old. As her own sufferings 
did not work upon her, she might be 
touched perhaps by the sufferings of 
those who were dear to her. They were 
brought into Court, and placed at her 
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side; and the husband first was placed 
in the ‘lang irons’—some accursed in- 
strument; I know not what. Still the 
devil did not yield. She bore this; and 
her son was next operated on. The boy’s 
legs were set in ‘the boot’—~the iron 
boot you may have heard of. The wedges 
were driven in, which, when forced home, 
crushed the very bone and marrow. Fifty- 
seven mallet-strokes were delivered upon 
the wedges. Yet this, too, failed. There 
was no confession yet. So, last of all, 
the little daughter was taken. There was 
a machine called the piniwinkies, a kind 
of thumbscrew, which brought blood 
from under the finger-nails, with a pain 
successfully terrible, These things were 
applied to the poor child’s hands, and 
the mother’s constancy broke down, and 
she said she would admit any thing they 
wished. She confessed her witchcraft— 
so tried, she would have confessed to the 
seven deadly sins—and then she was 
burned, again, however, with her last 
breath, protesting her innocence. 

It is due to the intelligence of the time 
to admit that after this her guilt was 
doubted, and such vicarious means of ex- 
torting confession do not seem to have 
been tried again. Yet the men who in- 
flicted these tortures would have borne 
them all themselves sooner than have 
done any act which they consciously 
knew to be wrong. They did not know 
that the instincts of humanity were more 
sacred than the logic of theology, and in 
fighting against the devil they were them- 
selves doing the devil’s work. We should 
not attempt to apologize for these things, 
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still less to forget them. No martyrs ever 
suffered to instil into mankind a more 
wholesome terror—more wholesome, or 
one more hard to learn. The more con- 
scientious men are, the more difficult it 
is for them to understand that in their 
most cherished convictions, when they 
pass beyond the limits where the wise 
and good of all sorts agree, they may 
be the victims of mere delusion. Yet, 
after all, and happily, such cases were 
but few, and affected but lightly the gene- 
ral condition of the people. 

The student running over the records 
of other times finds certain salient things 
standing out in frightful prominence. 
He concludes that the substance of those 
times was made up of the matters most 
dwelt on by the annalist. He forgets that 
the things most noticed are not those of 
everyday experience, but the abnormal, 
the extraordinary, the monstrous. The 
exceptions are noted down, the common 
and usual is passed over in silence. The 
philosophic historian, studying hereafter 
this present age, in which we are our- 
selves living, may say that it was-a time 
of unexampled prosperity, luxury, and 
wealth ; but catching at certain horrible 
murders which have lately disgraced our 
civilization, may call us a nation of as- 
sassins. It is to inyert the pyramid and 
stand it on its point. The same system 
of belief which produced the tragedy 
which I have described, in its proper 


‘province as the guide of ordinary life, 


has been the immediate cause of all that 
is best and greatest in Scottish char- 
acter. 


BEFORE THE SPRING. 


Tue earth is burying her dead : 

The trees like bending mourners stand ; 
A tender, serious light is shed 

From the brown lane and meadow-land ; 
But treasures new are in the mould, 
That soft dark lap of birth and death, 
As violets, daisies, crocus bold, 


And every mouth of fragrant breath ; 
The falling of the leaves hath stirred 
The wingéd maids of sleeping Spring; 
And stealthy they as tree-hid bird 
Full-handed watch the Winter King. 
The earth is burying her dead ; 
But others come as fair instead. 
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THE LAST TWIG ON THE TREE. 


Rieu? in the midst of winter, we have 
had such a time of blossoming and fra- 
grance and happiness in our cold New- 
England, that I wish to tell you a little 
story that happened in the very heart 
of it. 

Christmas was coming and earth was 
filled with the sounds of its approach. 
Trees grew up in a night—in the church- 
es. It did not seem to make the slightest 
difference who owned the church, or what 
name the people went by, who worshiped 
in it, the trees stood straight and tall 
and green, right before the pulpits, and 
pointed their tops to the roofs and towers, 
and spread their green branches where 
they would, and nobody said “nay” to 
one of them. 

Door-bells were rung very early in the 
morning and late at night, and pretty well- 
eared for beggars appeared for something 
to adorn the trees with, Who could 
turn one of them away? not we, and so 
purses were opened and contents given, 
fires were set alight, and more cakes than 
“the baker” knows of were made for 
this wonderful time. It was so charm- 
ing to see the whole Christian commu- 
nity keeping Christmas together and for 
the children. 

You will think my story is never com- 
ing, but it lies not far away, and here it 
hath beginning. 

There is a beautiful town in New-Eng- 
land, that worked early and late, with 
skill, energy, and brilliant success during 
our civil war for the cause we loved. It 
made—I know not what it did not make, 
except forts and monitors for the United 
States. 

A thousand lights gleamed out at night 
from mill-windows, and great fires shot 
up into the sky from cloud-reaching chim- 
neys, and steam-engines throbbed and 
their whistles shrieked, men and women 
toiled all day and all the year, fires 
burning, lights gleaming, engines throb- 
bing, shrieking, and human hands labor- 
ing all for their country. 


I doubt if a soldier fell on field or fought 
on land or sea, or laid him down in prison 
or in hospital without a button on his 
coat that was made in this beautiful 
town. It lies in a valley, and the hills 
walk in an eternal circle around it, and 
the fringe of their trees trails upward into 
the sky from every side. I can not tell 
you its name, but I will whisper, on 
paper, the pet name by which its Red 
Lovers knew it—Ma-te-ti-co-ke. 

Doubtless you will fail to ‘make the 
name musical, but I know it rippled forth 
from Indian maidens’ lips in low throb- 
bing accents that kept time with its own 
water-falls and river-rapids. We have 
had every thing that any body has had 
to suffer and to weep for during the war; 
we have sent forth our heroes to do the 
deeds that we knew were in them to do, 
and helped them on with our hands, 
while we hung about their necks the 
weight of our own hearts, never dream- 
ing how weary the burden made them. 

Out of one family there went four sons, 
boys who had not yet tried the war with 
the world at peace. It was not thought 
any thing extraordinary when the four 
boys enlisted, because there were others 
left at home—bright young faces to as- 
semble at the daily board and make the 
walls ring with shout and cry of glad- 
ness. 

They went forth one by one, making 
four times that house one of sorrow and 
aching hearts. The old mansion stands 
with the face to the morning sun. Long 
years it has been the pride and the glory 
of the Wiffen family, I do not think one 
of the race would permit the wind to rob 
the roof of one threadlet of moss if the 
theft could be prevented. 

Out from this sunny old mansion, on 
whose topmost height and corner-stone 
and all the distance between was written 
‘Home,’ went George and Clarence, Lu- 
ther and Paul. ° 

“T am going, father,” cried George, 
one day, and he shook back his sunny 
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locks from which the gold of childhood 
had not departed “to read the seventy-five 
thousand call.” 

How well he fought, how long he en- 
dured, how bravely he sent home from 
field and fort, and camp and cot, his 
words of heroic cheer, a little pile of let- 
ters, treasured in the sunny old mansion, 
alone can tell. 

“Tell father I am glad he had other 
boys to go; they will work for me now; 
tell Mary and Lucy I see their faces 
through the night; and you, you'll love 
me always, mother!” And then a long, 
tremulous attempt at farewell were the 
last words that dropped from out the 
mysterious realm of war for the ears 
that were ever set to listen at home. 

Clarence had seen the sea in sunny 
calms and soft, southerly winds, and 
long surging reaches of blue water. He 
thought he loved the ocean well, and to 
serve his country there would be better 
for him than on the land. 

If a ery of torn flesh or gurgle of 
drowning came up from the Cumberland’s 


grave, the air and the sea have kept it 


well. There was agony in the old home 
mansion, when that fierce battle was 
told. There’s no grave for poor Clarence 
in Mateticoke to-day. 

All the glory and the poetry and the 
gladness of the war (if war hath either) 
were centered in and radiant from Luther. 
In fierce battle the deadly shot seemed 
to pass him by. In all the changes and 
the chances of the war, from its second 
year until its end, Luther wrote home 
always of victory, always of success, al- 
ways of safety. 

And Paul, the: youngest of the four, 
when he too said “he must go,” is it any 
marvel that his mother held him back and 
would not give him up until she saw that 
his whole spirit was stirred within hin— 
that if she kept Paul it must be through 
the pathway of war? He went. Mary 
and Lucy and small “Johnnie,” whose 
words were mere lisping sounds, moved 
tearfully and quietly many days in the 
house, grown suddenly solemn and old, 
for death hovered near. 

I think it was human love that brought 
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the mother back from the dark portals— 
love that was needed to watch and pray 
for Paul. 

“Promoted” was the key-note of the 
very first letter that came from the field 
of action. ‘Promotion for Paul, our boy; 
why, he’s scarce more than a child,” 
said the father, but a warm smile outgen- 
eraled the little sneer. 

“‘There’s more danger for him then, I 
fear,” said the mother; “I wish it were 
not true.” But it was true, and it hap- 
pened again and yet again, and every 
time the father’s smile grew broader and 
the mother’s fear grew deeper. 

It was Paul’s fifth battle. The tide 
was rising, and he breasted it to save one 
whom he saw to be in danger. The man 
had once saved his life; and should he 
leave him on the field when unable to 
move from it? 

Paul was promoted no more. Days 
and months he was written on army-roll 
and home hearts as missing. 

One silvery bright moonlight night 
Lucy and Mary lingered beside a win- 
dow in the old mansion, looking’ down 
the lawn all white with snow. Not a 
footstep had broken the pure spread that 
had been falling for hours. 

The two sisters spoke not aword. Lu- 
cy’s hand held Mary’s fast, as they saw a 
man treading the snow to their own door. 
He wore a soldier’s coat of blue, but it 
could not be the missing Paul; he would 
not have lingered so and looked the old 
house over in his coming. 

Mr. Wiffen answered the summons at 
the door. The mother looked up, and 
seeing Lucy's face so white, she tottered 
to the hall. There stood the boy in blue. 
“T’ve come,” he said, ‘* with a message for 
you. Paul Wiffen bade me bring it,” and 
led by either hand, the soldier went in. 
Taking a knife from his pocket, he’ cut a 
button from his coat, and handed it to 
Mr. Wiffen. ‘Paul bade me give you 
that; i¢ will tell you his story.” 

“How? What means it?” 

The button’s cap was taken off, and 
there in the hollow sphere lay folded a 
tiny mite of paper. 

“T’m a prisoner: take courage: the 
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love of you will keep me alive when all 
olse fails.” Pavut Wreren.” 

That was the story the button brought 
home. I know not how many hands and 
coats had borne it in its long march to 
New-England. 

Paul a prisoner in a Southern prison- 
house! Every morsel of food was suf- 
focating ; every home comfort a torment, 
by contrast with the prisoner’s fare. For 
weary days and nights smiles were well- 
nigh forgotten in the sunny old home; 
but it was many weeks since Paul’s letter 
by the button had been pencilled—where 
might he not be now? 

That letter was the last. The war had 
its gloriousend. Prison-doors were open- 
ed, and they who were not dead came 
forth. Armies were disbanded; Luther 
came home; and yet no news from Paul. 
“He surely must come now; there is no- 
thing tokeep him longer,” were the cheer- 
ing words that were spoken and echoed 
back from day to day. 

When the days were weeks and the 
weeks months, and hope began to fail, 
Mr. Wiffen and Luther went from town 
to town, from city to city, from prison to 
prison, from mound to mound that bore 
a trace of the buried beneath, but no sign 
of Paul. He, the bright and the brave, 
had gone down to death unknown and 
unhonored, not even a comrade was found 
who knew where or when he passed the 
last great portal. 

And the old life began again in the 
mansion on the hill—for life still had du- 
ties and joys despite the war and the woe 
it brought. 

All this length of time the Christmas- 
trees have been standing in the churches, 
holding out their evergreen arms to take 
all the children in. 

Little lisping Johnnie is older now than 
when his brothers “ went to war,” and to- 
night his feet are tired with many march- 
es to the church, bearing burdens for the 
trees. His father is superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, and Johnnie has seen 
all the gifts awaiting claim, and suddenly 
his heart grows sorrowful that there is 
none for his father. Johnnie's little store 
of money is all gone, and his head is busy 
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planning “some gift to give,” as he trudg- 
es home from his last journey to the 
church. 

At home all is haste, for it is time to 
go. The stars are out, and the moon is 
looking down on Christmas night, and 
garlands of green have flashed the story 
around the world that Christ is come. 
Johnnie slips through, the hall without 
being seen, and on up to his own little 
room; and so the family pass out with- 
out the boy. 

Johnnie looked over his little store of 
treasures to find something that would 
do to give to his father. 

“Dear me, I’m so sorry!” sighed John- 
nie, when he had finished the list, and 
found nothing. “Poor papa won’t get 
a thing, and he’s given such lots away.” 

A shrill shriek echoed up the valley 
from below. It was the “evening train” 
coming in. 

Then the bells began to ring; the bells 
from all the churches ringing out joy- 
ously to call the children together, and 
the eternal circle of the hills beat back 
the chorus into the town, and amid their 
clanging Johnnie went alone on his way 
churchward. 

At the post-office Johnnie saw a crowd 
of people awaiting the opening of the 
“evening mail.” 

Johnnie thought he would stop and sce 
what there might be for his father there. 
There was only one letter, a curious-look- 
ing thing, all covered with marks and 
soiled as if it had traveled by wheel-bar- 
row round the world. 

The boy thrust the uncouth letter into 
his pocket and ran, fearing to be too late ; 
but the trees stood full freighted with 
gifts when Johnnie went in, and around 
them were clustered the old children of 
the church—they who had brought up 
their silver hairs and tottering bodies, 
that they might see the new children 
made happy. 

A sudden thought Johnnie had—I am 
certain he did not know where the sug- 
gestion came from, but something whis- 
pered, “Put the letter on the Christmas- 
tree.” A piece of string came out of his 
pocket, and his fingers made the letter 
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ready in a trice. He slipped in behind 
the tree, and while his father’s face was 
turned away, he tied it to a twig. 

The children were in their places, and 
at last the grand harvesting of all manner 
of fruit from two trees began. Mr. Wif- 
fen plucked the gifts one by one, and as 
the old church resounded to names that 
never before were spoken aloud within it, 
every minute some child was made happy. 

The superintendent came to the last 
bough on the first tree, and Johnnie’s 
heart beat fast, for he knew what was on 
it, but he thought, “ Papa will put it right 
in his pocket, and nobody’ll know but 
it’s some big present.” 

The last bit of fruit was gathered in. 
“Luther P. Wiffen” was the name that 
resounded through the church, and then 
there was a dead silence. You might 
have hoard Johnnie’s heart throbbing, as 
his hand clasped his mother’s, in a pew 
near by. There was heard a rustling of 
paper ; there was seen a face white as liv- 
ing face could be, poring over this strange 
Christmas gift. 

The tide had turned, the letter was 
read, and with voice that could only throb 
the words forth, the superintendent said : 
“Heaven has sent a joy to me on this 
Christmas-tree!_ My son Paul is alive! 
Rejoice with me!” 

Instantly the organ rolled forth a “Te 
Deum” such as it never had given be- 
fore. Old men left their places to crowd 
around the superintendent ; growing boys 
danced with glee ; women wept ; and John- 
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nie held his mother’s hand tighter than 
ever, and said: “J did it, mother; I put 
the letter on the tree for father.” 

The letter was too precious to be read 
aloud; but it was told there that Paul 
Wiffen had escaped from starvation in a 
Southern prison, and reached the coast, 
trusting to find his way on board a block- 
ading vessel. The little boat that he 
scoured the coast so many weary nights 
to find, had borne him, in the darkness, 
out past the vessels, out on the wide 
ocean. A staunch little bark had come 
from ‘Cape Cod Bay, and its pathway 
crossed the track of the leaky shell that 
held the soldier-boy. 

The letter had come from almost round 
the world, from one of the outposts of 
whaling vessels in the South-Pacific; but 
it told of Paul alive, and sometime, God 
willing, to come home. 

Have you lost a brother, who died in 
loneliness on a hospital cot? Have you 
a brother whose fair curls are tangled by 
death down amid corals and deep sea 
mosses? Has the phantom of a brother, 
starving to death amid unimagined hor- 
rors in a Southern prison, stood by you 
when you sat down at a well-spread table 
for weeks and months ? 

If the war brought not into your home 
any one of these woes, you can not know 
the joy and gladness that emanated from 
that Christmas-tree, and crowned with 
thanksgiving the old Wiffen mansion, in 
this button town of Ma-te-ti-co-ke on last 
Christmas night. 





LIFE IN A SOUTHERN VILLAGE. 


“Some ten years ago it was my fortune 
to pass a few years at the South, as a 
teacher in a girls’ school, in a little vil- 
lage, not a hundred miles from the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Those scenes are ended forever; yet 
we shall come to look back with incredu- 
lous wonder at customs and ideas so 
strange, so absurd, yet so darkly tragic. 

A long, sandy street, ending in a sort 
of common ; in the centre of this, a court- 


house; around it, a few shops for dry- 
goods and a tumble-down tavern ; two or 
three short streets, wandering off toward 
some unoccupied lots ; along these streets, 
houses scattered—a few of logs—the most, 
barn-like structures painted white, mount- 
ed on piles two or three feet from the 
ground, and each flanked by huge red 
brick chimneys; altogether, this is a pic- 
ture not very prepossessing, yet really 
flattering to Yanina. 
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It was a hot September day, when one 
car—there was but one beside the bag- 
gage-car—worked its slow way, through 
miles of corn and cotton-fields, to the 
little brick-box of a station-house, and 
platform crowded with school-girls, eager 
to welcome Mr. Burton and his “corps 
of teachers,” as he used to call us. He, 
kind soul, effervescing with excitement, 
shook hands right and left, with white 
and black; and seizing me, unfortunate- 
ly the only stranger, introduced indis- 
criminately ; while among the other teach- 
ers, for a while, kisses and embraces 
were rapturous and incessant. 

This ‘Excelsior Institute” was the 
pride of the whole county, exalting far 
above its neighbors in fashion and cul- 
ture the favored village where it stood. 
The villagers felt this, and were quite 
willing to take to their homes such teach- 
ers and pupils as they had room for. In 


this way, I became a guest in several 
families, and constant and genuine was 
the kindness I received—kindness which 
all the terrible events of the last four 
years can never banish from my grateful 


memory, 

Mr. Burton was as careful for our com- 
fort as if we had been a “ corps”’ of sis- 
ters. He took infinite pains to provide 
us with comfortable homes; and it was 
with a face radiant with satisfaction that 
he told me the result of his efforts for 
me. Iwas to go to Mrs. Ashley’s—“a 
splendid place, a fine new house —a 
charming family”—evidently great peo- 
ple in Yanina. He certainly could not 
have placed me more advantageously for 
appreciating the oddities and incongrui- 
ties of a Southern village menage. 

Mrs. Ashley, the nominal mistress of 
the house, of which the real manager 
was an uncommonly ugly negress, called 
* Dell,” was a rich widow of about forty. 
I was told that she had once been a noted 
beauty, but, except that her daughters 
were uncommonly handsome, I should 
scarcely have believed in her former at- 
tractions. Married at sixteen, living on 
one spot ever since, it would seem that 
the years could have left few tokens of 
their passage; but what had not been 
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done by time and care, her mode of life, 
powder and cosmetics, rich food and no 
exercise, had accomplished; and now, 
with her haggard face, sallow complex 
ion, and her fluttered uncertain manner, 
she looked at least sixty. 

Our family consisted, besides Mrs. 
Ashley, of her three daughters, two or 
three boarders, and a dozen or more ser- 
vants. Annie was the eldest daughter, 
and she was just seventeen. A pleasan’. 
cordial face she had ; and her little figure, 
from the white throat to the tiny foot, 
was perfect. She was an amiable girl, 
indeed she exemplified most of the pas- 
sive virtues ; but if “idleness be the par 
ent of vice,” as the copy books have it, 
I should dread to know poor Annie’s fate. 
Her dainty feet, thrust into shoes not 
mates, ragged and shapeless, her pretty 
figure muffled in some old soiled wrapper, 
the lazy little puss would lounge about, 
day after day, smilingly serene, watching 
the occupations of others, hearing them 
talk, or taking interminable siestas. 

Not thus Cassia! She reminded one of 
a hot-house plant forced into an unseason- 
able bloom, Though only fifteen, beaux 
and balls were an old story toher. Know- 
ing her, it was impossible not to specu 
late as to what she might have been, with 
her genius and her strange weird beauty. 
But untrained, or else misguided, shoot- 
ing up into her early womanhood, with 
her child’s mind and her woman’s heart, 
she was a bundle of contradictions; vio- 
lent in her likes and dislikes, rash yet 
obstinate, giving way to wild fits of tem- 
per, yet perfectly capable of self-control ; 
at once attractive and repellent; and 
withal, poor child, not unconscious of her 
faults, and seldom happy. Every thing 
about her was peculiar: the flickering 
flame-like color in her cheeks, the short 
dark hair which, running her long fin- 
gers through the shining locks, she used 
to push with a quick impatient motion 
from her forehead ; her large blue eyes, 
eager and brilliant, and with a strange 
far off look; the swift smiles parting the 
red lips, and showing the glitter of teeth, 
small, sharp, almost fierce; the figure 
tall, angular, yet graceful; her very walk 
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is elastic, not springing, but as if effort 
was necessary to touch the ground, in- 
stead of floating on air; the curious turn 
of her neck, as if listening; the wonder- 
ful mobility of her features ; all gave the 
impression of some beautiful, wild crea- 
ture—a will-o-the-wisp incarnate, a 
changeling, a fantastic mystery. 

I remember her going to bed supper- 
less one night, in a fit of vexation, and 
waking about midnight,. with the demand 
that a hot supper should be brought to 
her. Her mother, mortally afraid of Cas- 

-sia’s gusts of passion, dared not refuse; 
and the maids were roused from their 
sleep; but when the smoking coffee and 


cakes were ready, my lady, scornfully . 


surveying them, ordered them out of her 
sight, without a touch or a taste; and 
having thus sufficiently testified her dis- 
pleasure with the household in general, 
went quietly to sleep again. Yet when 
in the morning she came smiling down 
stairs, the vixenish performance seemed 
wholly forgotten ; and no reminder of her 
sin nor warning of her danger came to 
the poor girl from any source. 

Little Kate, the third daughter, with 
her clear blue eyes and glittering tangle 
of yellow curls, was as pretty in her way 
as either of the others, and as much 
spoiled, tyrannizing already over every 
soul on the place, except Cassia. Indeed 
between these two latter our family re- 
unions, at the table and elsewhere, were 
not so attractive as to tempt one to linger 
long. When little Kate awoke in the 
morning, she used to drink, by way of 
strengthening her nerves, a bowl of strong 
coffee. That disposed of, she began a 
wild howl, a sort of Irish ‘oo-la-loo”— 
sometimes with the words : “‘O mau mee! 
—I want some su-gaar—O mau mee!” 
in endless repetition. To all this Mrs. 
Ashley gave not the slighest attention. 

We generally began breakfast with 
some six or eight servants, who ran over 
each other. All went for the same thing, 
hurried round and round the table, and 
to and from the kitchen, while we helped 
ourselves to whatever the table afforded. 
In the midst of all this comes Cassia’s 
voice from the room above: “ Ho, Dinah, 

Vou. ITI.—10 
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come here to dress me. Come right 
along, or I'll take your head off your 
shoulders!” Even the gentlest of the 
women, all had a way of uttering remark- 
able threats, understood by the slaves to 
be mere figures of speech. Dinah would 
scarcely deposit her plate of cakes and 
hurry up-stairs, when the shrill voice 
comes again, “Here, Sandy, yo, come 
yere and find my shoes!” and in a min- 
ute more, ““O Frances! come and hunt 
my comb! Quick now, or Pll—” etc. And 
finally no one is left us but old Phoebe, 
limping about. By this time Mrs. Ash- 
ley might perhaps wake up to a sense 
of our condition, and call the negroes 
back again; or at rare intervals Annie 
would interfere. Rising slowly, and with- 
out losing for a moment her habitual 
smile, she would take Kate to her moth- 
er’s room, lock her in and return without 
a word, putting the child out of the way 
with nd more explanation or reproof than 
if she had been a troublesome kitten. 

Annie, when I first knew her, had been 
for some months engaged; and having 
reached the advanced age of seventeen, 
she was soon to be married. Mrs. Ash- 
ley consequently was in the full tide of 
wedding preparations—full of anxiety, and 
especially eager on two points: first, to 
rival Miss Betty Burke's trousseau, which 
might have been triumphantly accomplish- 
ed, but an economical crotchet was at war 
with that laudable ambition, and the poor 
woman's ideas were most of the time in 
an inextricable mental tangle, which pro- 
duced considerable uncertainty and at 
last incongruity in Annie’s finery. More- 
over, Mrs. Ashley had a wholesome awe 
of her future son-in-law, whom she had 
never spoken to, though he had so long 
been a weekly visitor at her house. 

I remember helping her with a practi- 
cal suggestion, as she stood one day in 
her dingy dining-room, flustered, uncer- 
tain, trying to think of some way to 
brighten it a littl. “It looks so—so 
sort o’—so gloomy, eh? You know, eh ?” 
‘Suppose you have it washed,” said I. 
“Washed? What? Will paint wash? 
Why, will it ?” 

Six years since the room was built. 
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Think of that ye semi-yearly house-clean- 
ers; and she had never heard of washing 
painted wood ! 

“Dell” tried even then to frighten her 
mistress out of it, but I stood firm; and 
the whole household were amazed and 
delighted at the renovation. 

But there are compensating virtues for 
even a want of cleanliness. If we had 
few comforts, we also had few cares. For 
awhile at least the laissez aller of South- 
ern life had its charm ; and when the ugly 
slave blot could be forgotten, it was easy 
to yield to that nameless fascination 
which ‘Southern lands all over the world 
possess. 

Yanina was also not without its attrac- 
tions. Groups of forest trees were left 
standing here and there—grand old oaks, 
whose broad motionless boughs cast soft, 
cool shadows on the parched grass and 
yellow sand. But the flowers are the 
chief ornament of those milder clifnates— 
honeysuckles and jessamine, intoxicating 
in their fragrance; rows of stately lilies 
gleaming like enormous pearls in the 
moonlight; gorgeous beds of tulips, the 
petals streaked with all the splendors of 
the sunset skies; and sweeter than all, 
the roses, of infinite variety, inexhaustible 
as the sunshine, cultivated with more 
care than any thing else, and blossoming 
almost all the year round. When over 
all this odorous beauty the Southern 
moon came floating up into the purple 
heaven, with a tremulous golden splen- 
dor, unknown to our colder sky; in its 
mysterious glory the whole scene was 
transformed, the bare houses softened, 
the desolate streets less lonely, and all 
that by day was stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able, was by night the very home of ro- 
mance, full of all beautiful possibilities. 

During this long Southern summer, 
one can be comfortable with very few ap- 
pliances. With a shelter from the sun, 
where you can catch the passing breeze, 
one cares for little else. But when the 
winter rains begin to gather, with long, 
cold driving storms of wind and sleet and 
hail, one longs for the soft-carpeted, fur- 
nace-heated, gas-lighted luxury of North- 
ern homes. 
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Not all the chimneys smoked, though 
ours did. In some houses the huge fire- 
place would glow with a crackling pile 
of blazing hickory, to which the wailing 
storm added a new delight. But most 
houses were like the “ Ashley’s.” As 
it grew cold, the ladies wrapped them- 
selves in shawls; as it grew colder, they 
went to bed. I have known them sleep 
more than half the time, during some par- 
ticularly cold week. ‘Mrs. Ashley, how- 
ever, would finally send two or three old 
“uncles” to the woods to cut down some 
trees, which they came dragging home, 
and the lady considered her arrangements 
for fuel complete. The logs lay soaking 
in the rain, and chunks were hewn off as 
they were required. Then, after you had 
made “Ann” tell “Pete” to tell “Joe” 
to bring you some wood, if you succeeded 
in making it burn and could endure the 
smoke of the chimney, you had only to 
contend with the draughts, which were 
as numerous as the doors and windows. 
Sitting so close that my dress bore marks 
of the flames, my fingers farthest from 
the fire were often too cold to use a pin 
or a needle, 

Of course, the gentry of Yanina could 
never bring their lordly minds to such 
base uses as the consideration of the 
state of their streets and roads, which 
during the rainy season were often im- 
passable even for carriages. It was no 
uncommon thing for the school to be 
closed several days for that reason. Just 
opposite my room, a large pond was 
formed every winter, at the junction of 
two streets; and most amusing it was to 
watch the gentlemen as they sauntered 
toward the village after breakfast. They 
would come to this obstruction, contem- 
plate it awhile, and then as there was no 
way of crossing without wading nearly 
up to the waist, would leisurly saunter 
home again, to wait till it should please 
sun and wind to dry up the water from 
their path. 

More picturesque and more comfortable 
than the great ugly barns— considered 
the highest style of art at Yanina—were 
the log-cabins, in which lived some of the 
wealthiest citizens, Halfa dozen of these 
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whitewashed cabins clustered on a hill- 
side over against the village; in front 
bloomed a superb garden of roses, and 
over them rose a fine group of oaks. 
This was the pretty home of a kind friend, 
and the broad low parlor, with its crim- 
son carpet and its grand old hickory il- 
Jumination, was a delightful resort from 
the smoky, shivering atmosphere of my 
home. 

It had its inconveniencies, however, as 
I found the guest-chamber or cabin was 
two or three rods from the others; and 
during one of my summer visits, the sol- 
emn glory of the night was broken by 
the approach of the most discordant yells 
and groans, like nothing else but what it 
was—the hideous uproar of a dozen tipsy 
men. 

I thought of my frail lock, and my low, 
unfastened window, with its broken panes, 
through which I heard only too plainly 
the drunken wisdom outside; and trem- 
bling both with anxiety and laughter, I 
thanked a thousand times the negro fid- 
dler, the only sober man there, who 
managed to restrain their demonstrations 
to an occasional “bang” on the door or 
window, and finally induced them to get 
up a sort of P. P. C. card, on which 
the “gentlemen” all wrote their names, 
stuck it under the door, and in high glee 
at their exploit staggered away. I feared 
to speak of the “card” the next morning, 
lest there might be some prompt Yen- 
geance, after the fiery Southern fashion. 
But though the ladies pronounced it 
“mighty mean,” the barbecue of the day 
before was considered a sufficient reason 
for the condition of the young men, and 
too common to attract much attention. 
I never knew an evening party to end 
without half the gentlemen being unable 
to walk straight. 

“Storms” they called those impromptu 
dances which were very frequent during 
the winter, and stormy was often the 
conclusion of such a soirée. No one was 
much shocked, nor many surprised, when 
young Buck Mason shot Dr. Craig in the 
leg and laid him on his bed for a month, 
because the latter, trying a waltz hours 
after he should have given up such folly, 
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stumbled against Mr. Mason and set his 
unsteady foot on the white silk dress of 
Mr. Mason’s partner. 

Occasionally during the season we had 
larger and more formal entertainments. 
Very unlike were they to the stereotyped 
style of evening party we are accustom- 
ed to see. For such a merry-making I 
started about two o'clock one soft No- 
vember afternoon. We found ourselves, 
as we left the village, in quite a train of 
carriages, while several horsemen, some- 
times chatting beside a carriage or dash- 
ing onward in a brisk canter, and always 
managing their horses skillfully, added to 
the life of the scene. 

It was dusk, when we stopped at last 
before a stile, amid a crowd of carriages 
and horses, and walked thence some dis- 
tance to what seemed a low, rambling 
house, large, unpainted, and somewhat 
ruinous. Crossing a wide porch, I was 
taken to a room certainly not more than 
fourteen feet square, containing two. beds 
and crowded with ladies at all stages of 
the toilet. Can words, much less written 
words, convey an idea of the wild con- 
fusion of that little room, with all those 
young girls and their maids? On the 
bed and on the floor were tossed robes 
of satin, and lace, and velvet, and silk, 
slippers and sashes, gloves and handker- 
chiefs, wreaths of flowers, boxes of po- 
made and powder and rouge, combs and 
hair-pins, and every imaginable article 
belonging to a lady’s ball-dress, mingled 
in one chaotic mass. 

Most of the servants had been dismiss- 
ed for want of space ; and three or four pairs 
of black hands did the work of a dozen. 
And if their owners had any brains, they 
might well have been driven wild by the 
numerous calls and the contradictory 
orders. How any one was ever dressed 
at all was a mystery; yet one after an- 
other did succeed in attiring herself with 
a world of ornaments and hair elaborately 
curled, braided, and oiled, in a way one 
might think would require hours of toil 
and “patient endeavor.” Somehow;. 


“Sally,” and “ Cassy,” and “Sandy.” did 
manage to fasten dresses, “do hair,” put 
on shoes and sashes, dive under beds, and. 
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mount on them, and extricate from the 
mass the various articles required. Each 
lady seemed, too, to have her own in the 
main, though in such small articles as 
combs and. hair-pins, and especially the 
all-important powder and perfumes, each 
took what was most convenient. 

At length, when the room was some- 
what cleared, I joined Mr. LeGrand on 
the porch, and went to the ball-room, 
where, although it was not yet nine, they 
had already been dancing two hours. I 
looked in vain for our hostess, while my 
companion was pushing directly toward 
the quadrille just forming. A teacher, 
however, of more experience than I, came 
to my assistance, assuring me that any 
special attention to the mistress of the 
house was by no means the custom; 
“ still,” she added, “‘if you care to see her, 
la voila—dipping.” 

There in an ante-room she stood, a 
tall; fine woman, in claret velvet and 
diamonds, a snuff-box in her hand and 
a brush in her mouth! 

I was content to turn away without 
paying my respects. 

A long, low room was filled with dan- 
cers. In one corner two or three ne- 
groes, refulgent in cast-off vests and 
white gloves, scraping their fiddles in 
true negro style, repeated the three or 
four airs of their repertoire unintermit- 
tingly, varying them now and then by 
a few words of song. The dancers were 
extremely graceful. The low, dingy 
room, the flickering brightness of the can- 
dle-light, the wild music, the rich and 
tasteful dress, with the free, careless en- 
joyment of the dance, were like so much 
else in that life, at once fascinating and 
incongruous, attractive and absurd. 

At about ten an adjoining room was 
opened for supper. There was a long 
table, which must have groaned if ever 
table did. At the head was an opossum, 
roasted entire and served cold, support- 
ed by vast pieces of bacon, numerous 
turkeys and chickens, cakes and pies and 
puddings, and sweetmeats and—favorite 
condiment of all—pickled cucumbers in- 
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numerable. These the ladies ate as we 
would eat an ice, or as a child would 
like to eat bon-bons, taking a plateful 
and disposing of one huge pickle after 
another with infinite zest. The bever- 
ages were as numerous as the edibles, 
and partaken of more freely. For after 
a time we abandoned the table; but the 
rest of the night coffee was drank cosily 
by groups of ladies and gentlemen, and 
much stronger potations by the latter in 
private. The effect soon became visible 
in the flushed faces, extravagant compli- 
ments, often not very intelligible, and a 
startling increase in the general abandon 
of manner. 

Midnight found the dancers as fresh 
as ever, but shortly after that time I must 
confess to having succumbed to fatigue, 
and, creeping into the drawing-room, I 
slept till the dancing ceased about day- 
break. When I returned to the parlor, 
which of course, with every one in it, 
bore the general air of a banquet-hall 
deserted, I had occasion to congratulate 
myself that I was ‘to be driven home by 
the only teetotaler in the company. 
Poor Cassia, as I remember, was partic- 
ularly unfortunate in her attendant, whosc 
bewildered condition was very evident in 
the endeavor—of which he made us all 
witnesses—to change his white evening 
vest for one of red plush. I can but laugh 
as I recall, even now, his grave and satis- 
fied expression when he finally approach- 
ed us with the collar downward, and the 
bottom of the vest, all carefully buttoned, 
standing up to his chin. 

We reached home about nine o'clock, 
and I thought the party no small affair. 
It seemed to me the pleasures of dancing 
and eating and drinking had been pretty 
thoroughly exhausted. But Cassia as- 
sured me it was nothing to what was oc- 
casionally done ; and she descrived a wed- 
ding-party at a plantation some twenty or 
thirty miles away, where they kept the 
amusement for a week, sleeping during 
the day and rising at night to resume the 
dance. 











Taerr’s silence in the holy place 
Where sits the Holiest on the Throne; 
And silence in the unmeasured space 
Where silver stars go pacing on, 
Eternally, eternally. 
Around Him moves the universe ; 
Earth only breaks the harmony 
With her discordant curse. 


Sad Earth! whose music breaks in moans 
Against the crystal of the sky— 
Poor Earth! to have but bitter groans 
Wherewith to make reply. 
All silently, all silently, 
Upon thee fall the light and dew ; 
God sends His blessings unto thee— 
Alas! His judgments too. 


Now wherefore is the constant strife ? 
And wherefore is the ceaseless moan ? 
Why does the dust of our low life 
Rise up in clouds before the Throne ? 
Unceasingly, unceasingly, 
We vex His patience with our prayers ; 
For Him to rise and work, we cry, 
Impatient that He spares. 
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GOD'S QUIET. 


For Him to work | His chariot-wheels 
Pause never in their onward way ; 

Even now before Him Error reels ; 
And yet we charge Him with delay ! 

All silently, all silently, 

He breaks the yoke, He gives the meed, 
Calmly, for His eternity 

Hath time for any deed. 


I think it is that we are weak ; 
Our life so short, so faint our breath; 
We find the feeble words we speak 
Strike blankly on the shore of death. 
And yet they live eternally, 
They echo on a far-off shore ; 
O mortals! know your destiny ! 
Speak hopeless words no more! 


God’s great hereafter lieth bright 
Beyond life’s valley, death’s abyss; 
And triumph crowns the perfect right 
Wherewith that world doth compass 
this, 
In silence His eternity 
Flows round our little isle of life ; 
There’s room for calm in that great sea— 
With us, for only strife, 


A VISIT TO THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES.* 


A urrrte further on to the south of 
Sidney Sussex, upon St. Andrew’s street, 
is Christ's College. The front and gate 
are old; the other buildings are after a 
design by Inigo Jones. In the garden 
stands the famous mulberry tree said 
to have been planted by Milton. It is 
still vigorous, though carefully propped 
up and mounded around, and its aged 
trunk is sheathed with lead. The mar- 
tyr Latimer, John Howe, the prince of 
theological critics, and Archdeacon Pa- 
ley belonged ,to this college; but its 
most brilliant name is that of John Mil- 
ton. He entered in 1624; took the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts in 1628, and 





* Concluded from page 65. 


that of master of arts in 1682. This is 
the entry in the college record; “ Johan- 
nes Milton Londoniensis, filius Johannis, 
institutus fuit in literarum elementis sub 
magistro Hill gymnasii Paulini preefecto, 
admissus est pensionarius minor, Feb. 12, 
1624, sub M™ Chappell, solvitque pros 
ingr. 0. 10s. 0d.” Milton has nobly 
defended himself against the slander of 
his political enemies, that he left college 
in disgrace, and calls it ‘‘a commodious 
lie.” In answer to the scornful question 
as to “what were his ways while at the 
university,” he says: “Those morning 
haunts are what they should be at home, 
not sleeping, or concocting the. surfeits 
of an irregular feast, but up and stirring— 
in winter often ere the sound of any bell 
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awoke men to labor or to devotion; in 
summer, as oft with the bird that first 
rouses, or not much tardier, to read good 
authors, or cause them to be read, till 
the attention be weary, or memory have 
its full fraught; then with useful and 
generous labors preserving the body’s 
health and hardiness to render lightsome, 
clear, and not lumpish obedience to the 
mind, to the cause of religion and our 
country’s liberty, in sound bodies to stand 
and cover their stations.” ‘There are sim- 
ilar words of Milton which ought to be 
engraved on the heart of every young 
man and scholar: “‘He who would not be 
frustrated of his hope to write well hereaf- 
ter in laudable things, ought of himself to 
be a true poem, that is, a composition and 
pattern of the best and honorablest 
things; not presuming to sing the high 
praises of heroic men and famous cities, 
unless be has himself the experiences and 
the practice of all that is praiseworthy.” 
When we reflect that Milton came with- 
in a hair’s breadth of laying his own gray 
head on the block, and in fact invited 
death with unbending will for truth’s 
sake, we may see in him that “true 
poem” of a heroic life. It is noticeable 
that Cambridge has produced all the 
great poets; Oxford, with her yearnings 
and -strivings, none. Milton were glory 
enough ; but Spenser, Gray, Byron, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth Tennyson, (a Lin- 
colnshire man) may be thrown in. It 
‘might’be said of Cambridge, as Dr. John- 
son said of Pembroke College, “‘we are 
a nest of singing-birds here.” Milton, 
from the extreme elegance of his person 
and ‘his mind, rather than from any ef- 
teminateness of character, was called 
while in the university, “the lady of 
Christ's College.” The young poet could 
not have been inspired by outward na- 
ture in his own room; for the miniature 
dormer-windows are too high to look 
out of at all. It is a small attic chamber, 


with very steep narrow stairs leading up 
toit. The name of “ Milton” (so it is said 
to be, though hard to make out) is cut 
in the old oaken door. 

Upon the same street, further to the 
south, is Emmanuel College, ‘a seminary,” 
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as it has been called, “for Puritan di- 
vines.” Its founder, Sir Walter Mildmay, 
was the leader of the Puritan party in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day; and during the 
immediately succeeding reigns the college 
flourished beyond any other. It sent 
forth a great number of preachers, who 
gave a mighty impulse to the spiritual 
and political struggles of those days. 
Would it be too much to ‘trace our own 
religious and political liberties back to 
this and its sister colleges? This col- 
lege is intimately and peculiarly Ameri- 
can in its names and associations, John 
Robinson, Samuel Stone, and Thomas 
Hooker, the founders of Connecticut; 
Thomas Shepard and Henry Dunster, 
the second president of Harvard College, 
were graduates of Emmanuel. This col- 
lege has a long and more modern Ionic 
front upon the street, though some of its 
buildings are old, and of the Tudor Goth- 
ic style. Ralph Cudworth was a student 
of Emmanuel. 

Following St. Andrew's street down 
into Regent street, we come upon the ex- 
tensive grounds and classic edifices of 
Downing College, the youngest of the 
university brood, founded in 1800 by Sir 
George Downing, the descendant of a dis- 
tinguished Puritan statesman of the same 
name. Downing College has some pe- 
culiarities in the terms of its admissions 
and fellowships. 

We have now walked around all the 
colleges; and even from this glance we 
can, I think, see that these venerable 
piles, these names of living power, these 
portraits of great Englishmen adorning the 
public halls where the students gather 
morning and evening, these historic scenes 
and walks and shades, are in themselves 
strong inspiring forces to awaken the 
best ambition of young minds. Why 
could we not now begin to have in our 
own colleges more of this sensible appeal 
to the past, more of the influence of the 
commemorative arts, to Stimulate the 
forming educated mind of the country 
and draw it toward lofty aims and ideas? 

I was so fortunate, or perhaps unfor- 
tunate, as to be in Oxford during “ com- 
memoration” week. Its heat, bustle, and 
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confusion remind one vividly of ‘“com- 
mencement” season at Yale or Harvard. 
The town was so full that I was obliged 
to find lodgings in Woodstock, eight 
miles distant. Every vehicle had also 
been forestalled, though at last an an- 
tique chariot was dragged to light, whose 
bowl-like body, with its perked-up lofty 
ends, the one precisely like the other, 
made it resemble a Roman galley, such 
as might have been used in the sea-fight at 
Actium. Nevertheless, a comfortable voy- 
age was made to the “ Bear Inn,” Wood- 
stock. In good season the next morning, 
of a bright hot July day, I returned to 
Oxford. Across the flat meadows and 
through the shimmering summer air the 
elegant spires and domes of Oxford ap- 
peared; and on passing “Martyr’s me- 
morial,” the general movement and stir of 
the great day was already visible in the 
wide half rural street. The shovel-crown- 
ed Oxford caps and billowy black silk 
gowns of the collegians, were rapidly sail- 
ing to and fro; multitudes of ladies were 
astir to secure good places; and the more 
ponderous bodies of university dignita- 
ries were beginning to slowly collect their 
forces, The point of interest was the 
building called the ‘‘ Theatre,” on Broad 
street, and a crowd of visitors had gath- 


ered at the closed iron gate that opened: 


into the yard in front of the “schools,” 
Here stood the proctors, or in Oxford par- 
lance, “‘ pokers,” keeping guard with their 
long sticks. Rolls of thunderous noise 
came from the impatient students assem- 
bled within the building. By the courte- 
sy of a doctor of divinity, in scarlet robe, 
with sleeves of black velvet, I gained at 
length admission. There the scene was 
peculiar. The room is a lofty circular area, 
and the undergraduates were clustered 
like a great swarm of bees, tier above tier, 
in the upper galleries. There was a cir- 
cle of ladies in the lower gallery; but it 
must have been a considerable trial of 
the nerves for them to remain there. 
Surely, it was a wonderfully noisy time, 
for English lungs are powerful. There is 


very fair wit sometimes struck out by the 
boys on Commemoration-day ; but I must 
say that I did not hear any, perhaps 
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from the fact that it was so difficult to 
hear any thing at all. For one just from 
the New World—from the woods as it 
were—feeling a proper sense of awe in re- 
gard to all things connected with a uni- 
versity founded by Alfred the Great, it 
was rather odd to be suddenly ushered 
into such a babel and roar of nonsense, 
proceeding from the throats of the ex- 
press flower of British youth. 

As the begowned regents, doctors, and 
officials of high and low degree began to 
assemble and. take their seats on a lower 
circle of the proscenium, there was now 
a general groan for some one, called out 
by name, and then a tremendous hurra 
for another, but the groans predominated. 
Brays of donkeys, crowings of cocks, 
laughings of hyenas, and all the uncom- 
mon sounds that a parcel of college boys, 
totally unrestrained and stimulated by 
rivalry, can make, gave the only variety 
to the steady Bull-of-Bashan roar kept up 
by all. Wit sharp and saucy would have 
been a relief; but, as I say, I did not hear 
it. The capital hit at Tennyson some 
years ago, made by a collegian is familiar 
perhaps to my readers. The poet is 
said to be as negligent in his personal ap- 
pearance and dress as poets commonly 
are. That morning as he came into the 
“Theatre” and took his seat among the 
distinguished guests, he was _particu- 
larly unkempt and uncared for in the 
outer man. A cool, drawling voice was 
heard from the highest student gallery, 
saying: “‘ Did your mother call you early, 
Mr. Tennyson?’ The pensive author of 
May Queen might have been excused for 
laughing heartily. 

At length the High Chancellor rose—a 
fine-looking dignified man—and putting 
on his cap, pronounced the usual opening 
Latin address. For a few moments he 
was allowed to proceed quietly, and I 
thought that the famous Oxford satur- 
nalia was ended, and that the regular ex- 
ercises of the day had begun, But no! . 
A voice from the student tiers began to 
mimic the tone of the speaker; then as 
any personal eulogistic allusion occurred, 
some one would squeak out, “Put it on 
strong!” Then there would be a genera! 
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‘clamor, and several times in the course 
of the twenty minutes’ address, the vice- 
chancellor was compelled to stop, trying 
to look composed, but, as it appeared 
to me, feeling considerably chafed. <A 
Latin essay was then read, interrupted at 
every sentence by “‘ We've heard that be- 
fore,” and “The rest to be understood,” 
etc. The speaker struggled gallantly 
through, like a staunch craft in a hurri- 
cane. Any tendency to the Ciceronian 
was. instantly greeted with sarcastic 
shrieks, and rotund Latin sentences, with 
plenty of qualificatives and superlatives, 
helped out the orator’s sentences in the 
same tone in which they were delivered, 
only “a little more so.” So also fared 
the addresses of the Professor of Civil 
Law and the Public Orator. But the 
pieces of the undergraduates were much 
less interrupted. They were, however, 
hurried through in low, monotonous 
voices, and at railroad speed, as if the 
speaker either feared the ‘“ boys-terous” 
comment or despised the part he was 
performing. The Newdegate or Prize 
Poem—the same for which Reginald Heber 
wrote his Palestine—was well delivered, 
and had a happily chosen theme, touch- 
ing successfully now and then the chord 
of British patriotism, and calling forth 
great applause. There was also a Car- 
men Latinum, by a student of Balliol 
College. After the exercises, which were 
rather bluntly concluded, were ended, I 
had time to look about the “Theatre,” 
It was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and was the gift of Archbishop Sheldon, 
whose plan in its foundation was to re- 
move the secular ceremonies of the Uni- 
versity from sacred buildings—a hint for 
our colléges. Here are celebrated “all 
the public acts of the University, the 
Comitia and Enccenia, and Lord Crewe’s 
annual commemoration of founders and 
benefactors”—the great day at Oxford. 
This building forms one of that: constel- 
ation of grand old edifices, made by the 

schools, the Bodleian Library, the Rad- 
cliffe Library, and Christ Church, which 
are the common heart and centre of the 

University. 
The stone of which the Oxford College 
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buildings are built is unfortunately a very 
soft stone, and the present ragged, scarred, 
and peeled condition of those beautiful edi- 
fices can hardly be imagined. Some of 
them are completely honey-combed. In 
many instances they are rebuilding, or 
rather making over stone for stone, in ex- 
actly the old style and pattern. 

The ivy-mantled walls, green archery 
lawns, shadowy walks, brown sombre 
buildings, and venerable quadrangles of 
New College, William of Wykeham’s 
College, especially delighted me. This is 
fed by the tributary of Winchester school, 
itself a titular college. 

Old Exeter is undergoing a thorough 
transformation, and looks astonished at 
her own youthful magnificence. Her 
new chapel rivals the ancient glories of 
the place, especially in its stone and wood 
carvings, in which delicate passion-flowers, 
cut in oak, wreathe in with vine-leaves 
and lilies. Froude the historian stu- 
died at Exeter, and there caught the new 
impulse for historical studies which Dr. 
Arnold introduced from Germany. The 
beautiful soaring spire of St. Mary’s 
Church, a majestic wedge, so strong and 
yet so light, and the square and pin- 
nacled tower of Magdalen College, upon 
which the Latin anthem is sung every New- 


-Year’s morn, form the striking landmarks 


of Oxford, seen far over the flat meadows. 
One is tempted to lay irreverent hand upon 
the smooth-worn monster brass nose of 
the gate of Brasenose College. It is said, 
however, that the name of the college has 
nothing to do with “ Brass,” but was de- 
rived from ‘“ Brasin-hous,” the ancient 
name of “Brew-house.” Bishop Heber 
was a student of this college. 

Oriel, Dr. Arnold’s college, is the 
most battered and worn-looking of all the 
University buildings, which, *taken to- 
gether, form a kind of monumental his- 
tory of England, exhibiting all its great 
historic epochs. The influence even of 
Spain may be clearly traced in their archi- 
tecture. 

Queen’s College, where the “boar’s 
head” is served up on Christmas in mem- 
ory of the legend of the student’s escape 
by thrusting a volume of Aristotle down 
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a wild boar's throat, has so fine a front 
on High street that its modern style may 
be pardoned. Henry V. was once a 
scholar of this college. 

But there is nothing in Oxford which, 
taken as a whole, quite equals Christ’s 
College, at the termination of High street, 
for the number of members upon its 
foundation, its great names, its ‘‘ quads,” 
and its famous ‘‘ Hall,” one hundred and 
fifteen feet by forty. This college, built 
by Cardinal Woolsey on the scale of his 
own magnificence, is par eminence the 
noblemen’s college. These tufted gentle- 
men occupy at meal-time a raised plat- 
form by themselves — something which 
our republican taste could hardly brook, 
and which I have seen criticised in Eng- 
lish papers. To spend a summer's after- 
noon sauntering along the broad walk 
of Christ’s College, looking out upon the 
great smooth meadows and shining Cher- 
well on one side, and beautiful Merton Col- 
lege, with its masses of splendid trees and 
gardens on the other, with now and then 
the deep tones of the big bell in “Tom 
tower” filling the air with solemn sound, 
Oxford would seem to be a place in which 
to forget the present, to lose the future, 
and to walk and muse life away in the 
dim cloisters of the past. 

My first impression of Oxford still re- 
mains, that it is the palace of the scholar 
his paradise of literary rest—his_ final 
reward, rather than a place to make vig- 
orous scholars and workingmen. Yet 
somehow or other England’s great men 
have been educated here, and I have been 
struck by a remark in the London Quar- 
terly, drawing a cqmparison between a 
young man brought up at foreign uni- 
versities and an English educated youth. 
“At the moment they have left their re- 
spective places of education, the young 
Englishman has little to show for his time 
and money, while the foreign young man 
is full of information and accomplishment. 
But in ten or twelve years the tables are 
turned. The foreign university man is 
still ‘a lad in mind, and a babbler on the 
surface of every subject.’ The English- 
man has gone into the business of life 
with a mind so trained that he grasps at, 
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will the necessary knowledge of the sub- 
ject before him.” There must. be some- 
thing in English education, with its ever- 
lasting drill in Latin and Greek composi- 
tion, and its hard metaphysics and logic, 
which, after all, develops and toughens the 
mental faculties. It may be narrower in 
range than the American course of study, 
but it nevertheless “educates,” draws 
out the intellectual powers, and gives 
them manly grip and force. But it is 
said that in an Oxford education there is 
a want of definite aim and earnest prin- 
ciple. Beside Greek literature and Eng- 
lish metaphysics, and now perhaps, since 
Dr. Arnold’s time, the study of history, 
in the whole range of liberal studies 
which makes a man skillful in the busi- 
ness of life—especially the departments of 
physical science and modern languages— 
there is still a confessed deficiency at 
Oxford. Many old-fashioned ideas pre- 
vent a more enlarged and practical course 
of study. The study of divinity, for ex- 
ample, which is above all others a branch 
fitted for maturer years and for a profes- 
sional course, is pursued by academical 
students with no particular religious aim 
or preparation of spirit, and only to a 
superficial extent at best. Yet custom 
compels the reading of so much of church 
history and theology, in which there is, 
after all, very little personal interest 
evoked. The hard study at Oxford, we 
have the impression, is mostly done by 
the young men who are striving for schol- 
arships and university prizes. These 
are tempting baits, They confer even 
literary and political distinction; and 
some of them amount to a substantial 
life-income— say from £200 to £400— 
so that it is a university saying that 
“a high degree man supports himself 
and his mother and sisters.” To obtain 
these prizes there must be excessive hard 
study. Men are trained for these men- 
tal contests with the painful care and min- 
ute attention of physical athletes. They 
are reduced to a state of pure intellect- 
ual working activity, and then “ cram- 
med” with the express juices of the rar- 
est scholarship. As the “lecture” is 
the vital principle of the German univer- 








sity system, and the “recitation” of the 
American; -so “private tutorage” is the 
chief characteristic of the English univer- 
sity, method of study. This of course 


adds greatly to the expenses of student - 


life, but has its advantages. It might 
perhaps be introduced to a certain extent 
inte our American college system, thus 
aiding the support of worthy scholars, 
and smoothing real difficulties in the path 
of ‘the learner himself. For a young 
student to have the continual assistance 
of a highly scholarly: mind, of a “junior 
wrangler” for instance, fresh and vic- 
torious from ‘the arduous conflict, would 
be an immense aid in stimulating and 
directing his energi¢s. But those who 
do not aim at high degrees in the Eng- 
lish university, may escape with com- 
paratively little labor. There is not that 
uniform and steady purpose brought to 
bear upon the whole body of students 
that the American system of daily recita- 
tion and “marking” for stand produces, 
While the tone of scholarship among the 
best scholars is far higher than with us, 
the general standard both for entering 
and continuing in the university is, ac- 
cording to the late parliamentary com- 
missioners” report, very.imperfect. This 
report says, among other things: ‘‘ The 
standard of the matriculation examin- 
ation varies at. different colleges. At 
Christ Church a candidate is expected 
to construe a passage (which he has read 
before) of Virgil and another of Homer, to 
write a bit of Latin prose, to answer some 
simple grammatical questions, and show 
some acquaintance with arithmetic.” In 
1862 one third failed to even pass this 
simple test. Some one has classified 
the students of Oxford into—1, the read- 
ing men; 2, the idle slow men; 8, the 
good kind of fellows; 4, the idle fast or 
do-nothing men; 5, the regular fast men. 
Nevertheless, we can but acknowledge 
the superior thoroughness of English 
scholarship, its richer culture, and more 
permanent and substantial depth. - What 
it does do it does well. Those who are 
scholars are genuine ones. They are in- 
spired with a true love of sound learning 
which never leaves them. 
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The moral tone of the English univer- 
sity is not so high as that of our Ameri- 
can colleges. Infinitely more money is 
spent in proportion to the number of stu- 
dents for horses, sporting, wine-suppers, 
and fast living. This is partly accounted 
for by the fact that as a general thing 
only the wealthiest class of young men 
can be educated at the two great universi- 
ties, (for it would be useless to deny what 
they themselves glory in, that they are 
the highest expressions of the aristocratic 
principle in English society) and partly 
from the simpler tone of New-England 
and American life. Drinking and other 
vices have much too free admission into 
these centres of old world civilization, 
where London itself is distant but half an 
hour’s ride on the railroad. Yet a manli- 
ness and an absence of all effeminateness 
and meanness of spirit, are mingled with 
those confessedly great evils of university 
life in England, which, if they can not re- 
deem it, are themselves the products of 
a healthy and generous physical culture. 

There is one admirable feature that we 
might learn from the English university— 
its delightfully genial and social spirit. 
This is nourished by the intimate fam- 
ily life of each particular college, having 
its own common table, home customs, 
and traditions. This sentiment of pro- 
found college esprit du corps never wears 
away, and results in friendships of the 
most tender, noble, and lasting kind. 
The Englishman’s capacity for friendship, 
with all his crustaceous pride of tem- 
per, is, I have sometimes thought, great- 
er than an American’s ; and why greater ? 
Not from any greater depth of soul, but 
because the doy is kept fresh in him by 
the constant cultivation of early associa- 
tions, and especially by the sympathies 
and memories of college days. There is 
more poetry in English college-life than 
in ours. It is not so matter-of-fact. 
The continual association with what is 
venerable in the past and beautiful in 
art and nature, educates the heart as 
well as the intellect, and the whole man 
is rounded into nobler proportions. The 
“humanistic” element in education, as 
Mr. Gladstone calls it, is more thorough- 
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ly cultivated than with us, There cor- 
tainly should be in every enlightened 
land those profound and tranquil springs 
of learning, removed aside from the path- 
way of traffic and the disturbing influ- 
ences of a selfish, superficial, and money- 
making world; where the most noble and 
generous susceptibilities of the nature are 
developed; where youth may have its 
intellectual’ and spiritual ideals raised 
above the standards and successes of or- 
dinary practical life. Then, when youth 
comes down into the world’s agitated 
current, it will ride upon it strongly and 
safely, for it has an inward strength that 
is superior to the world. 

I need n6t spend time in speaking of the 
outward organization and government of 
the English university. Being almost 
entirely aristocratic, or more properly, 
oligarchical, it does not possess the or- 
ganic unity of an American or even Ger- 
man university. It is a collection of 
different independent colleges, each ab- 
solute in its own dominions, having its 
own laws, existing by its own funds, and 
extremely jealous of the least infringe- 
ment of its rights by the general govern- 
ment. Originally an ecciesiastical school 
attached to some religious house, each 
college still retains something of its exclu- 
sive monkish spirit, which stands in the 
‘way of very great unity of governmental 
discipline, and perhaps of rapid general 
improvement. 

The full title of Cambridge College is, 
“The chancellor, masters, and scholars 
of the University of Cambridge.”* These 
form the general government, concentrated 
in the higher assembly, which is thus com- 
posed : “‘ All persons who are masters of 
arts or doctors in one or other of the 
three faculties, viz., divinity, civil law, or 
physic, having their names upon the col- 
lege boards, holding any university of- 
fice, or being resident in the town of 
Cambridge, have votes in this assembly.” 
Besides this general senate, there is a 
more special council chosen yearly, called 
“the Caput,” which approves of every 
proposal before it is submitted to the 





* Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge. 
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senate. “The Caput consists of the 
vice chancellor, a doctor in each of the 
faculties, two masters of arts, and other 
subordinate members, nominated by the 
vice chancellor.” The meeting of the 
senate is held about once a fortnight, the 
quorum being forty members at its first 
session, and twenty-four at its second. 
If a motion pass the two houses of the 
senate (called regents and non-regents) 
it becomes a law. Each degree which is 
conferred undergoes the scrutiny of the 
senate. The strictly executive authority 
consists of a chancellor, who is the re- 
presentative head of the university, and 
who has authority for a mile around the 
town, excepting in cases of mayhem and 
felony; a high steward, who has power 
to try cases of felony; a vice-chancellor, 
elected annually by the senate, who does 
the chancellor’s duty in his absence, and 
who is to all intents and purposes the 
acting head of the university, taking the 
place of our president; a commissary ; 
public orator; assessor; two proctors; 
and other minor administrative officers. 
There are two courts of law to try all 
cases (excepting those of mayhem and 
felony) having relation to any member 
of the university; which courts are con- 
ducted upon the common principles and 
forms of civil law. The two members 
of Parliament from Cambridge are chosen 
by the senate. The professors’ salaries 
are drawn from varied sources and from 
very ancient and quaint foundations ; 
some of them come directly from the rev- 
enue of the English government. 

Perhaps the grand distinguishing fea- 
ture of the English college, which, above 
all others, makes it differ from the Ger- 
man and American college, is what has 
been already alluded to, its system of 
“Fellowships.” The college exists, above 
all, for the benefit of its “ Fellows,” who 
enjoy its literary and social advantages to 
the utmost. The students seem to come 
in as a secondary and necessary class, or 
as forming the material out of which 
“fellows” are made and supported. 

This system, monastic in its origin, and 
monastic still in its condition of celibacy, 
has its evil as well as its good, even as it 
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relates to the “fellows” themselves. It 
brings together, it is true, a body of 
highly cultivated men, who are constant- 
ly increasing their mental cultivation and 
heaping up erudition. But the tendency 
is for them to become refined and critical, 
instead of broad-minded and practical 
scholars, penetrated with the spirit of the 
age, and haying living sympathy with 
living men. They are tempted to work 
for the reputation of their college, instead 
of the highest good of the multitude of 
young minds who come under their shap- 
ing influence. They do not also, it is 
averred, actually produce as much in the 
way of original scholarship as might be 
expected from such splendid opportuni- 
ties. 

Therefore, while we honor and rever- 
ence these glorious old universities, the 
parents of our own colleges, the nurses 
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of English learning and letters, we would 
not copy them too closely, nor would we 
hastily pronounce upon the inferiority of 
our own systems of education for our own 
peculiar wants and civilization, While 
the German university is somewhat too 
advanced, learned, and professional for 
our present needs, the English university 
is in some respects too exclusively na- 
tional, stiff, and impractical, for our imita- 
tion. Wecan learn much from both; and 
so long as we have before us such living 
representatives of English university ed- 
ucation as Gladstone, Goldwin Smith, 
Trench, Stanley, Froude, Kingsley, Rus- 
kin, Lord Derby, Tennyson, we must feel 
that there is something in it whose depth 
we have not comprehended, and which 
draws from sources of life and power that 
are unseen. 


THE SCULPTOR AND HIS CHILD. 


“ Come in, my little girl,” the sculptor said, 
Opening his studio-door at early morn. 
The sunrise glow was on her curly head, 
As eagerly she crossed the flower-decked 
lawn. 


Holding the corners of her apron tight 
In dimpled fingers, with a sunny smile 

She showed it full of buds and blossoms bright, 
Rose, jasmine, lily, in one fragrant pile. 


“Enter, my child,” he said. Her little feet 
Paused on the threshold, and her earnest 
eyes 
Gazed on his secret work of love complete, 
With childlike pleasure and most sweet sur- 
prise. 


It was a mild, majestic, gracious form, 
With outspread hands. The rosy sunrise 
light 
Flashed the pure cheek with life-like tints and 
warm, . 
And crowned the forehead with a halo 
bright. ; 
With reverent mien the little one drew near, 
And looked up in the face so calm and 
sweet ; 


Quick to her eyes there sprang the sudden 
tear, 
Her blossoms dropped upon the statue's feet. 


A deeper feeling than that glad surprise 
Bent low and reverently that fair young 
head ; 
At last she raised those tearful earnest eyes, 
‘Our dear Lord Jesus Christ!” she softly 
said, 
Her father pressed her to his raptured heart! 
‘* Master,” he cried, “no other praise I ask : 
My child hath known and named thee who 
thou art ; 
Thus thou dost own and crown my humble 
task!” 


A thousand hearts that face divine has thrilled 
With its serene and most majestic grace ; 
Unnumbered thoughts with loving reverence 

filled 
Since child and father saw Christ face to face 


In the cathedral’s hushed and solemn gloom 
That sculptured form shines still divinely 
sweet ; 
And when the lilies and the roses bloom, 
The children strew them at its marble feet. 
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On the 4th of July, 1826, just fifty 
years after the Declaration of our Na- 
tional Independence, these two patriarchs 
of the Revolution, and founders of the 
nation, Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams, passed from earth. On the 
same day the corporation of the city of 
New-York expressed the almost unani- 
mous sentiment of the country in ad- 
dressing their surviving compeer, John 
Jay, in the language of admiring respect. 
“By the firmness,” they said, ‘and the 
wisdom of your counsels you eminently 
contributed to the glorious and happy 
issue which has placed our country in a 
rank with the most favored nation of the 
earth.” 

This was not the utterance of inflated 
eulogy. James Monroe, personally and 
politically hostile to Mr. Jay, is said, in 
the retirement of his latter days, to have 
“left, recorded with his own hand, a 
warm and unqualified testimonial to the 
pure patriotism, the prominent ability, 
and the spotless integrity of John Jay,” 
and the most cautious historic judgment 
will indorse the words of Mr. Webster, 
when, speaking of Jay’s labors in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the Con- 
stitution, and the administration of the 
powers conferred by it, he added: “ No 
man saw more clearly, or felt more deep- 
ly, the evils arising from the existence of 
States with entire and distinct sovereign- 
ties. No man appealed to his country- 
men against such a state of things with 
more earnestness, eloquence, or power. 

He foretold its dangers, and did 
as much as any man to secure the public 
opinion from its pernicious grasp.” 

The man to whose character such tri- 
bute was paid is one of whose memory 
we may be justly proud. A more stain- 
less name than his is not to be found on 
the page of our national history. Through 
a life of more than fourscore years — the 
‘active portion of it passed amid scenes 
well calculated to test political integrity 


JAY. 


as well as intellectual ability — there is 
not a line of his record that his friends 
would wish to blot, 

He was born December 12th, 1745, in 
New-York City. His ancestry were main- 
ly exiled Huguenots. His great-grand- 
father, Pierre Jay, was at first a Protest- 
ant merchant of Rochelle, and on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes he fled 
to England. His grandfather, Augustus, 
emigrated to New-York in 1697, and his 
father, a merchant of New-York City, re- 
tired from business to his estate in West- 
chester county in 1746. It was here that 
the early years of the son were spent, 
and that he confirmed by youthful sports 
and rambles that vigor of constitution 
which in after years was to sustain him 
in his exhaustive labors. 

His school-days were spent at New- 
Rochelle, under the tuition of a Huguenot 
clergyman, whose absent-mindedness and 
mathematical tastes were little calculated 
to kindle the enthusiasm of his pupils. 
But before he had reached his tenth year 
young Jay’ had given promise, by his 
grave habits and studious tastes, of future 
eminence. His college course was com- 
pleted at King’s, now Columbia, College, 
where he bore off the highest honor of 
his class—the Latin Salutatory. He now 
entered the office of Mr. Kissam, an emi- 
nent lawyer of New-York. Grave as he 
habitually was, his correspondence of this 
period shows that he was not wanting in 
genial humor, and if he had not the hi- 
larity of William Wirt, he was not want- 
ing in that French bonhomie, which 
foamed if it did not sparkle. Entering 
upon practice, he came at times into 
sharp, though always gentlemanly colli- 
sion with his instructor, who complained 
on one occasion that he had trained a 
bird to pick out his own eyes. “No! 
not to pick them out, but to pick them 
open,” was Jay’s ready and witty reply. 

He soon rose to distinction. Combin- 
ing youthful energy with manly dignity, 
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he commanded the respect and confidence 
of his fellow-citizens. Honest, fearless, 
sagacious, and. unwavering, he was pre- 
pared at the outbreak of the Revolution 
to take his position as a leader. When 
the news of the Boston Port Bill reached 
New-York, and the great mass-meeting 
~ was held “in the fields,” Jay was there. 
He was named as a member of the com- 
mittee of fifty, and was, by the sub-com- 
mittee, made their chairman. The circu- 
lar address from his pen closed with a 
call for a “A Congress of Deputies from 
the Colonies in general,” declaring it to 
be “of the utmost moment,” that “it 
ought to be assembled without delay,” 
and that measures should be taken “ for 
the defense of our common rights.” 

Two weeks later (June 7, 1774) he 
penned a second letter of historic signi- 
ficance. It called on the Boston commit- 
tee to name time and place for the meet- 
ing of the proposed congress. To that 
congress, after having refused any pledge 
of action, although declaring his senti- 
ments without disguise, he was elected, 
and took his seat September 5th, 1784. 
With the exception of Governeur Morris, 
he was the youngest member of the body, 
and yet to him was assigned the import- 
ant task of drawing up a statement of 
“‘the rights of the colonies in general.” 
Jefferson, while yet ignorant of its youth- 
ful author, pronounced it the ‘ produc- 
tion certainly of the finest pen in Ame- 
rica,” 

After a session of six weeks the con- 
gress dissolved, and Jay returned to New- 
York. He was now fully embarked in 
the service of his country, and for more 
than a quarter of a century he found nei- 
ther release nor rest from the burdens of 
political duty. Sometimes in New-York, 
and sometimes at Philadelphia, he simply 
passed from one task to another, till the 
voice of his country summoned him to 
represent it abroad. 

In. 1775, under the authority and in 
the name of Congress, he prepared ‘‘ The 
Address to the. Inhabitants of Canada,” 
and a further address “to the people of 
Ireland and of the inhabitants of Jamai- 
ca.” Before the year closed he was made 
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chairman of a secret committee, charged 
with the high and responsible duty of a 
discretionary correspondence “ with the 
friends of America in Great Britain and 
Treland, and other parts of the world.” 
He was thus virtually the Secretary of 
State for the united colonies, and prepared 
the way for placing a representative of 
the country in communication with the 
French government, Before the close of 
the year he was elected a delegate from 
the city and county of New-York to a 
convention designed to frame a State con- 
stitution, and to his recall by the conven- 
tion to assist them in their task is attri- 
butable the fact that his name does not 
appear among the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. But he was in full 
sympathy with the measure, and, as a 
leading member of the State convention, 
promptly declared the reason for it cogent 
and conclusive, and the pledge to support 
it, at the risk of life and fortune, traced 
in Jay’s own handwriting, is still pre- 
served in the archives of the State. 

The dangers of invasion forced the con- 
vention to disperse, but they appointed 
a standing committee, with unlimited au- 
thority to discharge executive functions, 
and of this committee Jay was made 
The power of a dictator was 
thrust upon him unsought, but the dan- 
gerous weapon was in safe hands. It 
was at the gloomy crisis which rendered 
this measure imperative, that, in the name 
of the convention, he penned his stirring 
appeal, in which his religion and his pa- 
triotism kindled to a lofty eloquence. 
‘Rouse, brave citizens,” he said. ‘ Do 
your duty like men. The holy gospels 
are yet to be preached to these western 
regions, and we have the highest reason 
to believe that the Almighty will not 
suffer slavery and the gospel to go hand 
in hand.” ‘ Unite,” he added, ‘tin pre- 
paring for a vigorous defense of our coun- 
try, as if all depended on your own exer- 
tions. And when you have done all 
things, then rely upon the good provi- 
dence of God for success, in full confi- 
dence that without his. blessing all our 
efforts will inevitably fail.” 

Under the new State government, Jay 
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was called to oceupy the position of chief 
justice. Duty compelled him to accept 
it, and soon after to decline the proffer of 
promotion to the position of governor. 
In 1779 he resumed his place in Congress, 
as president of that body, having mean- 
while successfully engaged in the task of 
reconciling the conflicting claims of Ver- 
mont and New-York. On the 29th of 
September, he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of Spain. 
For five years he remained abroad, and 
during this period — most of the time at 
Paris—he rendered his country most im- 
portant service. From his own funds, he 
met for a time the drafts of Congress, and 
thus saved their credit till the French al- 
liance camo to the rescue. In 1782, he 
was appointed, in conjunction with Frank- 
lin and others, to negotiate the definitive 
treaty of peace with England. Franklin 
was willing to trust the friendship of 
France, and allow our ally to dictate the 
terms which accorded with her interests, 
Jay declared ‘‘ that we neither could nor 
would treat with any nation in the world 
on any other than an equal footing.” He 
even took the responsibility of violating 
instructions which required him not to 
treat except in conjunction with France, 
and his prompt and decisive communica- 
tion directly with the British government 
secured rights and privileges which under 
jealous French guardianship would never 
have been yielded. The English miris- 
ter at Paris, with whom Jay treated, has 
added his testimony to evidence furnished 
by Jay’s correspondence, “ that it was 
solely through his means that the nego- 
tiations of that period between England 
and the United States were brought to a 
successful conclusion.” The French min- 
ister, Vergennes, had never failed to in- 
sist on the expediency of a concert be- 
tween England and France to exclude 
Americans from the fisheries, that nurse- 
ry for seamen. Jay’s efforts, by which 
his policy was defeated, were warmly ap- 
preciated. ‘‘ You have erected a monu- 
ment to your memory,” so Adams’ wrote, 
“in every New-England heart.” ‘The 
New-England people,” said Hamilton, 
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“talk of making you an annual fish- 
offering, as an acknowledgment of your 
exertions for the participation of the 
fisheries.” 

In July, 1784, Jay returned to this 
country. The honors of his fellow-citi- 
zens were heaped upon him — honors 
which came unsought. The legislature 
of the State appointed him a delegate to 
Congress, but Congress had already elect- 
ed him to the most important office in its 
gift — the secretaryship of foreign affairs. 
For five years he continued to discharge 
the duties of this position, and in con- 
junction with the most able and saga- 
cious statesmen of the time, labored to 
promote a federal union and a more com- 
pact and efficient government. “It is 
my first wish,” he said, “to see the 
United States assume and merit the char- 
acter of one great nation, whose territory 
is divided into different States merely for 
more convenient government and the 
more easy and prompt administration of 
justice—just as our several States are di- 
vided into counties and townships for the 
like purpose. Until this be done, the 
chain that holds us together will be too 
feeble to bear much opposition or exer- 
tion, and we shall be daily mortified by 
seeing the links of it giving way and call- 
ing for repair one after another.” 

With such views he readily codperated 
with Hamilton and Madison in the plan of 
the “ Federalist,” and it is not improba- 
ble that the original suggestion which led 
to its adoption came from him. That his 
contributions to the work were confined 
to a few of the early numbers was due, 
not to lack of earnest purpose, but to the 
injury which he received in quelling a 
New-York mob. No one welcomed more 
heartily the adoption of the Federal con- 
stitution, and its acceptance by his native 
State was largely due to his efforts. The 
overwhelming majority that first opposed 
it in convention was reduced to a minori- 
ty, and ‘the influence of the example of 
New-York was perhaps decisive of the 
fate of the constitution. Some estimate 
of the popular regard for Jay may be 
formed from the fact that out of nearly 
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8000 votes cast by the city of New-York 
for delegates to the convention Jay re- 


ceived all but ninety-eight. 


Upon Washington’s inauguration as 
President, Jay was first summoned to 
his councils, and desired to choose his 
office. His selection was a wise one, 
both for himself and the country, and he 
became the first chief justice of the United 
States. He retained his position till by 
solemn judicial decision the great ques- 
tion of the validity of the national constitu- 
tion against the pretensions of State sove- 
reignty was definitely settled. He then 
allowed his name to be used as a candi- 
date for the chief magistracy of New-York, 
and was elected by a clear majority. But 
by fraudulent decisions his opponent was 
declared entitled to his place. He quiet- 
ly submitted, and the result—four years 
later—was his triumphant reélection. 

But the foreign relations of the country 
were meanwhile exciting deep solicitude. 
The old prejudices against. England were 
exasperated anew by the non-execution 
of her treaty stipulations and by acts of 
arrogant injustice. A blind sympathy 
for France was drawing a large class of 
our statesmen as well as people to her 
side, and there was great danger that the 
country might become rashly and fatally 
involved in the great maélstrom of Euro- 
pean conflict. Washington was alarmed, 
and felt that a new treaty with England 
was essential to the maintenance of peace. 
To negotiate it an able man was needed. 
Washington nominated Jay, and the Bri- 
tish treaty of 1795 was the result. It 
was not all that Jay himself desired, but 
it was beyond question the best thing 
that could in the circumstances be ob- 
tained. It prevented war. It secured 
us a large indemnity for spoliations. It 
allowed us a prolonged opportunity to de- 
velop our national resources. Yet its 
ratification was bitterly opposed. At 
times its rejection seemed imminent, and 
the eloquent speech of Fisher Ames vivid- 
ly suggests the apprehensions which the 
prospect excited. But the sober sense of 
the nation triumphed. The treaty was 
finally ratified. Jay was loaded with ob- 
loquy for having negotiated it. Party 


violence was let-loose against him. His 
name was vilified beyond measure. 
French Jacobinism could scarcely have 
surpassed American partisanism in_ its 
abuse, Jefferson’s unfortunate Maffei 
letter indicates the degree of blind and 
exasperated prejudice to which men of 
character and standing were prepared to 
yield. The opposition to Jay’s treaty 
fairly raved. He was spoken of as an 
“arch-traitor” and ‘sold to Great Bri- 
tain.” The treaty was burned before his 
door, while he was himself paraded in ef- 
figy. Jefferson pronounced the treaty 
‘‘execrable,” and all his French sympa- 
thizers doubtless regarded it as “an in- 
famous act.” But with a mens conscia 
recti, Jay, who had been elected in his 
absence governor of the State, simply de- 
voted himself to the quiet discharge of his 
official duties. For four years he con- 
tinued to occupy this position, and then 
declining all further honors, or political 
employments, retired to private life. 

He was twenty-eight years of age 
when he entered upon his public career. 
He continued in it for nearly twenty- 
eight years more, and the last twenty- 
eight years of his life, completing his ripe 
age of fourscore and four, were spent 
upon his farm at Bedford, Westchester 
county. Here, shunning observation, and 
devoting himself to the welfare of his 
family and neighborhood, he sat down to 
enjoy the fruit of his labors, and the se- 
curity and blessings of the institutions 
planted so largely by his own hands. As 
we follow him to his retirement, we find 
him still the same calm, conscientious, 
firm, patriotic, Christian citizen, whom 
his countrymen had learned to revere 
and trust, while the gentler traits of the 
husband, father, and neighbor are more 
attractively displayed. Two years before 
his death he was struck down by disease, 
and his recovery was despaired of. One 
of the family urged him to tell his child- 
ren on what foundation he now rested his 
hopes, and from what source he drew his 
consolation. His reply was laconic and 
characteristic — ‘‘ They have the Book.” 
It exhibited the man and declared his 
faith. 
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The character of Jay was grandly sim- 
ple. It was perfectly unostentatious and 
undemonstrative. He did nothing for ef- 
fect, He made no parade of professions. 
He refused to give any political pledge. 
The stern law of duty was supreme with 
him, and the firmness of his convictions 
was proof against the seductions of inter- 
est or feeling. To the solicitations of a 
personal friend, who besought his pardon 
for a criminal, he replied: “To pardon 
or not to pardon does not depend on my 
will, but on my judgment, and for the 
impartial and discreet exercise of this au- 
thority I am, and ought to be, highly re- 
sponsible.” To the ordinary motives of 
ambition he never allowed himself to 
yield fora moment. “I have long been 
convinced,” so he wrote in his journal, 
“that human fame was a bubble, which, 
whether swelled by the breath of the 
wise, the good, the ignorant, or the mali- 
cious, must burst with the globe we in- 
habit. I am not among the number of 
those who give it a place among the mo- 
tives of their actions. Neither courting 
nor dreading the public opinion on the 
one hand, nor disregarding it on the other, 
I joined myself to the first asserters of 
the American cause, because I thought it 
my duty, and because I considered’ cau- 
tion and neutrality; however secure, as 
being no less wrong than dishonorable.” 

No man was less the slave of party. 
He despised popularity, and scorned fo 
ask what is expedient. During the six 
years of his executive administration not 
one individual was dismissed by him 
from office for his political opinions. A 
member of his council once urged an ap- 
pointment on the ground of the political 
soundness of the candidate, ‘* That, sir, 
is not the question,” was his characteris- 
tic reply; ‘“‘is he jié for the office?” 
Through his whole life he.never sought 
an office or solicited a vote, Nay, more; 
he repeatedly deprecated office when it 
was thrust upon him, and resolutely re- 
fused to be the first governor of his na- 
tive State. Once only he solicited a com- 


mission. At the opening of the war, Col. 

McDougal wrote him from New-York that 

commissions in the militia ‘went a-beg- 
Vou. IIL—1i1 
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ging,” because men of rank and influence 
refused to serve in it. Jay at once wrote 
back, soliciting rank for himself, and thus: 
became “colonel of the second regiment 
of foot of the city of New-York.” 

Based upon his sense of duty, his firm- 
ness was like that of the granite hills. 
During the closing period of his adminis- 
tration, the council of appointment, at 
that time politically hostile to him, re- 
jected seriatim every one of the governor’s 
nominees to vacant office, proceeding 
themselves to make their own nomina- 
tions. But before they could complete 
their task, the governor adjourned them 
sine die, willing to assume the responsi- 
bility of leaving important offices unfilled 
rather than sanction what he considered 
a violation of constitutional provisions. 
This decisive firmness was characteristic 
of the man. In his later years he prose- 
cuted a poor blacksmith in his neighbor- 
hood who had encroached on the public 
highway with his buildings, and who ob- 
stinately disregarded all remonstrance. 
The offender was duly convicted and pun- 
ished, and then Jay, to obviate all pleas for 
further breach of the law, made up tenfold 
to the poor man the loss he had sustained, 
by deeding him ample ground from his 
own farm. It was thus that in him the 
Roman and the Christian were blended in 
one. Where a question of justice was at 
issue, no man could be less pliable. In- 
justice he hated, and meanness he scorned. 
With a firm step he pursued the path of 
right, and neither bribes nor threats could 
for one moment divert him from his 
course, 

Such a character must at times have 
seemed unlovely, for occasions must have 
arisen when it was seen only in its more 
repulsive aspects, and Jay was not a man 
to disguise his sentiments on important 
points. True he was a man of great re- 
serve. No one could worm a secret out 
of him which he chose to keep. He dis- 
guised nothing. He never equivocated, 
and yet to the last he was faithful to that 
trait illustrated in his college course, 
when in reply to the president’s inquisi- 
tion, he simply said: ‘I do not choose 
to tell.” As a diplomatist, his perfect 
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truthfulness was sometimes incompre- 
and confounded his antagonists, 

while his dignified reserve was proof 
against all their arts. Some of his re- 
plies to inquisitive visitors must have 
been ridiculously baffling. He was once 
asked as to the authorship of Gen. Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, and pertina- 
ciously, perhaps, pressed for an answer. 
When the slow-puffing pipe and the deaf 
ear turned, were no longer an apology for 
not hearing, the answer came out with a 
quiet smile: ‘“*My opinion, my dear sir, 
you shall freely have. I have always 
thought Gen. Washington competent to 
write his own addresses.” General Gates 
wished to obtain Jay’s opinion of the 
Saratoga Convention, and perhaps secure 
a tribute of praise from the Chief Justice 
of the State. In a two hours’ visit, the 
General failed to extract from his host 
any favorable expression. At length he 
put the question direct—“ Do you not 
think the Saratoga Convention a good 
convention?” ‘ Unquestionably my dear 
General,” was the prompt reply, “‘ pro- 
vided you could not have made a better.” 
Yet when duty required it, he was out- 
spoken and fearless in the expression of 
his views, no matter how obnoxious they 
might be. After the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war, he was President of the New- 
York Emancipation Society, and lent the 
sanction of his approval to the pamphlet 
of Dr. Hopkins, of Newport, issued by 
‘that society, and widely circulated. As 
to the war of 1812, he declared that he 
considered it neither necessary, expedi- 
ent, nor seasonable, and that those who 
took this view of it would do well to say 
so. Amid the Missouri Compromise agi- 
tation he said slavery “‘ought not to be 
introduced or permitted in any of the new 
States, and it ought to be gradually driv- 
en inland, and finally abolished in all of 
them.” Yet he would use on no occasion 
exasperating language. ‘Harsh and vio- 
‘lent expressions,” he said, “‘ neither con- 
vince nor persuade. A Spanish proverb 
says, ‘we can not catch flies with vine- 
gar.’” There was in him a large mea- 
‘sure of the suaviter in modo, for in his 
manner and language he could be nothing 
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but a Christian gentleman, yet the forti- 
ter in re’ was never weakened or mollified 
by mere complaisance. 

He could be severe without being vin- 
dictive. What many of his compeers 
would have resented as offenses never 
to be forgiven, he dismissed from his 
thought. Littlepage and Deane did mot 
pass out of his memory, but we may 
safely say that they kept their places 
only far in the background. Of a man 
who exchanged visits with Benedict Ar- 
nold, he said, in words which weighed 
more from his lips than from any other 
man’s except Washington’s, ‘Every 
American who gives his hand to that 
man, in my opinion, pollutes it.” For 
himself he could not touch any thing low 
or base. He scorned every degrading 
association, yet he did not account it 
degradation to stoop to any deed of char- 
ity or mercy. Even to a rebel prisoner, 
he could send funds, and write in a cheer- 
ing strain, beginning “ dear sir,” and end- 
ing with “ affectionately yours.” 

His intellectual gifts were of a high, 
although not of the highest order. His 
judgment was somewhat slow and cau- 
tious, but remarkably sound. His read- 
ing could not have been very extensive, 
yet few men enjoyed better opportunities 
for a thorough acquaintance with practi- 
cal affairs and political interests. His 
imaginative powers were above mediocri- 
ty, yet by no means remarkable. His 
style won the applause of Jefferson, and 
Washington highly appreciated its ‘good 
sense, forcible observations, temper, and 
moderation.” It was perspicuous, forci- 
ble, dignified, and sometimes gravely or- 
nate. Like its author, it shunned all 
platitudes or factious brilliancy. It was 
the language of calm, clear reasoning, 
sometimes kindling to fervid appeal, but 
more often carrying conviction by its 
high moral tone as much as by its argu- 
ment. It never dazzled, but it never mis- 
led. It was transparently honest, and 
every man that read it knew that it meant 
just what it said. There was no show 
or parade about either the style or the 
man. To the last, he was what his fel- 


low-student, Lindley Murray, described 
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him in the law office, “remarkable for 
strong reasoning powers, comprehensive 
views, indefatigable application, and un- 
common firmness of mind.” 

But the Christian character of John 
Jay challenges our admiration, Religion 
was the shaping and controlling power of 
his life. From his early years he seems 
to have been sternly conscientious. In 
his veins flowed the blood of men who 
had been martyrs or exiles for the sake 
of Christ and a free gospel, and he never 
dishonored his godly ancestry. One 
might well denominate him the Christian 
Aristides. ‘‘When my confidence in 
Mr. Jay shall cease,” said the elder Pres- 
ident Adams, “‘I must give up the cause 
of confidence and renounce it with all 
men.” ‘ History will hand down your 
plaudits to posterity,” wrote Robert 
Morris to him ; and Governeur Morris said 
ef his own child, ‘he shall learn from the 
history of your life, that a man must be 
truly pious to be truly great.” Daniel 
Webster once remarked that ‘‘ when the 
spotless ermine of the judicial robe fell 
on John Jay, it touched nothing less spot- 
less than itself.” But the purity of heart 
and life, of principle, purpose, and act, 
which challenged such a tribute from the 
great American orator, was simply the 
purity which had been nurtured under 
the influence of a pure Christianity, and 
the habitual fear of God. “ His creed was 
the Bible, and he shaped his life by it. 
“T believe,” he said, “‘that a wise and 
good Being governs this world, and that 
he has ordered us to travel through it to 
a better one, and that we have nothing 
but our duty to do on our journey, which 
will not be a long one.” 

He never hesitated in the avowal of his 
faith where his convictions of duty re- 
quired it. When French infidelity was 
pouring in a flood over the land, he 
sought to stay the desolating tide by his 
proclamation as governor (1796) recom- 
mending a day of public thanksgiving 
and prayer—an act till then unknown to 
our State Constitution, but since that 
time invariably copied by all his succes- 
sors. While residing in Paris, he was 
once in company with several infidels 
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who scoffed at religion. He sat among 
them silent, till his attitude seemed to 
them like reproof. ‘‘Do you believe in 
Jesus Christ?” asked one of the com- 
pany, turning to Jay. “I do, and I 
thank God that I do,” was his noble re- 
ply. Any one may judge for himself 
how much meaning is conveyed in the 
laconic comment of Jay in relating the 
incident: “Nothing further passed be- 
tween me and them, or any of them, on 
that subject.” 

Yet he would not thrust his peculiar 
views upon others in any obnoxious man- 
ner. He employed at one time in his 
family—while abroad—a physician who 
was an avowed atheist. The latter re- 
peatedly sought to draw Jay, whose 
views were well-known, into a discussion. 
Again and again he evaded the attempt, 
and when at last he was forced to reply 
to the exultant hope expressed by the 
skeptic that all recognition of a God 
would ere long be banished from the 
world, he simply replied that that would 
imply the annihilation of all moral obli- 
gation. The physician admitted it, but 
expressed his confidence that some sub- 
stitute could be found for-it. . 

In his own home he was exemplary in 
tke discharge of religious duties, Fam- 
ily worship each morning before break- 
fast, and reading the Bible and prayer at 
nine o'clock in the evening, were the rules 
of his household. All the domestics 
were called in, and those who were visiting 
him at the time were expected to be pre- 
sent. Of his Christianity and the sincer- 
ity of his profession, no one could ex- 
press a doubt. He was an intelligent 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, bigoted 
to no sect, although extending his heredi- 
tary preference to the Episcopal com- 
munion. Yet until an Episcopal church 
was gathered at Bedford—a measure to 
which he largely contributed—he wor- 
shiped with the Presbyterians, and 


when it was proposed that the rector of 
the newly-formed congregation should re- 
ceive Episcopal induction, he resisted it 
with boldness and spirit, as at variance 
with the legal provisions of the State in 
behalf of the rights of the congregation. 
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Clinging. to the privileges. and quiet of 
private life, he. consented to forego them 
in behalf of the American Bible Society, 
of which he was for some years the hon- 
ored President, as well as the devoted 
and liberal friend. 

Such was the man who for the last 
twenty-eight last years of his life, acted 
the part.of a Christian Cincinnatus. He 
devoted himself to his family, his farm, 
his health, and his meditations, He cared 
little for modern literature. He read few 
new books— Cicero was his favorite 
among the ancients, but “ the Scriptures 
were preéminently his study, and were 
the subjects of his daily and careful 
perusal.” He was as punctual and pre- 
cise in his habits, as an old Hopkinsian of 
the preceding generation was expected to 
be, on account of his creed. It was rare- 
ly that a visitor kept him up later than 
nine o’clock at night. Some one of his 
friends told him of the surprise that had 
been expressed at his retirement from 
active life, and the wonder felt, how it 
was possible for him to occupy his mind 
in his obscure retreat at Bedford. He 
replied with a smile: “I have a long life 
to look back upon, and an eternity to 
look forward to.” 

Such a man could not pant after the 
old arena of conflict. He carried about 
with him the blissful consciousness of 
duty done. Even on his farm and in the 
structures of his houses and out-buildings, 


he manifested: those. features of taste 
which harmonized with his solid sense 
and cautious: judgment. There was no 
show, no sham. The buildings were of 
stone. The fences were of the most 
durable kind. He subscribed for a school- 
house to be erected, but appended a sub- 
scription to double the amount on condi- 
tion that it should be of stone instead of 
wood. “Solid worth” might well be his 
motto. He had not the disposition to 
impose on any man, and would have 
scorned any tribute of praise which he 
was not conscious of deserving. 

A sudden stroke of paralysis closed, 
after a few-speechiess hours, his earthly 
career. That career was symmetrical 
and beautiful to the very end. Amid 
the torrents and conflicts of political 
strife, he had stood unmoved as a rock 
amid the floods. In private life he ex- 
hibited the manners of a gentleman and 
the virtue of a Christian; and when the 
summons came for him to go, he was ripe 
for his great charge. ‘A halo of venera- 
tion,” said G. C. Verplanck, ‘seemed to 
encircle him as one belonging to another 
world, while yet lingering among us. 
When the tidings of his death came to 
us, they were received, not with sorrow 
or mourning, but with solemn awe, like 
that with which we read the mysterious 
passage of ancient scripture—‘ And Enoch 
walked with God, and he was not, for 
God took him.’ ” 
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JANE GURLEY’S STORY. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BEHIND THE LUMBER, 


Tuere ought to have been a moon that 
night; there probably was, hidden away 
somewhere, under ranks upon ranks of 
marshaled clouds that struggled in hot 
contest with the wind. 

Jane, coming home late from the mills— 
it was very late to be out alone; but 
there was a press of work just then, and 
the corporation could not be expected, of 
course, under such circumstances, to con- 


sider their unprotected girls—took, by one 
of those accidents which move by laws 
defined and eternal, her homeward walk 
across the tracks and among the wharves. 
It was a longer way, but deserted except 
by the employés at the signal stations. 
Reuben, she knew, would have given her 
up for the night, supposing her to have 
reached home by some other than her 
usual course. And Cranton always stood 
in the doorway of that rum-shop, his sav- 
age eyes on them both when they passed 
it together ; his savage eyes on her when 
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she'passed it by chance alone. That he 
would cross the street, and recross the 
street, gain upon her, come suddenly be- 
side her at the corner, and keep pace with 
her through the darkness, in his sullen 
silence, was sure. He dogged her like a 
shadow. Always with the old question, 
and the old threats, and the old curses 
on Reuben Trull. To-night she thought 
she could not bear it. 

The water plashed angrily with the 
rising storm; the ships were dim like 
the ghosts of ships; the shadows of the 
ruined wharves were faint; those angry 
demons, scorching the night with breath 
of fire, whirled their way through the 
labyrinth of tracks. The piles of lumber 
frowning upon you at every step, and 
every turn, gave rise to fancies of that 
old torment of the inquisition which nar- 
rowed a cell upon its victim day by day, 
till wall met wall and crushed him. The 
fancy was heightened by the circumstance 
that the piles of lumber, high on either 
side, ended at one point in the water. 

Jane, walking rapidly among the shad- 
ows, and over the tracks, and beside 
{the water, had a certain indescribable 
fear that night, which was by no means 
natural to her; for Jane was not a timid 
woman. The fear, whatever it was— 
overwork probably, and a little nervous 
exhaustion, she thought, laughing at it— 
was vaguely defined, and took form only 
in a notion that she must walk fast. 
When her course led her through the 
frowning lumber, she instinctively quick- 
ened her steps to arun. Suddenly she 
stopped.— In the shadow of the timber 
was the shadow of a man.—She drew a 
quick breath and took a step forward. 
The shadow of the man took two steps 
forward. She stopped. The shadow did 
not stop. The shadow had not seen 
Ther. She threw off her hood and bent 
her head forward, listening, her eyes on 
it, her figure perfectly still. It likewise 
bent its head, listening, its figure perfect- 
ly still. Then stealing along behind the 

, timber; then motionless again; then out 
‘ of sight behind the timber; then dimly 
visible in the open space beyond. 

Jane, still standing with her head bared, 
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listening, had decided three things about 
the shadow. It was quite unconscious 
of her presence. Its face was turned to- 
ward the water. It had a singular tread, 
like the tread of a cat. There was a 
fourth thing; but that she had not quite 
decided. 

She might have decided it, however, 
when the shadow came sharply against 
the faint glimmer of a distant signal-light. 
It was a red light, and it touched the 
shadow’s face and figure with red out- 
lines ; it had a curious effect. 

And just then Jane glided rapidly be- 
hind the timber, gained on the shadow, 
came abreast of it; kept pace with it— 
she upon one side, it upon the other; the 
timber, high and dark between them. 
Sometimes a loose board fell crashing 
down almost upon their heads. She stop- 
ped and listened ; it stopped and listened. 
Once a nail caught her dress, and it tore 
loudly. She held her breath and turned 
pale. Sometimes heaps of cast-off iron 
came in their way; the shadow passed 
around them and changed its course; she 
passed around them and changed her 
course. So, from pile to pile, from open 
space to open space; she upon one side, 
it upon the other. 

It was so still that she heard the beat 
of every wave against every wharf, and 
once the distant hum of the city, whose 
lights were sharp against the sky. Her 
own heart beat, drowned it then. 

They came to the tracks at last, it and 
she together, and crossed them—the red 
signal-lights full on the shadow’s face 
and hands. It had raised its hands to 
hide its face; the motion might or might 
not have been instinctive. 

They were at the entrance now of that 
avenue, walled in by the timber, and 
harrowing into the water. And that the 
water was deep there Jane remembered. 
A curious thought to come just then. 
She tried to make out what connection it 
had with the shadow or with her. Also, 
what connection the fact that she was 
following the shadow had with either. 
Whether or not she should go home; 
wishing that she could see what was at 
the end of that avenue; feeling the mus 
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cles of her arm, too, wondering how 
strong it was—well-used to work, and 
heavy lifting; she was thankful for that. 
Yes, she was quite sure she was thank- 
ful for that. But whether to go on or 
not! And was there any thing at the 
end of the avenue? And if there were? 
And if there were not? 

Just then the moon struggled out of 
‘the drifting clouds, and struggled in again. 
And Jane saw, where the timber narrowed 
to the water, a second shadow of a man. 
It was seated by the water, its face with- 
in its hands, its back turned to the other 
shadow and to ber. 

Her hesitation, if she had had any, 
was now quite gone. After the man 
with the cat-like tread—after him with 
steps sure and stealthy as his own. 
With steps surer and stealthier, with 
face quite fearless, with her dead eyes 
on the thing clenched within his hand— 
only a yard between her and it. 

Across the avenue then, abreast with 
him, apace with him, past him. But 
with steps so much surer and stealthier, 
and crevices and shadows so well chosen, 
that he had neither seen nor heard her. 
Thank God that he did not see nor hear! 
Thank God! thank God! Jane had for- 
gotten Thomas Paine just then. She 
had forgotten every thing but that less- 
ening distance between her and the fig- 
ure sitting by the water. She began to 
calculate it curiously, to stop the beat- 
ing of her heart. It seemed to her the 
beating might be heard a quarter of a 
mile: nothing to stop it, nothing. She 
had but one free hand; that had clutched 
at her dress till it was torn away. So— 
the distance: to count the distance! A 
rod? Two rods? She could run it in 
four seconds? eight seconds? How long 
crawling there on her hands and knees? 
and whether to run or crawl ? 

A thunder then, like the thundering 
of many seas. Whether a heart-beat 
or an evening train it was quite impos- 
sible to tell. Then a shriek, a roar, a 
clang, and one of the angry demons flew 
hissing by—its horrible brightness glar- 
ing for a moment down through the avy- 
enue, far over the water, and gone. 
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The girl fell flat upon her face, far un- 
der some projecting boards. The shad- 
ow, stealing apace with her, crouched 
and was still. The shadow, sitting by 
the water, turned its head and turned it 
back. The rest Jane could never dis- 
tinctly recall. Until she stole upon the 
cat-like figure, threw up its hands, threw 
up its billy, and looked at it. The two 


shadows faced each other. The girl step- 
ped between them. 

“ Janet!” 

“Hush! Well, Bill Cranton.” 


He looked at her and he looked at Reu- 
ben Trull. And such a look neither the 
boy nor the girl had ever seen, even in 
the lives they had led. 

“I can strike you dead, Jane Gurley— 
I can!” 

“Do!” and she laughed. 

He could have done it, and he might 
have done it then. Reuben caught her. 
She threw her arms about his neck and 
clung to him. Her eyes were blazing. 

“You didn’t touch him, and you won't 
touch him, I say. He’s mine. Let him 

lone, Reuben, I caught him, and I'll 
settle with him. I say, Bill Cranton, 
he’s mine. You lay a finger on him 
again as long as you live, and—” 

“Hush, bush, Janet, Let go my arm.” 

But she clung to him the closer, her 
head upon his shoulder, her great love 
and her great defiance burning in her eyes. 

Across the face of. the other came a 
look such as a ruined soul might wear 
in a glimpse of heaven. 

“T'll kill you both—I can, Jane Gur- 
ley. I'll knock your dead bodies over 
there when I’ve done it The tide’ll 
Wash ’em out.” 

He could have done it and he might 
have done it; he was a stronger man 
than Reuben Trull. 

“Do!” said Jane, with a little soft 
laugh; and quietly unclasped her arms 
from Reuben’s neck, and stood between 
the two. Reuben sprang past her. 

“Go away—get home, Janet! I hate 
to fight you, Bill, with Aer standing by. 
If you won’t go peaceably, there is no 
other way. I’m ready for you.” 

The greatest bullies being, as a rule, 
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the greatest cowards, Cranton swore a 
at oath and turned muttering away. 
“Let's go, Reuben! let’s go. I can’t 

bear this awful place.” 

And then her very lips went white, 
and she sank down weakly upon the 
ground. 

“Reuben, Reuben !” 

The boy had never seen her so deathly 
white. She trembled in every nerve. 

“Why, Janet, it’s all over now.” She 
stretched out her hands like a frightened 
child. 

“T thought he’d done it. When I was 
crawling along, I thought he’d get there 
first. I thought—why, Reuben, you 
were all I had.” 

When they were walking home, Ja- 
net’s face flushed with a sudden thought. 

“T wonder if may be it could be Him 
that sent me home that way? If there 
was only somebody to ask, Reuben. I 
don’t know. I don’t see. He needn't 
ha’ let Bill come anyways. If Bil) makes 
up his mind to kill you, he'll kill you. 
There’s no end to it, and no peace for us. 
Why don’t He stop it, I say ?” 


CHAPTER VUI. 
THAT WALKETH IN DARKNESS AND WASTETH AT NOONDAY, 


THe summer wore toward its close. 
tana such a summer! The sweet cool 
fountains, far away among the hills, moan- 
ed and died among their sweeping grasses ; 
hid within their crystalled rocks; fled 
from their silyered pebbles and their 
arching ferns. The thirsty sun drank 
the brooks that sang among the mead- 
ows. The rivers emptied into the hot, 
salt sea, and left bare beds slimy and 
rich with wrecks to tell their story. The 
daisies nodded and drooped. The but- 
tercups fell leaf by leaf, and died a gold- 
en death. The crimson clovers paled 
and browned, and the unmown grass 
scorched crisp. Ancient forests were in 
ashes. Ancient hills were blazing. The 
heavens were of brass. The world sti- 
fled through its miles and miles of smoke 
like a world on fire. A blood-red sun 


glared through it; as such a sun might 
glare when the heavens shall be wrapped 
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together like a scroll, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat. When 
there are voices. crying to the rocks to 
fall and hide them; and arms thrown 
wildly up; and blanched faces quivering ; 
and everlasting farewells. 

The great city. gasped under the south 
winds, like a giant in his death-throes ; 
with brick and stone and iron scorching 
the touch ; with blinding dusts and blind- 
ing glare; with groups of hollow faces, 
awe-struck, like the faces of men beside 
an open grave; with terrible airs swept 
up from those streets by the water; 
and in those streets closed shops, closed 
doors, closed windows; men and women 
clustered together in the shadow of the 
walls with whisperings and colorless lips. 
No children played upon the doorsteps ; 
no women sang over their work; there 
was no quarreling at the corners. The 
face of a physician, too—only one—seen 
passing anxiously from door to door. 
And at night a rattling cart that like- 
wise passed from door to door. 

For the hand of the Lord was upon 
those streets. To Janet, walking home 
there at night, there came a curious fan- 
cy that He was trying to see how many 
he could kill in a given time—a blasphe- 
mous thought it seems to us. To Jane 
it was not so. It perfectly accorded with 
her conception of him. Of a different 
God—of a man weary, footsore, bleeding, 
whose ways she could not understand, 
but whose eyes were kind—she had had 
many longings and a few faint glimpses. 
But the dark problem of her life still 
came between him and her. She had not 
found him yet. 

As she entered the street, the sun 
stooped behind the city towers, dyeing: 
them blood-red, and the sky and the 
water that lay waveless at the foot of 
the street. There was the voice of a 
woman weeping, too, from an open win- 
dow above her. Of that day when the 
heavens shall be wrapped together like a 
scroll the girl thought dimly; she had 
read of it that night she spent with the 
old Bible weeks ago. 

A group of women muttered together 
on the steps when she came up; gaunt 
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women—there was not.a face among 
them that could withstand this pestilence 
in this street but by a miracle. 

“How many more ?” asked Jane, stop- 

. ‘She herself had grown singularly 
pallid within the last few days. It could 
not be otherwise, breathing such airs. 

“ Betty Hodge just gone,” said one 
of the gaunt women sullenly; “she was 
took dreadful at th’ last, they say. She 
may be glad she’s well out o’ this place, 
in my thinkin’. My boy he was jes so— 
three days an’ over with it. Then July; 
now the old man. Sairy Hurd, she’s 
better—but what’s one? Reckon we'll 
all have our turn ’fore the end on’t.” 

“Tt don’t touch the rich folks—curse 
*em,” said a woman who had a curious 
smile; “It’s takin’ the scum o’ the earth. 
Betterin’ the race.’ Done by a good prov- 
dence—that’s what I heerd up by their 
gran’ stores this morning, I did.” 

“Good providence!” echoed Jane, with 
her eyes on the blood-red sun. The 
other laughed. 

“ What else do you expect of ’em? 
That's the way they always is. Rich 
folks never think poor folks have little 
moanin’ babies, nor dead husbands, nor 
feelings, nor nothin’. I wish they was 
their babies and husbands shut up like 
cattle in this place, I do!” They were 
words from a tortured soul; but they 
were unjust: Jane felt this dimly, and 
went sullenly up-stairs. Baby Ben tot- 
tered to the door. 

“ Janie, take.” 

“Why, Ben,” catching him up in her 
arms, “‘Janie’s baby all alone? Where's 
mother ?” 

At the words the child clung to her 
neck, trembling with some unintelligible 
terror, and made her no answer. 

“Janie Gurley, Janie!” called a feeble 
voice ; but not from the corner where the 
shadow of a mother had sat and stared 
so long. Jane went up to the bed and 
looked at that which lay on it. When 
she had looked, she sat down weakly on 
the floor. Baby Ben cried out with a 


cry of pain; she had pressed him so close- 
ly to her heart. 
“There, there, Ben. Janie didn’t mean 
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it; Janie loves, him,” rising slowly. 
“* Well, mother, I'll see what can be done 
for _you—poor mother!” 

But her face had grown s0.0ld in that 
one moment, And all the evening, after 
the child had fallen asleep— 

“O Baby Ben, Baby Ben! Janie loves 
him so.” 

Jacob Gurley came home that night, 
swore a great oath, and left the house. 
He did not return till his valuable life 
was quite safe in it. 

Jane put Baby Ben into her own room, 
locked him in, and passed her time in 
going from him to her mother. The wo- 
man soon lost the little spark of reason 
left her, and Jane only wondered that the 
end delayed so long. Every day she 
took Baby Ben out into the air and felt 
his pulse, and cooked his food herself. 
And every day the sun set blood-red be- 
hind the city towers, and the fires blazed 
on the distant hills, and the brazen sky 
refused to hold a cloud. 

One night, when the girl went down to 
Reuben at the door, he looked at her anx- 
iously. 

“Janet, you are always white lately, 
but—Janet /” 

She pushed the hair from her forehead, 
trying to laugh. 

“Reuben, do you suppose there can 
be any thing the matter with Ben ?” 

For answer, he drew the girl’s face 
upon his shoulder. It might have been 
to hide from her the quick pain in his 
own. 

“He won't play to-day, Reuben; I 
can’t make him. He lies and looks out 
the window. I can’t help thinking.” 

“My little Janet! My poor little Ja- 
net!” 

There were volumes in the simple 
words. Twice her pain he would have 
borne with a smile ; for twice her pain he 
would be thankful, if so he could spare 
her a single moment’s pang. 

“ Reuben, if He could do it—that God! 
If he takes Baby Ben away from me, I'll 
hate him !” 

“Janet, Janet /” 

For against the boy’s more religious 
nature, which even in such a life as: his 
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had kept its dim reverence, the words 
jarred painfully. Though not of course 
as they jar to you and me; that being 
quite impossible. 

“Janet, I guess I wouldn’t say that.” 

An actual spasm crossed her face as 
that evil soul went out of her, and left 
her with the old cry— 

“Reuben, you know.” 

Presently, 

“Reuben, I wish you’d keep away 
from the house—keep away till it’s all 
over.” 

But the boy simply smiled. She had 
pleaded so with him, and he had smiled 
just so in answer too often for the 
words to be now of much avail. The 
girl tried to smile, but her lips were too 
white. 

“There!—I must go. 
Reuben.” 

They looked long into each other’s eyes 
without a word, and then Reuben turned 
slowly away. Just so, they looked into 
each other’s eyes and parted in silence 
with every twilight: knowing that the 
messenger which walked swiftly in the 
darkness, might decree each long look to 
be the last; each silent clasping of the 
hand a parting to them eternal. 

Baby Ben was asleep, when Jane went 
up-stairs ; tossing somewhat restlessly 
on the pillow, with bright cheeks. She 
hid her face in his neck, and for a long 
time was perfectly still. Muttering only 
at last: 

“0 Baby Ben! Janie’s little baby!” 

It was about the middle of the next 
forenoon that the child came to her sud- 
denly, stopping in his play with his baby 
cry— 

“ Janie take ”—laid his head upon her 
lap and wandered off into delirium. 

Her face, when she laid him down upon 
her bed, had in it no more signs of breath 
or motion than a statue’s. There was 
no interest, emotion, hope, or fear in it, 
There was no horror and no appeal in her 
dead eyes. 

What passed in the days of that week 
Jane never fully knew. From the baby 
to her mother; from her mother to the 


Good night, 
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baby. The child hung between life and 
death. The woman would not die. 

There came a day that the haggard 
doctor shortened his hurried call to a 
glance, and said, “I can do nothing more 
for the child.” 

Jane, standing with her back to him, 
answered by simply closing her hands 
one into another. 

It was a fearful day. One had a fancy 
that the city was already scorched to its 
utmost capacity, and that the blood-red 
sun was amusing itself by tormenting the 
ashes. Good men and women in safe 
and shaded homes prayed God for rain. 
Evil men and women in those streets by 
the water, cursed the skies and the Hand 
that burnt them cloudless. 

Down-stairs, the shadow of a mother 
was fast taking upon herself the solemni- 
ty of that other shadow which wraps 
kings and counselors of the earth with 
no mightier pomp. 

Up-stairs Baby Ben lay panting with 
closed eyes. Without, the city struggled 
in a world of lurid haze. And the day 
wore away. 

A grasshopper on the sill sang his dis- 
cordant monotone in Jane’s ear all day. 
She killed the creature at last; she could 
not bear it. At twilight, Baby Ben stir- 
red a little on his pillow, asked for water, 
and fell asleep. Jane touched his cheek, 
and went to the window for a glimpse of 
the vane on the tower of the church. 
A faint, slow wind was struggling up 
from the west. 

Half an hour later it stirred the lurid 
haze, and through it a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand specked the horizon. 

Jane looked at it and looked at Baby 
Ben, and the first desire to pray which 
she had ever known sprang to her lips 
in a sudden dumb cry. But she did not 
know how to pray; so she only looked at 
the little cloud and looked at Baby Ben. 

The air darkened with creeping gray 
shadows. Winds from the west surged 
by like waves. Distant thunders mut- 
tered over distant hills, Scattered leaves 
tossed and whirled. Ancient trees bowed 
like giants in pain. 
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Jane went, up to the child. He was 
still sleeping. 

“I wonder if—Baby Ben!” The room 
darkened suddenly; great drops of rain 
knocked on the window like calling fin- 


gers. 

“Janie Gurley! Janie Gurley !” 

It.was. her mother’s voice—it had a 
singular sound—a sound at which Jane 
ran hastily down the stairs. 

The door was open. The room was 
quite dark. As she crossed the thresh- 
old. a terrific clap of thunder shook the 
house, pealed over the city, echoed and 
reéchoed and reverberated over distant 
hills, 

‘Mother, mother !” 

Her only answer was another peal— 
another—a flash that filled the room with 
ghastly daylight. It fell upon the wo- 
man’s face. 
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Jane looked at it—threw up the win- 
dow, and called to the driver of the rat- 
tling cart that was passing from door to 
door below in the glare. 

Baby Ben still slept when she went 
up-stairs, The cool, sweet, blessed rain 
poured down in torrents, and knocked 
upon the panes like merry fingers, and 
spattered in upon the floor. 

“Baby Ben, Baby Ben !” going up and 
hiding her face in his pillows weakly. 
The child turned his head with a feeble 
laugh, twining his fingers, which were 
cool and soft, about her own. 

‘Janie, Baby Ben’s most well, I guess.” 

The girl did not answer. She only hid 
her face in his neck and cried. 

Oh! give thanks, give thanks unto— 
whom? Was there a God, after all, and 
was this His work ? 





IMPRESSIONS OF AN 


“ADVANCED” 


DOG ON THE ORIGIN OF 


SPECIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SCHOENBERG-COTTA CHRONICLES. 


You of the human race are perhaps lit- 
tle aware how much anxiety and uneasi- 
ness has been caused in the dog-world by 
your recent speculations as to the origin 
of your species, more especially by those 
which seem to imply your derivation from 
monkeys. 

So difficult is it for the most catholic 
and liberal-minded philosophers to trans- 
fer themselves to the stand-point of every 
body, and to avoid in some direction 
wounding the feelings of others. 

So great indeed has been the depression 
caused among us by the disregard of our 
just claims, and the oblivion of our chil- 
iads of service involved in this notion, 
that I confess the loftier and gloomier 
spirits among us have thence drawn the 
melancholy inference that, while we can 
not deny a certain intellectual progress to 
your race, this intellectual advance is 
accompanied by a moral retrogression. 

Place yourselves for an instant at our 


point of view, and calmly consider the 
grounds of our complaint. 

Whilst—especially in the early Orien- 
tal seats of your race—the faintest allu- 
sion to any resemblance to one of our 
lineage is regarded as the caricature of 
virulent abuse, the most advanced and 
enlighted of your Western thinkers are 
actually, it would seem, glorying in de- 
ducing your origin from apes, a race be- 
tween which and ourselves (if I may be 
permitted to say so) is fixed a gulf only 
less manifest than that between us and 
you. 

These deductions, we understand, are 
drawn from certain conformities of struc- 
ture in body and brain—profound ques- 
tions of comparative and progressive ana- 
tomy, on which perhaps we are scarcely 
competent to pronounce an opinion, 

We wish to be modest. The circle of 


our modern sciences is all but boundless, 
and ever enlarging; and the most ad- 
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vanced dog can hardly know even a mod- 
erate amount of every thing. We would 
merely suggest whether the reasoning 
from these anatomical facts is not more 
powerful, if turned the other way. 

If monkeys approach so closely in 
brain and in the erect posture to your 
race, does not the very nearness of this 
approach only serve to manifest the depth 
of the chasm ? 

If we, in the slow evolutions of neces- 
sary sequence throughout the ages, had 
been endowed with a face which turns 
toward the heavens; if it had been owr 
destiny to have walked on two feet in- 
stead of all-fours ; if we had possessed 
the prehensile paws, so nearly, though 
fantastically, resembling your human 
hands, what would not we have done 
with such implements ? What would not 
we have not become with such faculties ? 

But what does a monkey do with them ? 
When does an ape advance a hair's 
breadth beyond apishness ? 

We wish to be broad, nay, catholic, in 
our sympathies ; but there are wrongs 
which will exhaust the patience of the 
most forbearing, and it is scarcely possi- 
ble for us to think without scorn of the 
creatures which have been thus preferred 
to ourselves. 

What, we would ask, do monkeys gain 
by being domiciliated in your homes ? 
The closer the intercourse into which you 
admit them with yourselves, is not the 
distance between you more apparent ? 

Or, on the other hand, what do you 
gain but the amusement, or the annoy- 
ance of mischievous tricks, or the sight 
of a ridiculous caricature of yourselves ? 

On the contrary, what do we not gain 
by being admitted to your companion- 
ship? Is there not a difference in kind 
rather than in degree between the wolfish, 
prowling, spiteful, selfish, hungry herds, 
with which we must reluctantly confess 
our cousinship, in the streets of Alexan- 
dria, or on the outskirts of Syrian cities, 
and us, the grey-hounds, stag-hounds, 
watch-dogs, sheep-dogs, terriers, spaniels, 

‘the guardians or the darlings of your 
homes ? 
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Do you not call us friends? Did any 
of you ever call a monkey a friend? As 
to what you gain from us, it is not.our 
habit to boast. We ever take contentedly 
the place of your willing slaves and debt- 
ors, and yet we think you will acknow- 
ledge that your histories and biographies 
are not without some tender memories of 
service rendered you by us. The snows 
of St. Bernard; the cradle of Betti Gel- 
lert; the steps of your exiles ; the graves 
of your soldiers or your shepherds, aban- 
doned by all other mourners; the records 
of your humane societies—do these bear 
no witness for us? Yet on this subject 
I would return to the reticence habitual 
tous. It is natural to us to serve you; 
we can not help it, because of our love to 
you. According to some of your theo- 
ries, the very spontaneous disinterested- 
ness of our devotion may perhaps deprive 
it of merit. We delight to serve you. 
The honor is our reward; your approval 
is our requital ; the utmost we aspire to 
besides is some lowly nook in your mem- 
ories. Suffer us, however, to ask, Is there 
mention of one monkey on the records of 
your humane societies? Is there the pic- 
ture of one monkey corresponding to 
these which, with a modest pride, we see 
annually on the walls of your academies, 
and even in the more intimate and sacred 
pages of your photographic albums, 
among the faces of your friends ? 

Of our relative powers of imitation we 
scorn to speak, although we also can (for 
a time) stand on our hind-legs and beg, 
can even (with some discomfort) walk on 
our hind-legs, or dance; can wipe our 
feet on door-mats ; can hold bits of cheese 
untouched on our noses. To confess the 
truth, although we submit to these exhi- 
bitions to afford you a little harmless 
amusement, we consider them, among 
ourselves, (as we think you may see from 
the reluctant and condescending expres- 
sion of our countenances) decidedly be- 
neath us, and indeed commonly regard 
them as mere monkey-tricks. 

It is not on instinct we found our 
claims of affinity to you. Bees, ants, and 
sviders build with a faultless and symmet- 
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rical precision, which we do not emulate, 
but which (permit us to say) few among 
yourselves can rival. 

Nor is it on our powers of imitation. 
Parrots can chatter, and bears, as well as 
monkeys and ourselves, can dance. Nor 
is it principally on our general capacity 
Jor improvement, nor even in the fact of 
these improvements becoming the hered- 
itary specialty of particular branches of 
our race, as with pointers and setters. It 
is on moral affinity that we found our 
claim ; on our moral assimilation to your 
humanity ; on the affection we are capable 
of feeling for you and of inspiring in 
you; on our undying gratitude; on our 
unchangeable faithfulness, and our sym- 
pathy with your griefs and your joys; 
on our sorrow for your absence, or our 
anguish over your graves. 
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Do not your poets say we all but speak ? 
Do. you not see the question or emotion, 
denied utterance with our lips, struggling 
in tender wistful inquiry through our 
eyes, thrilling through our whole. bodies 
till it vibrates visibly in our tails ? 

And if, as some of you have said, every 
unsatisfied aspiration is the proof of an 
undeveloped faculty and a promise of 
future development, what possibilities 
may not the future hold buried in its 
darkness for us ¢ 

Let not then, we entreat you, any mere 
similarity of corporeal conformation, or 
any obsolete prejudices of effete civiliza- 
tions, blind you to the superior claims of 
our race over that of the apes, now that 
the human race seems to be in search of 
a pedigree. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT. 


Tr is a curious fact that the four gen- 
erals—Grant, SHERMAN, SHERIDAN, and 
Tuomas, who preéminently distinguished 
themselves during the great civil war, 
should be representatives of the Celtic, 
Cymric, Gallic, and Saxon inhabitants of 
the British Islands. Sherman, the Anglo- 
Saxon, is a descendant of one of Crom- 
well’s “Ironsides ;’ Sheridan, the Celt, 
as his name would indicate, is of Irish 
stock; Thomas, one of the Cymric, 
springs from the Welsh race; and Grant, 
the subject of this sketch—‘‘ the noblest 
Roman of them all”—is of Scotch de- 
scent. Whether the Lieutenant-General 
comes from the ‘Grants of Rothiemur- 
chus,” or the “Grants of Tullochgorum,” 
celebrated in song by Sir Alexander Bos- 
well, we are unable to state; ‘we only 
know that two brothers emigrated from 
Scotland to the Colonies during the six- 
teenth century, and that from the eldest, 
who settled in Connecticut, springs our 
distinguished countryman. Another fact 
worthy of notice, is the number of distin- 
guished generals who are descendants of 


the Gael. Lieutenant-General Scott, Mc- 
Clellan, McDowell, McPherson, McArthur, 
Wallace, Baird, and Burnside, of the 
Union armies ; while Johnston, his name- 
sake who was killed at Shiloh, Ewell, 
Gordon, and many others of the confed- 
erate service that we might mention, were 
either born on Scottish soil, or are of 
Scotch extraction. 

Jesse R. Grant, the father of the Lieu- 
tenant-General, is a native of Pennsyl- 
yania; was born in Westmoreland coun- 
ty, January, 1794; with his father’s fam- 
ily went to the West, sixteen years after 
the close of the Revolution, and is now 
living at Covington, Kentucky. He mar- 
ried Miss Hannah Simpson, a member of 
a Scotch family, a native of Pennsylvania, 
and a woman of great excellence and 
Christian character, As is not uncom- 
mon in the biographies of great men, we 
find many of the mother’s characteristics 
reproduced and intensified in her illus- 
trious son, 
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April twenty-seventh, 1822, in a humble 
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dwelling, still standing—a small one-story 
cottage, worth before the war a few hun- 
dred dollars ; but every victory gained by 
the General added in the owner's esti- 
mate another hundred to its value. 
Strangers now visit the recently un- 
known dwelling, and it will be hereafter 
visited with the same feelings of venera- 
tion with which many a pilgrim now 
treads the halls of Mount Vernon, Marsh- 
field, and Sunnyside. 

Of his boyhood many stories illustrating 
the truth of Wordsworth’s line, that ‘‘ The 
boy is father of the man,” have been told; 
but the best of all—the one exhibiting to 
the greatest advantage his leading char- 
acteristic, is a story which we heard from 
the, lips of our late President, but a few 
weeks before his untimely death. The 
subject of conversation was the war. 
“Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ when Grant 
started for Richmond last spring, and 
said he was going ‘ to fight it out on that 
line, if it took all summer,’ I made up my 
mind that like the old coon, which Capt. 
Scott aimed at, Lee had got to ‘come 
down.’” He then added, turning to me 
and laughing: ‘Colonel, did you ever 
hear the story of Grant at the circus ?” 
“No sir.” ‘Well, I think that’s the 
best thing I ever heard about him. It 
seems when he was ten or twelve years 
old, a circus company came along, and 
‘Lys,’ as the boys called him, went. 
Whether he paid his twenty-five cents, 
and I rather guess he didn’t, or crawled 
in under as I did, when a youngster, I 
don’t know. Well, they had a pony or 
mule, trained so that nobody could ride 
him without being thrown, although a 
dollar was offered to any one who should 
‘hang on’ while he went once round the 
ring. Several tried, but were all shaken 
off. The people thought that that fun 
was over, when in stepped ‘Lys,’ took 
off his hat and coat, and said: ‘I will try 
him.’ He got on, and he ‘hung on,’ until 
almost around, when he slid off over the 
animal’s head, like all the others. Not 
in the least disheartened, he jumped up 
and said, ‘I should like to try him again,’ 
and amid the cheers of the spectators, 
away he went again. But this time, he 
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faced to the rear, coiled his legs around 
the body, and held on by the tail. The 
animal tried in vain, with head down, to 
shake him off, as he had done before, but 
it was of no sort of use; there Grant 
stuck like grim death, and came off vic- 
torious. Just so he'll stick to Richmond. 
As Mrs. Grant says, ‘he’s a very obsti- 
nate man.’ ” 

In early life Grant displayed a faculty 
for business, was fond of his books, and 
learned rapidly. His opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge were, however, very 
limited. His father’s circumstances be- 
ing moderate, Ulysses had only the ben- 
efit of school during the winter months, 
the summer being devoted to labor. 

In July, 1839, he entered the military 
academy at West-Point, where his prog- 
ress was steady, but not brilliant, In 
French, drawing, and mathematics, he 
was a proficient, and he became one of 
the finest riders in the institution. At 
the end of the course only thirty of the 
class of one hundred graduated, Grant 
standing No, 21 in his class. 

In the summer of 1844 the Fourth in- 
fantry was removed to Natchitoches, La., 
and in the year following, to Corpus 
Christi, Texas, where Grant was promot- 
ed to a first lieutenant, September 30th. 
He served under General Taylor, and 
participated in the battles of Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey ; and 
with Scott from Vera Cruz to the City of 
Mexico. He was twice brevetted for gal- 
lant services, receiving the rank of brevet 
captain for meritorious conduct at the 
storming of Chapultepec. He was in all 
the battles fought by Taylor and Scott 
that it was possible for one man to be in, 
and was eulogized by his commanding 
officers. General Worth highly compli- 
mented him in his report, and Major 
Francis Lee, commanding the Fourth 
regiment, says: ‘Lieutenant Grant be- 
haved with distinguished gallantry.” 
Colonel Garland, commanding the first 
brigade at Chapultepec, in his report 
says: “TI must not omit to call attention 
to Lieutenant Grant, who acquitted him- 
self most nobly upon several occasions 
under my own observation.” In the same 
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memorable engagement he assisted Cap- 
tain Horace Brooks, Second infantry, to 
carry a strong field-work, and turn the 
enemy’sright. For this meritorious serv- 
ice Congress awarded him a brevet cap- 
taincy, which was confirmed in January, 
1850. 

Soon after his return from Mexico, he 
married Miss Dent, an estimable lady of 
St. Louis, who now shares his honors, 
and modestly speaks of her distinguished 
husband as ‘‘ Mr. Grant.” 

Grant’s regiment was stationed for 
some time in New-York, and was divided 
among the various forts and defenses of 
the northern frontier. In 1852 the bat- 
talion to which he was attached was or- 
dered to Fort Dallas, Oregon. While in 
the department of the Pacific, he received 
his promotion toa fullcaptaincy. Seeing 
no prospect of further promotion, and 
his country no longer requiring his serv- 
ices, he resigned July, 1854, and rejoined 
his family after two years’ separation, 
settling with them near St. Louis, on a 
small farm. In 1859 he removed to 
Galena, Illinois, and entered into part- 
nership with his father, in the leather 
and saddlery business. 

The moment the first gun was fired at 
Sumter, Grant remarked to his family, 
that the Government had educated him 
for the army, and its claims were para- 
mount to all others, He directed the 
raising and organizing of a volunteer 
company, and hastened with it to Spring- 
field, where it was mustered into the 
service. Grant had been introduced to 
Governor Yates on his arrival, as a grad- 
uate of West-Point, and as having served 
in the Mexican war. The Governor at 
this time was much troubled in regard to 
the raising and organizing the quota of 
the State. In his distress, he asked the 
Representative if that plain, quiet little 
man whom he introduced, knew any 
thing of these matters. He replied by 
bringing Grant into the Governor's pre- 
sence. ‘Do you understand the organ- 
ization of troops ?” inquired the Governor. 
The reply was in the affirmative. ‘ Will 
you accept a desk in my office for that 
purpose?” “Any thing to serve my 
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country,” was the reply. And to work 
he went at once. He was appointed 
an assistant adjutant-general and muster- 
ing officer for Illinois troops, and by his 
energy, the State became noted for the 
speed with which she filled her quota. 
When the Twenty-first Illinois volun- 
teers was organized, a person was chosen 
by the company officers as the colonel, who 
having no military capacity, allowed the 
regiment to become the terror of the 
neighborhood where it was encamped. 
The Governor refused to commission the 
nominee of the regiment, and asked 
Grant if he thought he could bring the 
turbulent mass to order if he were ap- 
pointed the colonel. Grant thought he 
could. This was in June. Half-an-hour 
afterward an application was made to 
Governor Yates to send the regiment 
to Quincy, 120 miles distant; but the 
trouble was the lack of transportation. 
“Send my regiment,” said Grant, ‘and 
I will find the transportation.” The 
command was given, and before night the 
Twenty-first was under orders to march. 
On foot the regiment was transported to 
Quincy, and when the men were encamped 
there they were reported as belonging to 
one of the best disciplined regiments of 
Illinois troops. At the expiration of their 
term of service—the Twenty-first was a 
three months regiment—almost every 
man reénlisted for three years, so much 
pleased were they with their commander. 
Grant served with his regiment in Mis- 
souri until the end of August, when he 
received from the President a commission 
of brigadier-general, and was placed in 
command of Cairo, a strategic point of 
great importance, at the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. On the sixth 
of September, while in command at Cairo, 
he took possession of Paducah, Ky., and 
two months later, by direction of General 
Fremont, then commanding in the West, 
fought the battle of Belmont. In Janu- 
ary, 1862, being still in command of the 
district of Cairo, he turned his attention 
to operations on the Tennessee and Cum- 
berland rivers. Early in February, amid 
ice, and sleet, and snow, our forces under 
General Grant and Admiral Foote, cap- 
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tured Fort Henry. Garrisoning this post, 
a movement was immediately made on 
Fort Donelson, held by Floyd, Pillow, 
and Buckner, with 20,000 men. It was 
invested February 12th, and assaulted on 
thé 18th, 14th, and 15th. On the even- 
ing of the last day, Buckner asked for 
commissioners to arrange terms of sur- 
render. Grant would accept no terms 
but unconditional surrender, and added, 
“TI propose to move immediately upon 
your works.” Buckner surrendered un- 
conditionally with 14,000 prisoners, 3000 


horses, 48 cannon, 20,000 small arms, and 


a large quantity of military stores. This 
was our first great victory, and the whole 
country was electrified. For his gallantry 
in gaining this substantial victory, Grant 
was made a major-general, his commis- 
sion dating February 16, 1862, the day 
of the surrender of Fort Donelson. 

April 6th and 7th he fought the terri- 
ble battle of Shiloh—the Waterloo of the 
Western campaign. In that, Sherman 
was Grant’s chief lieutenant, and the two 
men tested each other’s qualities in the 
greatest trial to which either had been 
exposed. The battle was one of the 
“turning-points” of the war. Grant 
came into his headquarters tent on the 
evening of the first day’s battle, when to 
any but heroic spirits, fortane seemed to 
have deserted us, and said quietly: ‘ Well, 
it was tough work to-day, but we'll beat 
them out of their boots to-morrow.” 
When his staff and the generals present 
heard this, they were as fully persuaded 
of the result of the morrow’s battle as 
they were when the victory had actually 
been achieved. This battle cost the rebels 
the life of Albert Sidney Johnston, one 
of their ablest generals. 

La Fontaine truthfully says: ‘* Aueun 
chemin de fleurs ne conduit a la gloire.” 
Detraction was busy with her poisonous 
tongue. Grant was more bitterly assail- 
ed now than at any previous time, as a 
“butcher?” as “incompetent,” and as 
being a “drunkard.” Some one was dis- 


paraging Grant in Sherman’s presence, 
when the latter broke out with “It won't 
do, sir, it won’t do; Grant is a great gen- 
He stood by me when J was crazy, 


eral ! 
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and I stood by him when he was drunk, 
and now, sir, we stand by each other.” 
This hue and cry against him was chiefly 
the work of newspaper correspondents 
and the adherents of less successful lead- 
ers, who wished to aid their friends by 
defaming Grant; and it troubled him 
much less than it did his friends. If any 
one repeated what was said by such a 
paper or person, he only—smoked. 
Passing over the movements of our 
armies which eventuated in the capture 
of Corinth, we come to the second of 
Grant’s splendid and fruitful victories. 
The rebels held Vicksburgh, in a curve 
of the Mississippi. It was deemed im- 
pregnable, and they had also fortified 
Port Hudson below, thus inclosing a 
long sweep of the river, which kept open 
communication for their troops and sup- 
plies. After various plans had failed, 
Grant at length marched his army down 
the west bank, at the same time sending 
the transports past the batteries of Vicks- 
burgh. April 80th, he crossed the river 
at Bruinsburgh, on the steamer which ran 
past the batteries of the ‘‘ Western Gi- 
braltar”’—as the rebels were fond of call- 
ing their stronghold—and moved into the 
very heart of the enemy’s country, with- 
out baggage, base, or lines of communi- 
cation, and pushed forward, fighting bat- 
tles day after day, without stopping— 
capturing Port Gibson on the 1st of May, 
defeating the enemy at Raymond, at Jack- 
son, at Champion Hill, and at the Big 
Black Bridge ; and on the 17th of May, after 
driving Remberton before him, invested 
Vicksburgh. When the news of its sur- 
render on the Fourth of July, with 30,000 
troops, and more than 200 guns, reached 
Washington he was immediately appoint- 
ed a major-general in the regular army. 
The General-in-Chief in his annual report, 
when alluding to the campaign, thus 
speaks of General Grant: ‘When we 
consider the character of the country in 
which this army operated, the formidable 
obstacles to be overcome, the number of 
forces, and the strength of the enemy’s 
works, we can not fail to admire the 
courage and endurance of the troops and 
the skill and daring of their commander. 
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No more brilliant exploit can be found in 
military history.” It was this great vic- 
tory that brought from the President that 
gem of a letter, which deserves to be 
printed in letters of gold, in which he 
makes the acknowledgment to Grant: 
“ You were right, and I was wrong.” 
The material gain was the least of the 
fruits of this success; for as the capture 
of Fort Donelson expelled the rebel forces 
without another blow from Kentucky and 
the greater part of Tennessee, so the cap- 
ture of Vicksburgh redpened the great 
Mississippi to trade and navigation, and 
drove the enemy from a good portion of 
the State. 

An officer of our army received a note 
from Grant written on the Fourth of 
July, the day he entered Vicksburgh, 
stating that on the eighth of that month, 
Port Hudson would surrender to the 
forces of General Banks, and it did sur- 
render on that very day. With what 
wonderful accuracy he calculates results ! 
The fall of Port Hudson was the natu- 
ral sequence to the fall of Vicksburgh. 
Grant adroitly managed to have a dis- 
patch which he sent to Banks, saying 
that he would join him on a certain day, 
intercepted, and this reaching General 
Gardner at Port Hudson, the place was 
at once surrendered. 

Early in September, General Grant paid 
a visit to New-Orleans, returning a visit 
made to him the previous month by Gen- 
eral Banks, and while in the “ Crescent 
City” had a narrow escape from death. 
Riding near Carrollton, a suburb of New- 
Orleans, in company with Colonel Grant 
Wilson, his horse took frigiut from seeing 
a locomotive, and came in collision with 
a carriage, throwing himself and his rider. 
From this severe fall he was confined to 
his bed for several weeks, having received 
very serious injuries, producing a lame- 
ness, from which he did not entirely re- 
cover until the following year. On his 
return to Vicksburgh, he was allowed but 
a brief period to rest and recover from his 
accident. The doubtful battle of Chick- 
amauga again placed him on the war path. 
He was invested with the command of 
the consolidated departments of the South 
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and West, as the military division of the 
Mississippi, and at once moved to East- 
ern Tennessee. ‘Hold fast ; do not give 
up Chattanooga, if you starve,” he tele- 
graphed General Thomas, upon. whose 
suffering army Bragg looked down from 
the heights opposite, as his certain prey. 
A single battle again decided the cam- 
paign, relieved Chattanooga, and drove 
the rebel army into Georgia. Ignoring 
the word impossible, as Napoleon did, 
Grant sent his invincible legions under 
his lieutenants, Granger and Hooker, 
Sherman and Sheridan, up those craggy 
mountain sides above the clouds, to the 
crests of Lookout Mountain and Mission- 
ary Ridge, bristling with bayonets and 
hundreds of cannon, Colonel McKins- 
try, of General Bragg’s staff, told the 
writer that he considered the position 
perfectly impregnable, and that when he 
saw our troops, after capturing their rifle- 
pits, coming up the craggy mountain to- 
ward their headquarters, he could scarce- 
ly credit his eyes, and thought that every 
man of them must be drunk, History 
has no parallel for sublimity and pic- 
turesqueness of effect,-while the conse- 
quences, which was the division of the 
Confederacy, were inestimable. 

We must again refer to the report of 
the General-in-Chief, in which, alluding 
to the campaign in the Chattanooga 
mountains, he says: “Considering the 
strength of the rebel position, and the 
difficulty of storming his intrenchments, 
the battle of Chattanooga must be consid- 
ered the most remarkable in history. 
Not only did the officers and men exhibit 
great skill and daring in their operations 
on the field, but the highest praise is due 
to the commanding general for his admir- 
able dispositions for dislodging the ene- 
my from a position apparently impregna- 
ble.” 

Soon after Congress revived the grade 
of lieutenant-general, and the hero of Fort - 
Donelson, Vicksburgh, and Chattanooga 
was nominated by the President, con- 
firmed by the Senate, and placed in com- 
mand of all the armies of the nation. On 
his way East he issued no windy procla- 
mations or orders ; he made no speeches ; 
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he’ did not address the troops lying in 
winter quarters at Culpeper ; but he took 
hold of his work at once, strengthened 
his armies by the addition of new troops 
and by weeding out the disaffected and 
ineompetent generals of the army of the 
Potomac, and by various reforms in the 
different departments. Labor omnia vin- 
cit, as Virgil has it, was his motto. At 
last every thing is in readiness. 

When Grant was about to leave Wash- 
ington to enter upon that’sublime cam- 
paign which began with those terrible 
battles in the Wilderness, and closed 
with the capture of Richmond and the 
total overthrow of the rebellion, he called 
upon Secretary Stanton to say good-by. 
The Secretary was anxiously awaiting 
him. During the two and a half years 
that the President and Secretary of War 
had managed the Eastern armies, it was 
the first point in their plans to keep 
Washington heavily garrisoned with 
troops. Large bodies of men were sta- 
tioned in the fortifications around the 
city, and other large bodies were kept 
within supporting distance. Now that 
Grant had come into power, Stanton 
wished to see that the defense of Wash- 
ington was not overlooked. Accordingly, 
after a few preliminaries, the Secretary 
remarked : 

“Well, General, I suppose you have 
left us enough men to strongly garrison 
the forts ?” 

“No,” said Grant coolly, “I can’t do 
that.” 

“Why not?” cried Stanton, jumping 
nervously about. “Why not? Why 
not ?” 

“* Because I have already sent the men 
to the front,” replied Grant calmly. 

“That won’t do,” said Stanton, more 
nervously than before. ‘It’s contrary to 
my plans. I can’t allow it. Ill order 
the men back.” 

“T shall need the men there,” answer- 
ed the Lieutenant-General, “and you 
can’t order them back.” 

“Why not?” inquired Stanton again. 
“Why not? Why not ?” 

“T believe that I rank the Secretary in 
this matter,” was the quiet reply. 

Vou. ILl.—12 
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“Very well,” said Mr. Stanton, a little 
warmly, ‘we'll see the President about 
that. T'll have to take you to the Presi- 
dent.” 

“That's right,” politely observed the 
General, “ the President ranks us both.” 

Arrived at the White House, Grant 
and the Secretary asked to see the Presi- 
dent upon important business, and in a 
few minutes the good-natured face of Mr. 
Lincoln appeared. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he with a 
genial smile, “what do you want with 
me?” 

“ General,” said Stanton stiffly, ‘state 
your case.” 

“T have no case to state,” replied Grant, 
“T’m satisfied as it is;” thus outflanking 
the Secretary, and displaying the same 
strategy in diplomacy as in war. 

“Well, well,” said the President laugh- 
ing, ‘“‘ state your case, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Stanton obeyed; General Grant 
said nothing; the President listened at- 
tentively. When the Secretary had con- 
cluded, Mr. Lincoln crossed his legs, rest- 
ed his elbow on his knee, twinkled his 
eyes, and quaintly said : 

“Now, Secretary, you know we have 
been trying to manage this army for 
nearly three years, and you know we 
haven't done much with it. We sent 
over the mountains and brought Mr. 
Grant, as Mrs. Grant calls him, to man- 
age it for us, and now I guess we had 
better let Mr. Grant have his own way.” 

From this decision there was no appeal. 
So General Grant went to the front, and 
Secretary Stanton went back to his office. 

With his noble army thoroughly redr- 
ganized, Grant crosses the Rapidan on 
the fourth of May; on the fifth and sixth 
cripples the principal host of the rebels, 
commanded by Lee, in those terrible bat- 
tles of the Wilderness; flanks him on 
the left; fights at Spottsylvania Court- 
House on the seventh, again on the tenth, 
and still again on the twelfth, on which 
occasion he captured a whole division of 
the confederate army. Thus fighting and 
flanking, ever pursuing the offensive, and 
daily drawing nearer to the rebel capital, 
he at last drives the enemy within the 
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defenses of Richmond, and there holds 
him as in a vice, while he leaves to his 
sturdy lieutenants—Sherman, and Sheri- 
dan, and Thomas—the more promising 
and satisfactory task of reaping a very 
harvest of laurels by active movement 
and battle, But Grant’s hour at last ar- 
rives. On the 29th of March, 1865, the 
summons went forth, and the grand old 
army of the Potomac, that had been so 
often driven back, but never broken or 
overcome, moved forward to victory. 
One week of prodigious fighting and 
marching, and Lee with his “ invincible 
army” at last yields to Grant’s match- 
less persistence and unequaled strategy, 
and the dear old flag once more floats 
over Richmond—not a fragment of Lee’s 
once magnificent host in existence except 
as prisoners of war. With its dissolu- 
tion, and the fall of the capital, fell all 
hope of a Southern Confederacy : 


“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall 
A stand ; 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls, the world!” 


The Lieutenant-General having con- 
summated his last and most brilliant 
campaign, quietly returns to Washing- 
ton, without entering, or even having seen 
the city, that his genius had conquered ; 
-and characteristically begins to work at 


his headquarters in Washington. He 
reduces the army by mustering out of the 
‘service all the volunteer troops whom the 
country no longer requires. The fruits of 
Grant’s victories during the war, we may 
here briefly state, as having been nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand prisoners, 
nearly one thousand guns, and upward 
of fifty millions of dollars’ worth of pub- 
lic property. 

A common error of mankind is to de- 
termine a man’s greatness by his physi- 
cal aspect. Marvelous attributes of a 
physical character impress the mind as 
necessary belongings of great captains. 
Nevertheless, the military heroes of the 
past, as well as the present, have made 
but sorry figures physiologically. Fred- 
erick the Great was so small and crooked 
that he might, like Pope, have been com- 
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pared to an interrogation-point ; Suwar- 
row, the distinguished Russian general, 
stood but five feet one, in his boots ; Nel- 
son’s physical inferiority was so striking, 
that when passing over the quay at Yar- 
mouth to take possession of the ship to 
which he had been appointed, the people 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Why make that little fellow 
a captain?’ Wellington was so small 
and slight that he might almost have 
been put where George the Fourth once 
threatened to place Tom Moore —in a 
wine-cooler ; and Napoleon was but a 
stout little fat man. Farragut, the great- 
est naval hero of this century, is not in 
figure unlike the ‘‘ Little Corporal ;” and 
our dashing Sheridan you may easily 
look down upon without climbing a tree. 
May not the sobriquet of ‘Little Phil” 
have spurred on the diminutive cavalry 
leader to perform some of the most gal- 
lant deeds of the war, and called forth 
from a New-Orleans creole, whom he cap- 
tured with a number of other Louisiani- 
ans, in one of the battles before Rich- 
mond, the exclamation: ‘ J/ a le diable 
au corps!’ Czesar, whose nod “did awe 
the world,” and our majestic Washington 
were splendid exceptions to the general 
rule. The prestige of physical excellence 
must vanish when we speak of Grant. 
He is below the medium height, with a 
slight stoop, careless in his dress, and the 
last man who would be likely to be se- 
lected from a group of general officers as 
being the greatest captain the country 
has produced. The casual observer would 
see nothing remarkable in his features, 
but the physiognomist would discover re- 
ticent power in his clear gray eye, and 
the decision and intellectual force of the 
self-relying man in his cleanly-cut and 
sharply-curved mouth, around which a 
closely-trimmed and tawny beard deepens 
to the firm chin and square, ample jaws, 
of those who in battle never surrender. 
His nose is neither Caesarian nor Welling- 
tonian, and his tout ensemble unimpres- 
sive, while his walk is the unpretending 
motion of a thinking man, Every day 
are we more and more impressed with 
the truth of Gray’s familiar lines in his 
exquisite Elegy: Greatness, like truth, 
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often lurks in the byways. No man is a 
hero to his valet de chambre. One of 
Grant's Galena neighbors said to us that 
“he was a dull, plodding man;” another 
remarked that he possessed only ‘ second- 
rate business capacity ;” and that noble 
old chieftain, Lieut.-General Scott, who 
faithfully served his country for more 
than half a century, told the writer that 
he could only “remember Grant in the 
Mexican war as a young lieutenant of un- 
doubted courage, but giving no promise 
whatever of any thing beyond ordinary 
abilities.” When the lieutenant-general 
met Halleck, then general-in-chief, in Lou- 
isville, Ky., Oct. 17, 1863, and received 
from his hands an order placing him in 
command of the departments of the Ohio, 
Cumberland, and Tennessee, agreat crowd 
assembled at the Galt House to see the 
hero of Vicksburgh. Tall and swarthy 
Kentuckians, old soldiers of the Union, 
ladies and children, stood in every place 
which afforded a glimpse of the plain, 
modest soldier. Among the throng was 
a stalwart Kentuckian, who stared at 
him a few moments, and then exclaimed : 
“Well, that’s General Grant, is it! I 
thought he was a large man. He would 
be thought a small chance of a fighter if 
he lived in Kentucky.” So thought the 
countess of Auvergne in the days of 
Henry VI., when she first gazed upon 
victorious Talbot. 

Ostentation and display are strangers 
to his nature ; he is approachable by all ; 
and no array of Pretorian guards, no tri- 
ple circle of epauleted subordinates hedge 
him in and tell you to “ stand back,” but 
an open, undisguised Western welcome 
greets you at the headquarters of the gen- 
eral. He is to-day as simple and un- 
spoiled by his lofty position, a: in the 
days of adversity, when he had recourse 
during the summer months to collecting 
for business houses in St. Louis, and can- 
dor compels us to admit that he made but 
a poor hand at it, exhibiting marvelously 
little skill in the vocation of ‘dunning.” 
Diffidence and excessive modesty are not 
the necessary attributes of a successful 
collector of claims. His table was more 
simple and served with less “style” than 
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the tables of his brigade commanders. 
His conversation is genial and modest — 
of few words, but those words are always 
to the purpose. Grant, like his excellent 
mother, rarely laughs, and still more rare- 
ly attempts a joke. The only one we 
ever heard him make was an allusion 
after a hard day’s work at Vicksburgh, to 
his pessessing some knowledge of “ the 
art of tanning.” In short, we think that 
the words spoken by Antony of his 
murdered friend, may, with great proprie- 
ty and fitness, be applied to’Grant : 


“ His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world: This wasaman.” 


A copy of the record on a sword pre- 
sented to Grant by the citizens of Jo 
Daviess county, Illinois, will give a 
“ bird’s-eye”’ view of the military career 
of the distinguished soldier, who is said 
to have been more often amid the “ sheet- 
ed fire and flame”’ of the battle-field than 
any officer of our army, except the old 
veteran who vied with Cortez in victori- 
ously leading our troops to the City of 
Mexico: Palo Alto, May 8th, 1846; Re- 
saca de la Palma, May 9th, 1846 ; Monte- 
rey, September 19th, 20th, 21st, 1846; 
Vera Cruz, April 18th, 1847; Molino del 
Rey, September 8th, 1847; City of Mexi- 
co, September 14th, 1847; Belmont, No- 
vember 7th, 1861 ; Fort Henry, February 
6th, 7th, 1862; Fort Donelson, February 
18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 1862; Shiloh, 
April 6th, 7th, 1862 ; Corinth Siege, April 
22d to May 20th, 1862; Iuka, September 
19th, 1862 ; Hatchie, October 5th, 1862 ; 
Tallahatchie, December Ist, 1862; Port 
Gibson, May 12th, 1863; Black River 
Bridge, May 18th, 1863 ; Champion Hills, 
May 14th, 1863; Black River, May 17th, 
1863 ; Vicksburgh, July 4th, 1863 ; Chat- 
tanooga, November 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 
1868; Battles for Richmond, May 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 1864. 

We conclude this sketch of General 
Grant in the words of a very able milita- 
ry critic, who says: “ Apply to General 
Grant what test you will, measure him 
by the magnitude of the obstacles he has 
surmounted, by the value of the positions 
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he has gained, by the fame of the antag- 
onist over whom he has triumphed, by 
the achievements of his most illustrious 
co-workers, by the sureness with which 
he directs his indomitable energy to “he 
vital point which is the key to a vast field 
of operations ; or by that supreme test of 
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consummate ability, the absolute com- 
pleteness of his results, and he fully vin- 
dicates his claim to stand next after Na- 
POLEON and WELLINGTON among the great 
soldiers of this century, if not on a level 
with the latter.” 


THE LADY OF FERNWOOD.* 


“Tae feelings of Lord Radcliffe on de- 
tecting the flight of his daughter with 
the almoner of his bounty—a youth, poor 
as I have said, yet good and gifted, and 
noble to look upon—are happily portrayed. 
It needs not to repeat them, however, as 
they may well be imagined by almost any 
reader, but in conclusion the author makes 
this sage comment, which strikes me as 
possessing some claims to originality—so 
I will begin with that portion of his nar- 
rative, to allow him to speak for himself ;” 
and he read in an impressive voice the 
following paragraph : 

“Yet it was not thus that the Lord of 
Ravenscliffe should have allowed him- 
self to think and feel, had he been thor- 
oughly consistent with the professions 
of his Christianity, or had he been gov- 
erned even by the simplest rules of jus- 
tice. Ethbert Hamilton had been reared 
at his own knee, and imbued with every 
upright principle of action from his earliest 
childhood. He saw him noble in form 
and feeling, gifted in intellect, and admired 
him for these graces ; how, then, could it 
surprise him in any way that his daughter 
shared this feeling, and preferred him to 
all other suitors for her hand?” 

As if waiting for a reply, Edgar Ather- 
ton paused after this question, but the 
silence was unbroken, and he speedily 
proceeded to finish the reasoning or rath- 
er pleading of the author. 

“The Almighty Father condescended 
to solace and previde fer his first child- 
ren, After the act of disobedience which 
lost them paradise, angels were sent to 
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comfort and counsel them, and the earth 
was compelled to yield its stores to their 
simple husbandry by Divine behest. But 
the earthly father—more unbending and 
unforgiving than the All-wise Parent of 
the universe—refused to hold the slight- 
est communication with the children, 
who had offended his finite sense, and 
vailed his eyes forever from the sight 
of their affliction. While piles of red 
gold lay in the vaults of Ravenscliffe cas- 
tle, he suffered them to encounter hard- 
ships which wore away their delicate 
frames and exhausted jheir young en- 
ergies—all but their affection! That, 
in all its pristine strength and purity, 
it is consolation to know, was unchanged 
and unchangeable, even to the end. They 
were dead to him—dead as if the marble 
vault of Ravenscliffe had inclosed them— 
and in token of this he sent back their 
letters unopened, which they had moist- 
ened with bitterest tears. They who 
had offended only through the strength 
of love and fidelity to one another, were 
exiled as completely from his heart and 
hearth as though the outraged laws of 
their country had transported them to 
the antipodes. Yet theirs was penury, 
sickness of body and soul, regret, re- 
pentance, yearning affection for him who 
banished them, that surely atoned for 
their innocent offending, and might have 
moved the heart of their direst foe, if 
indeed creatures so gentle and so loving 
could have been supposed to have pos- 
sessed on earth an enemy. 

“ At first the lessons that Ethbert gave 
for their support in drawing and in music 
(for in both arts he was singularly ac- 
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complished) sufficed to give them bread ; 
but actite disease prostrated him, and 
from that time the use of his hands was 
entirely taken from him, as though by 
the connivance of his evil genius—those 
hands on which the very life of his fam- 
ily depended. Then might the daughter 
of Lord Radcliffe have been seen toiling 
wearily at her needle by day and night 
between the cradle of her new-born child 
and the bedside of her suffering husband, 
so as to keep above their cherished help- 
less heads a roof of straw and beneath 
their feet a humble floor of clay. At 
last, after despairing of all aid from her 
own family, by the charity of utter stran- 
gers, she was enabled to take passage on 
an American vessel, and transport her 
husband and child to a new land, where 
all faces should be as strange to them as 
that of the lord of Ravenscliffe had be- 
come, and where none should know of 
their changed circumstances. In an ob- 
scure American village the daughter of a 
noblerace employed herself, assisted by 
her husband, whose mind was clear at 
least, although his limbs were painful and 
crippled, in the instructing of the children 
of the neighborhood, among whom her own 
were humbly reared in utter ignorance 
of their lofty lineage or their grandfath- 
er’s high estate. But she beheld them 
growing up in strength, beauty, and in- 
telligence, among coarse yet kindly people, 
and in the approbation of her husband 
and her own conscience, she was hap- 
py, for at this distance from her native 
land the cruel neglect of her father and 
brother ceased to grieve and wound her 
tender heart as they had done at home. 

“ Alas, that brother, had she known it, 
had spared no pains to trace her wander- 
ing steps, and but for the unacknow- 
ledged intervention of their father would 
long before have sought and aided her. 
But her letters to him had been hurled 
back with the others he had reason to 
know later, and at last he came to believe 
her dead or utterly hardened and de- 
graded.” 

Edgar Atherton paused for a moment 
without lifting his eyes from the volume 
from which he was reading, the pages 
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of which he turned with feverish rapid- 
ity, but he was aware that his grand- 
mother had moved in her chair, or rather 
wheeled it around, as she was able to do, 
so as to confront him fully, and now sat, 
with her hands grasping its cushioned 
arms, and her head sternly elevated, 
gazing grimly upon him. As he recog- 
nized the nature of her move, a cold 
misgiving crept through his heart, yet 
he calmly persevered, with not a change 
upon his cheek or a quaver in his voice, 
to mark his consciousness of angry ob- 
servation from her he loved yet revered 
and dreaded more than all the world, 

“The Lady Rose Hamilton,” he con- 
tinued to read, “had but two children 
spared from many who were suffered to 
grow to adolescence. Of these the elder 
was a son, who seemed to have been 
fashioned of nature’s choicest elements. 
He united the beauty of both parents 
with talents superior to those of either 
one, and a disposition of genial and gen- 
erous sweetness. Gazing on him, now 
nearly grown to manhood, his mother 
often dreamed that she beheld the me- 
dium of her own restoration to her .fa- 
ther’s favor; or, in case of the death of 
her brother without male heirs, the suc- 
cessor of his power and honors. But-all 
dreams like these were destined to pass 
in one night of horror. 

“A river journey of a few miles in ex- 
tent proved at once fatal to the husband 
and son of Rose Hamilton. Owing to 
his father’s helpless condition, and the 
necessity which compelled his absence 
from home, Ronald had accompanied him 
to lead and to sustain him with his 
young and vigorous arm and step, and 
when in the dead hour of night the 
steamer was found to be in flames, and all 
hope of rescue for his disabled parent 
was abandoned, he refused to leave him, 
to be saved with others, and so perished 
with him, like a glorious martyr, in curl- 
ing flames. 

“But the truest martyr survived—to 
know despair, desolation, frenzied agony, 
such as no words of mine could shadow 
forth or reveal. There is a point descrip- 
tion can not reach. Drop we the curtain 
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here—as did the Grecian painters of old 
above the agonized face of the father. 
Suffice it to say that from her wrestle 
with an angel stronger and more terrible 
than that wherewith Jacob warred by 
night, from her bed of dust and ashes— 
where she had groveled in the grasp of 
the inevitable—Rose Hamilton arose at 
last with stricken heart and whitened 
hairs, lifted by that Divine hand which 
in times like these is extended to all des- 
olate creatures who choose to grasp it. 
But the occupation of the village school- 
mistress was gone. With health and 
spirits broken, and in the absence of hope 
and affection, such as had hitherto cheer- 
ed her efforts, she grew nerveless and 
dispirited, and the strong yearning woke 
in her heart, which once aroused can 
never be subdued until satisfied, to gaze 
on her native hills again, and die among 
her own people, be buried among her kin- 
dred. 


“Scorned or welcomed, it mattered little 
now, she would return to those on whom 
blood and affection gave her a just claim, 
and if denied herself, trust to the grace 
and ‘virtues and beauty of her daughter 
to win their way, and melt those hearts 
of ice. Her brother’s nature she knew 
had once been gentle and placable, and 
though he too had cruelly deserted her, 
or seemed to have done so, she would 
appeal to him by all that had once been 
dear to both, and in the name of their 
common parentage, to renew those ties 
that circumsances alone had severed. 

“Tn accordance with this desperate de- 
termination, she sacrificed her few house- 
hold goods in order to obtain money for 
her journey, and taking a long farewell 
of the coarse but kindly people among 
whom she had sojourned so long, she 
girded on her sandals to depart. 

“Leaving the ship (which after a long 
inland journey she had with difficulty 
reached) at its harbor of arrival, she once 
more set forth, and this time on foot, 
for her means had been exhausted by 
the voyage, to seck the abode of her an- 
cestors. It is true she found support 
on the young and vigorous arm of her 
daughter—her sole companion—and re- 
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ceived comfort from her society, True 
that by night the cottagers received them 
and were kind to them after their primi- 
tive fashion, but many a long daygs tray- 
el along dusty and dreary highways and 
across solitary heath-covered and rocky 
hills, had to be encountered before the 
Lady Rose Hamilton beheld from afar 
the turrets of her father’s castle. 

“It was on a dreary rainy evening that 
these houseless and friendless women 
approached Ravenscliffe, the elder lean- 
ing upon a staff which her weakness 
made essential, though borne up bravely 
by the strong and slender girl who walk- 
ed steadfastly beside her. A sullen bell 
was tolling from the chapel of the Rad- 
cliffes’; a bell that never sent forth 
sounds like those save when one of that 
proud race was vestured for the grave. 

“Her father was at rest. This Rose 
Radcliffe felt was the meaning of that sol- 
emn knell; and forgetting her wrongs, 
her grief, her exhaustion, she sank weep- 
ing upon her knees, and blessed his name. 
An old man passed a moment later whose 
face was familiar to the Lady Rose Ham- 
ilton as one of her father’s retainers ; 
but in the change of time, of grief, of 
weariness, she was unrecognized, and 
when in low, sorrowful accents she asked 
to know the truth, he told it to her de- 
liberately as to an utter stranger. She 
knew then that it was not Lord Rad- 
cliffe, but his son Ronald Graeme, who 
lay dead in the castle, and she felt that 
with him had passed away the hope that 
had so far sustained her. With a weak 
and wailing cry she sank forward insen- 
sible to the earth, and in this condition 
she was borne into the old peasant’s cot- 
tage, to receive aid and attendance from 
the simple women, who pitied her con- 
dition and her daughter’s grief, but who 
understood no more. And there between 
life and death she lay for days, (her daugh- 
er meanwhile guarding well her mother’s 
secret) while all this time the bell still 
tolled by day and night its woeful knell, 
and the body of Ronald Greeme lay in 
state for all to see, in the old chapel, be- 
fore the altar. 

It was midnight when an infirm though 
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not aged woman approached the bier in 
the chapel of Ravenscliffe, leaning on the 
arm of a young and vigorous girl, and 
with wan hands clasped together, knelt 
low by the body of the Graeme, weeping 
wild tears above him, 

“She would have known him anywhere, 
she felt, though twenty years lay like a 
dark abyss between them—years which 
had obliterated from her own brow and 
bearing all that once distinguished them. 
Time had dealt kindly with the noble 
face and form before her, and the brief- 
ness of the illness that heralded his 
death, had spared him change or emacia- 
tion. 

“ She lifted up her voice and wept, and 
called upon his name, in wild pathetic 
words which reached the ear of a mourner 
in the shadow and opened to him a long- 
sealed volume, which he had often ear- 
nestly desired to read. This then was 
the lost sister that for years his father 
had striven to trace and at last despaired 
of finding, living or dead — the sister 
whose letters to himself he had learned 
not long before his death had never been 
suffered to reach him through the re- 
lentless despotism of an angry father.” 

A low groan escaped the lips of the 
Lady of Fernwood as Edgar Atherton 
paused for a moment in his self-allotted 
task — one he was determined to go 
through with, cost what it might. His 
own course when this experiment had 
been made, whether successful or unsuc- 
cessful, he had previously determined 
on—nor was he one lightly to relinquish 
a settled resolution. 

He hurried on without appearing to 
observe the emotion he had awakened, 
yet not without a painful certainty that a 
crisis was approaching and that between 
himself and his only parent eternal an- 
tagonism and separation might even then 
be pending. 

“Beside that midnight bier, an expla- 
nation occurred which made his duty plain 
in the eyes of the son of Grame—by his 
father’s death become the heir of Ravens- 
cliffe. Whatever might betide, he would 
carry out what he knew had been the 
dezire and design of that father — he 
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would reinstate the Lady Rose Hamil- 
ton in her old condition, and raise her 
child to that pedestal of pride which was 
in truth her inheritance. 

“ But how to effect the reconciliation he 
so earnestly desired seemed difficult of 
decision to the young Ronald Graeme. 
The aged and infirm Lord Radcliffe— 
stricken to the heart by the death of his 
idolized son—seemed in no condition to 
be approached by those who had been so 
long exiled and alienated from him, that 
he had ceased to realize, and refuséd even 
to hear a suggestion of their existence. 
Silence had set its seal on indignation in 
his heart, and no one, not even his son, 
had ever heard him mention the name of 
Rose Radcliffe after her desertion of her 
home, save to utter at once a deep and 
dreadful malediction and vow of eternal 
unforgiveness. It was not on a mood like 
this, and its chances, that it seemed judi- 
cious to intrude, nor to stake the possible 
life and happiness of a weak and weary 
woman, who seemed already fast hurry- 
ing to the grave. Thus it was that by 
the advice of Ronald Greme she contin 
ued to abide under the lowly roof where 
she had at first found shelter in the hope 


‘ that her own returning strength and the 


softening mood of her father, on whose 
hoary head the retributive hand of God 
was laid so heavily, might prove later 
favorable to their reconciliation. But 
her daughter—” he hesitated here as if 
choked by some powerful emotion too 
strong for uttérance, while a low irrepres- 
sible sob burst from the lips of Aimée— 
“What of that daughter ?” asked the Lady 
of Fernwood, in a husky whisper ; “‘ speak, 
I would know every thing.” 

‘“*It was deemed best,” he pursued, in 
obedience to her command, without 
glancing at the book before him, “that 
this young girl should approach her aged' 
relative in the guise of an attendant, a 
nurse, @ servant even, so that the claim 
of blood might be recognized through the 
voice of nature itself, which in God's 
mercy never yet appealed in vain;” and 
as he spoke he rose—and cast down upon 
the floor the volume from which he had 
only appeared to read. ‘Lie there!” he 
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said, ‘with all other disguises: it is time 
the truth should be declared.” 

“Then I have still to learn the truth,” 
exclaimed the Lady of Fernwood, “and 
all this cruel prepiration has been only 
the probing of the wound! That girl—” 

“Ts your own granddaughter, Frances 
Forrester,” he said firmly, as clasping the 
hand of the maiden he led her to confront 
the Lady of Fernwood, who, folding her 
arms austerely over her breast for one mo- 
ment, was in the next impelled—as if 
by some uncontrollable impulse—to open 
them wide and draw her to her bosom, 
in stern yet not unemotional silence. 

The breast of the young girl seemed 
rent with convulsive weeping, in which 
channel the agony (so new to her in- 
genuous nature) of days of concealment 
and artifice found relief, and she trembled 
in the embrace of this august kinswoman 
like a frightened bird in the grasp of its 
destroyer. From time to time she cast 
imploring glances alternately at Edgar 
and Mary Atherton, as if entreating their 
aid and protection, and the looks she 
received in return, encouraged her to 
calmness—while folded still in that mar- 
ble-like embrace. 

“Yes, this is indeed the child of Fran- 
ces and Jerome,” murmured the lady 
at last, as she gazed with penetrating eyes 
on the fair pale face before her, reading it 
as if it had been an open volume out- 
spread for her inspection, ‘and it is 
something to see their representative 
even though they lie in the shadow of 
death; for it is plain to me, Edgar Ather- 
ton, from your device that my daughter 
is no more, else would she have come to 
me herself, in living presence! This girl 
is the sole reality, and all the rest was 
unpardonable fraud and fiction.” 

He replied not, and relinquishing her 
hold on the form of her newly found 
granddaughter, she put her aside with 
the air of one bitterly disappointed, ex- 
claiming passionately as she did s0, 
“Yet I would give all—every one of 
you—but to hold her once more in these 
repentant arms. My child! my rejected 
one! my broken, broken lily! the God I 
have ill-served would scarce vouchsafe 


to me so great a blessing as thy restora- 
tion! Yet tell me where she sleeps, Fran- 
ces, and I will cross the seas myself to 
rescue her hallowed clay and lay it be- 
side her brother, even though I perish in 
the effort.” 

Then suddenly catching the flashing, 
speaking eye of her grandson, she cried 
out with the vehemence of freshly awak- 
ened hope. 

“O Edgar! if you have not deceived 
me I can pardon. every thing. Can it 
indeed be that she is not dead, that my 
daughter—” 

“Lives!” interrupted Edgar Atherton 
impetuously, while a vivid flush over- 
spread his olive cheek and a smile of tri- 
umph curled his serious lips, “‘ Lives! 
is here, only waiting your pleasure to ap- 
pear before you. Say, has she your full 
permission? I wait your answer.” 

It never came, but he understood the 
mute signal of those wildly waving 
hands, and passed from the apartment 
silently to seek, in her near abiding- 
place, the Lady Frances Forrester. 

The interval between his departure 
and return was passed in fervent prayer 
by Mary Atherton and her cousin; but 
in this devout thanksgiving their grand- 
mother did not join, if indeed she was 
conscious of it at all, 

As if concentrating all her powers for 
this last interview with her child, (for 
such indeed it proved) the Lady of Fern- 
wood sat inclining forward, with her 
hands tightly pressed aboye her majestic 
brows, and with closed eyes from which 
stole large slow tears over her ashen 
cheeks. She lived a lifetime in that in- 
terval of suspense, and reviewed as with 
a lightning glance, her gloomy and mis- 
directed past. She saw the hand of 
God in all that had occurred, and for the 
first time in her proud existence, meekly 
acknowledged her merited chastisement— 
meet preparation this for what was so 
soon to follow. O mockery of hope! 

When Edgar Atherton again entered 
the parlor, he was supporting the tall 
and fragile form of a stranger, as she 
seemed, to every eye save thai of her own 
child, who paused timidly a moment on 
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the threshold before venturing to ap- 
proach the remote chair from whence 
fond arms of invitation were extended 
toward her. Had they met in a strange 
place, this mother and daughter would 
never have recognized each other. The 
proud, beautiful, golden-haired girl was 
now @ wan and white-haired woman; 
the stately mother, with her once finely 
rounded form and statuesque face, was 
now a melancholy ruin—a spectre of her 
former self. 

Yet in the aspect of Frances Forrester 
lingered a spiritual beauty, that proba- 
bly surpassed in some respects the more 
perishable loveliness of her youth, The 
face wan and shadowy as a snowflake, 
on which crimson spots burned like 
torches; the unearthly lustre of the large 
dark eyes, in strange contrast with the 
silvery locks above them, bleached in 
one month of suffering from gold to snow ; 
the radiance of the sudden light of joy 
that broke across her features, as she 
advanced to meet her mother; all these 
thrilled and impressed the spectators 
as no mere material beauty could have 
done. Mary Atherton had not yet be- 
~held her aunt, nor until that night dream- 
ed of her near vicinity, and she gazed 
upon her with a mingled feeling of awe 
and admiration and compassion difficult 
to define. ‘Her look,” she said after- 
ward, “was that of one whose glance 
had pierced the gates of paradise, as she 
approached her mother.”’ 

Alas! she never reached the arms so 
fondly extended to her: heaven lay be- 
tween her and that long-craved, too-long 
delayed maternal embrace; for, with a 
piercing cry, wherein pain and joy seemed 
to strive for mastery, aud with one hand 
outstretched with its introverted palm, 
the other pressed upon her heart, she fell 
at the footstool of the Lady of Fernwood. 

The eager arms of her daughter inter- 
posed too late to save her, and a stream 
of blood escaping from her insensible lips 
formed a crimson pool at her mother’s 
feet. 

Thus was her tribute paid! 

But the mysterious bonds that had for 
half a score of years enchained the lady 
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to her chair, like the marble prince of Ara- 
bian story, were broken by the electric 
shock of feeling, of agony; and, as if by 
a miracle, she was enabled to rise from her 
chair and descend to the floor, and bend 
above her daughter, mute in death. 

Of what avail were anguish or repent 
ance now? From that hour of sorrow, 
by the inscrutable, and, as it seemed, 
compensating decree of God, until the day 
of her own mortality, she was permitted 
to walk once more amid her household, 
a worhan humbled and chastened by suf- 
fering, and purified as with fire, yet heal- 
ed and whole. 

The scene I have described had been 
so sudden, so transient, so unreal in many 
of its characteristics, that it might have 
recurred to the minds of those who wit- 
nessed it as the vainest of visions there- 
after; but for the continued presence 
among them of the youthful Frances For- 
rester, 

As the wife of Edgar Atherton she 
remained at Fernwood Abbey its gentle 
mistress; and after the marriage of Mary 
Atherton it was her part to smooth with 
tenderest consideration the pathway of 
her aged relative to the tomb; which 
haven of rest was approached at an ad- 
vanced age with a Christian spirit and 
a contrite heart, by the once haughty 
and inexorable lady. 

It is too much our mortal custom, me- 
thinks, to call such retribution as is 
here shadowed forth by the name of 
“poetic justice,” as though He who holds 
the scales and sword intrusted aught to 
accident or the devices of men or chance, 
It is not always permitted to us to behold 
the final adjustment of the account which 
sooner or later the All-wise balances ac- 
curately with all who offend or please him. 
But those who live long enough may 
usually see, if discrimination be theirs, 
the right result established of every act 
or effort of their own or others, and sure- 
ly no consolation that philosophers can 
suggest replaces the comforting belief 
which gives strength to every confiding 
heart that above all beings stretches the 
inevitable wing and rests the special and 
supervising eye of a Divine Providence, 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


GENTLE, suave, and tender in look and 
manner, with very little outward devel- 
opment of power, but with an aspect that 
indicated a sensitive and generous soul, 
was the poet, James Montgomery, when 
I knew him in 1880. His early associate- 
ship with the sect called the “ Moravian 
Brethren” had probably given a tinge of 
melancholy to his mind, for so he always 
seemed to me, and so, I believe, he seem- 
ed to others. 

His father was the Rev. John Mont- 
gomery, who had been appointed to the 
pastoral charge of a small congregation of 
the “United Brethren,” at Irvine, a sea- 
port in Ayrshire ; and on the fourth of 
November, 1771, the poet was there born. 
His father and mother were both Irish, 
and of Irish descent. He was himself, 
therefore, more than half Irish—as he 
said to his friend, John Holland, having 
“barely escaped being born in Ireland” 
—entering the world a few weeks after 
the arrival of his mother at Irvine, and 
returning with her to Ireland four years 
and a half after his birth. He received 
his earliest lessons at Grace Hill, in the 
epunty of Antrim, froma genuine Irish 
schoolmaster, and was educated at the 
Moravian Settlement, Fulneck, his pa- 
rents having been removed to the 
Island of Barbadoes, as “ missionaries 
among the negro slaves.” His mother 
died at Tobago in 1790, and his fa- 
ther in Barbadoes in 1791. The mis- 
sion was unfortunate. ._The good man, in 
his hopelessness, exclaimed: ‘Oh! that I 
knew one soul in Tobago truly concerned 
for his salvation, how should I rejoice!” 
They pursued their vocation, none the 
less; doing, as far as they could, the 
work of their Master, amid privations and 
sufferings, literally unto death. Thus 
wrote their poet-son : 


“ Beneath the lion-star they sleep, 
Beyond the western deep ; 
And when the sun’s noon-glory crests the waves, 
He shines without a shadow on their graves.” 


James Montgomery, the Ohvriitian Poet. 
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During his long life James Montgom- 
ery paid but one visit to the land in which 
he was born. It is, therefore, absurd to 
describe him as a Scotchman; to all in- 
tents and purposes he was, as he himself 
said he had nearly been, an Irishman ; 
for it is certain that the native country of 
a man is not determined by the accident 
of birth ; otherwise some of the most re- 
nowned Englishmen must be treated as 
Frenchmen or Spaniards. : 

Fulneck, a few miles from Leeds, was 
and is not only a settlement, but may be 
called a college of the Moravians. Mont- 
gomery became a scholar there in 1777, 
the design of his parents being to educate 
him for the ministry. It must have been 
a dolorous place, according to the vivid 
description of William Howitt, though 
others have spoken of it differently. No 
doubt in 1777 it was far less dismal than 
it is in 1866, when huge chimneys stretch 
up to the sky, clouds are intercepted by 
smoke, and the perpetual din of the ham- 
mer drowns the song of birds—if any 
remain to sing. 

Montgomery’s promise of the future 
was not such as to justify the hopes of 
the directors at Fulneck; the ministry 
was not to be his lot. Little did the 
good fathers foresee that the rejected was 
to become a mightier teacher—more pow- 
erful to influence the hearts and minds 
of human-kind—than the whole of the 
students put together whom Fulneck was 
rearing to become missionaries through- 
out the world; that the silent, unsocial, 
and seemingly indolent lad whom, hope- 
less of better things, they had to consign 
to the counter of a small shopkeeper at 
Wath, was destined to make their gentle 
faith reverenced to the uttermost parts of 
earth, among the millions upon millions 
who speak the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

Neither was shop-thralldom for him ; he 
threw off the shackles they had placed 
on his soul. Considering himself free 
to act for himself, he set forth ‘tto seek 
his fortune,” but almost penniless, and 
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without a guide; nay, not without a 
guide, for the Master he was to serve as 
the “Christian poet” of a future, was 
at his side. After a brief sojourn with 
the shopkeeper at Wath, and a bookseller 
in London, he was conducted to the pro- 
verbially unpoetic and intellectually un- 
fruitful town of Sheffield, where the 
whole of his after-life was passed from 
the age of twenty-one to that of eighty- 
three. To the “ hard-handed” men in 
that capital of “ toil and traffic,” he 
brought a shining light. Assuredly, he 
was led where he was most needed; and 
who shall say how far the gentle teach- 
ings and glad tidings of the Gospel, 
preached by him during so many years, 
from the printing-press, and in so many 
viva voce speeches, influenced a people, 
many of them then and always conspicu- 
ous for passionate, not to say reckless ar- 
dor ? and who shall gauge the influence 
of the Christian poet in counterbalancing 
the dangerous efforts of a lofty but fierce 
democratic power that soon obtained as- 
cendency in that stirring and energetic 
town ?—the one poet uttering curses loud 
and deep against a tax-fed aristocracy ; 
the other breathing gently in his prose 
and verse, and illustrating by his exam- 
ple, the merciful teachings of the suffer- 
ing yet ever considerate Saviour. 

Yes, the pulpit of James Montgomery 
was the wide, wide world, and his congre- 
gation the whole of humankind. 

Moreover, he was unfitted for the min- 
istry by “constitutional indolence”—he 
might have said excessive sensibility. Of 
himself he writes, so early as 1794: “T 
was distinguished for nothing but indo- 
lence and melancholy.” ‘I who am al- 
ways asleep when I ought to be work- 
ing.” 

But Montgémery had, in reality, “no 
vocation for the pulpit,” and it is not un- 
likely that the austerity of Fulneck school 
rendered a prospect of the ministry dis- 
tasteful to him; at any rate, the rebound 
of his spirit, when breaking away from 
his religious teachers, took a different 
direction. His destiny was to be, not a 
man of peace, but a man of war, (with 
the pen, that is to say.) Very early in 
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life he launched his fragile, if not ‘ frail” 
bark, on the stormy sea of politics. His 
youth and his earlier manhood were ex- 
pended in the party contests of a provin- 
cial town; although his large mind and 
high soul dealt occasionally with the lof- 
tier topics that concern humanity. No 
doubt, in the main and for a time, he 


“To party gave up what was meant for man- 
kind.” 


In 1794, Montgomery commenced to 
publish in Sheffield the Iris newspaper, 
passing in a few short months from “a 
seclusion almost equal to that of a clois- 
ter,” to what was then one of the most 
responsible and perilous stations in active 
life—that of a “ newspaper publisher, 
politician and patriot.” 

On the fourth of July the first num- 
ber appeared. He had soon to endure 
the pains and penalties consequent on 
his position. In October, 1794, he was 
prosecuted for printing ‘a patriotic song 
by a clergyman of Beifast.” The pas- 
sage that was pronounced “libelous’’ by 
the sapient justices who tried the case, 
was this: 


“Europe's fate on the contest’s decision de- 
pends, 
Most important its issue will be, 
For should France be subdued Europe’s lib- 
erty ends— 
If she triumphs, the world will be free,” 


The verses were written by a Mr. 
Scott, of Dromore, and were sung at a 
festival in Belfast, to commemorate the 
destruction of the Bastile; and they had 
been printed in various newspapers a 
year before Montgomery was prosecuted 
for reprinting them for a ballad-hawker ; 
for which he received as a printer the 
sum of eighteen-pence. It bore internal 
evidence that he was not the writer—in- 
deed, that was not charged against him— 
yet he was convicted and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment in York Cas- 
tle, and pay a fine of twenty pounds. 

Not long afterward he was a second 
time tried, convicted, and imprisoned for 
libel. It was for printing in his newspa- 
per what he considered a true statement 
of facts concerning a riot that had taken 
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place at Sheffield, in which several lives 
were lost. He was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, and a fine of sixty 
pounds. Again, therefore, to quote his 
own words, “he kept house in York Cas- 
tle:” ; 

In a letter I received from him in 1887, 
he thus alludes to himself: ‘‘ The disap- 
pointment of my premature poetical 
hopes brought a blight with it, which my 
mind has never recovered. For many 
years I was as mute as a moulting-bird, 
and when the power of song returned, it 
was without the energy, self-confidence, 
and freedom, which happier minstrels 
among my cotemporaries have mani- 
fested, and have owed much of their suc- 
cess ‘to such inspiration from their own 
conscious talents.” 

No doubt much of this state of mind 
resulted from the severity of criticism 
dealt out to him; it acted on a naturally 
sensitive mind and a delicate constitution, 
and had the effect it was probably design- 
ed to produce. Take, for example, the 
following extract from the Edinburgh Re- 
view—January, 1807—where Montgom- 
ery was cried down as “ intoxicated with 
weak tea, and the praises of sentimental 
ensigns, and other provincial literati ;” 
“a writer of middling verses,” whose 
readers were ‘‘ half-educated women, sick- 
ly tradesmen, and enamored appren- 
tices ;” a ** most musical and melancholy 
gentleman,” “very weakly, very finical, 
and very affected.” The review ending 
with a prophecy that ‘in less than three 
years no one will know the name of the 
Wanderer of Switzerland, or any of the 
other poems” of James Montgomery! 
Such was the judgment of Francis Jef- 
frey. How righteously true! how glo- 
rious in its fulfillment was the prophecy 
put forth, in 1807, the fulfillment which 
Jeffrey, the writer, lived to witness so 
long afterward as 1856 ! 

In 1825, he retired from the Iris, 
His fellow-townsmeri received him at a 
public dinner, at which Earl Fitzwilliam 
presided ; persons of all political opinions 
attended to do him honor, acknowledging 
his services to humanity, the gentleness 
with which he had done his “ spiriting,” 
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the blameless tenor of his life, the suavity 
of his manners, and the firmness of his 
character—that as a public journalist he 
had honored and dignified the press of 
his country. 

And throughout the kingdom, that 
opinion there was none to gainsay. 
Thenceforward he entirely abstained from 
political writing ; and his biographer says 
that, in 1837, “‘ his opinions had become, 
in the main, very similar to those now 
indicated by the term conservative.” ‘ 

On retiring from business, Montgomery 
left the premises in the Hartshead, where 
he had so long resided, and went to live 
at The Mount, a pleasant situation, about 
a mile outside the town, and overlooking 
the valley of the Sheaf. The house oc- 
cupied by the poet was one of eight, 
which, together, form a handsome and 
imposing pile of building, We were 
amused with Mr. Holland’s account of 
the surprise of the American poet, Bry- 
ant, at the first sight of The Mount—on 
the supposition that the Sheffield bard, 
occupying the whole, was housed in so 
palatial a style! 

In 1880, Montgomery was in London 
to deliver lectures on English Literature, 
at the Royal Institution. It was then he 
visited us. I had seen him once before, 
during a rapid run through Sheffield, 
when I had a brief interview with him, 
ex cathedra, in the office of the Iris, in 
the dingy locality before nientioned. It 
was in that year, while he was contenting 
himself with the production of occasional 
verses—often commemorating the worth 
of the departed, soothing sorrow, and 
arousing hope in survivors—that another 
Montgomery — Robert Montgomery — 
claimed and obtained the suffrages of the 
world. The Omnipresence of the Deity 
rapidly passed through seven or eight 
editions, and Robert gave, in a year, more 
employment to the printers than James 
had found for them in half a century of 
work, Yet surely, while the one was 
pure gold, thrice tried in the furnace, the 
other was, by comparison, ‘sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal.” 

I remember James Montgomery calling 
upon me soon after the work of his name- 
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sake appeared, and became at once “fa- 
mous.” His mind seemed much unsettled, 
and he spoke as if under the influence of 
some affliction, as he asked me for my 
sympathy, showing me a letter, and tell- 
ing me it was not the only one of the kind 
he had received, in which the writer con- 
gratulated him on the success of his new 
poem, “adding that it was undoubtedly 
his best, and that as he grew in years he 
grew in vigor and in beauty.” The new 
poem was The Omnipresence of the 
Deity ! 

No doubt the sudden and extreme popu- 
larity of Robert gave pain to James, not 
from envy certainly, but on account of 
the mistakes arising by the similarity of 
names. It is not in human nature to 
bear such mortifications without umbrage. 
Whether Robert was particeps criminis or 
not, I can not say, but certainly the ad- 
vertisements issued by his publisher — 
Maunder—of ‘“‘ Montgomery’s new poem,” 
repeated perpetually without any prefix, 
if not intended to deceive, did deceive, 
not the public alone, but the booksellers, 
and in some instances critics and review- 
ers. One speaker, at a public meeting, 
James being present, alluded in terms 
highly complimentary to Robert’s poem 
of Woman, as “rendering tardy honors 
to the sex,” and in their name tendered 
thanks to James, whom he took to be its 
author. 

A note to an article in the Quarterly 
which contained this passage, “ we mean 
the poet Montgomery, and not the Mr. 
Gomery who assumed the affix of 
‘Mont,’” etc., naturally excited the ire 
of Robert, who wrote to James, indig- 
nantly denying the assumption of the 
name, which he affirmed was his natural 
right. ‘I'o that letter James wrote a 
lengthened reply, in which he stated, 
“the worst that I wish to Mr. Robert 
Montgomery is, that some rich man 
would die and leave him a handsome 
estate on condition that he should take 
the name of his benefactor ;” but he did 
not conceal his vexation at the annoy- 
ances to which he had been subjected. 

It was, as I have said, in 1880 when he 
visited London to deliver, at the Royal 
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Institution, a series of lectures on poetry, 
that we became personally acquainted 
with Montgomery. As a lecturer he can 
not be described as successful; his mat- 
ter was of course good, but his manner 
lacked the power, the earnestness, the 
conviction, in a word, that rarely fail 
to impress an audience, and which often 
stand serviceably in the stead of aids 
more important. Previously I had bare- 
ly seen Montgomery, yet I had been 
in frequent correspondence with him, for 
he had written year after year for the 
Amulet, which contained some of his best 
compositions both in prose and verse. I 
was, however, prepared to see a gentle- 
man of calm, sedate, and impressive ex- 
terior. 

There was no timidity of manner before 
a London audience, but there was a want 
of depth and originality in his matter, 
beautiful and graceful as were his senti- 
ments; while an utter absence of that 
positive and declamatory tone which so 
often stands for the power it simulates, 
lessened the appreciation of what he said. 
These lectures, received not unfavorably 
at the Royal Institution as the opinions 
of a poet concerning the brethren and 
mysteries of the craft, were delivered in 
several towns, and afterward published 
in a volume, the reception of which would 
by no means be a fair- criterion of the 
public appreciation of his merits as a poet. 

The last time I saw Montgomery was 
during his one visit to the Exhibition in 
1851; the venerable man was moving 
slowly about from stall to stall, examin- 
ing, apparently with a dull and listless 
look, the beauties of manufactured Art 
by which he was surrounded. His form 
was shrunk, he stooped somewhat, his 
once bright eye seemed glazed; he was, 
indeed, but the shadow of his former self. 
yet I was told he had brightened up 
into his old nature when, just before, he 
had been looking over the books in one 
hundred and sixty-five languages of parts 
of the Holy Scripture that England had 
printed as a benefaction to varied man- 
kind. I had to recall myself to his mem- 
ory, but when I did so I obtained a cor- 
dial greeting, that even to-day I remem- 
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ber, and record with pleasure. As I left 
him I could not help repeating his lines : 


“There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found.” 


In 1854 the time of James Montgom- 
ery had come; warnings that the hour 
of his removal was near at hand had 
been mercifully sent to him some time 
previously ; ‘the labor of composition 
made him ill,” yet his faculties were all 
sound, and though feeble, he was not 
bedridden. The last tracings of his pen 
were in the writing of a hymn, printed 
in Mercer's collection ; this was the ap- 
propriate close of a species of composi- 
tion in which he delighted and excelled ; 
and a sweet memorial of his piety and 
skill in this way, is the volume of hymns 
published not long before his death, 
specimens of which occur in every 
hymn-book published during the last 
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fifty years. On the last evening of life 
he was out, and returned home “appar- 
ently as usual,” but surprised his aged 
companion, Miss Gales, by handing her 
the Bible, and saying: ‘Sarah, you must 
read.” She did so, he knelt down and 
prayed, retired to his room, and in the 
morning it was found that his spirit had 
gone home ; the tabernacle of his body 
was without inhabitant; the soul was 
with the Master whose faithful servant 
he had been, and whose work he had so 
long and so well done. He entered into 
the joy of his Lord on the thirtieth April, 
1854, in the eighty-third year of his age. 

Those who knew him loved him, and 
by all he was respected and esteemed. 
By the tenor of his life, as well as ever 
by his writings, he advanced the cause 
of religion; in example, as well as in 
precept, he was a true Christian gentle- 
man, 
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No living man is so thoroughly prepared to 
write a history of the temperance reform in 
this country as Dr. Marsh, whose busy pen 
has just completed a rapid yet intelligent and 
highly instructive sketch of it, from its incep- 
tion down to the present time.* Among its 
earliest and ablest advocates; a standard- 
bearer for thirty years, and always in the 
thickest of the fight; his tongue and pen and 
whole heart and streugth unceasingly and 
earnestly given to the work ; rousing the peo- 
ple to the conflict, leading the temperance 
army on to victory after victory, upholding 
the principles of the Reformation through the 
varying phases and fortunes of the conflict; 
ever at his post; ever at work; wielding a 
facile, vigorous, and effective pen, and scat- 
tering his Journal and temperance tracts by 
the million over the nation ; guileless in spirit, 
self-sacrificing, and with an eye single to his 
work; firm while others faltered, breasting 
the tide of declension with heroic purpose 
while others were swept down, hopeful while 
others were despondent, active while others 


* Temperance Recollections, Labors, Defeats, Tri- 
umphs. An Autobiography. By John Marsh, D.D., 
for thirty years Corresponding Secretary and Editor 
of the American Temperance Union. New-York ; 
Charles Scribner & Co. 


were idle, working “in season, out of season,” 
amid triumphs and defeats, through the heat 
of summer and the rigor of winter, in peace 
and in war, at home and abroad, in the family, 
the church, the state, and social life, to estab- 
lish and maintain the principles and habits or 
the temperance cause—he has done a work 
for which he may well thank God, and for 
which tens of thousands will revere and bless 
him. And no sooner is he released from his 
official duties than he sets himself to the work 
of writing a history of the long and fierce 
and eventful fight—this social “ Thirty Years’ 
War”—in which he has borne so prominent 
and so responsible a part; and those who do 
not know Dr. Marsh as well as we do will 
marvel at the freshness and vivacity and vig- 
or and interest which, at his time of life, he is 
able to throw into these autobiographical re- 
collections, It is a book which ought to find 
its way everywhere and be read by countless 
thousands. For the great cause’s sake, and 


for the sake of the venerable, noble-hearted, 
hard-worked, and veteran author, who has 
wrought by a life-work so worthy a mis- 
sion for humanity and religion, the friends of 
the good cause everywhere ought to interest 
themselves in extending the circulation fo 
these Temperance Recollections, 
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Old New-York* comes to be known only 
as a thing of the past, so rapidly and greatly 
is the city changed in all its material and 
social features even in the lifetime of a single 
generation, The Reminiscences, which com- 
prise most of this beautiful volume, possess all 
the interest and value which wit, genius, cul- 
ture, position, and a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject can impart to them. The 
Memoir by Mr. Tuckerman is a graceful and 
highly appreciative sketch of the life and 
character of this remarkable man, abounding 
with anecdotes illustrative of his traits of 
character. A genial paper on Dr. Francis 
appeared in a recent number of Hours at 
Home. 

An exceedingly valuable addition is made 
to our Sunday-school literature by two volumes 
prepared by the late Miss Mary Harvey Gill, 
80 favorably known} as the author of various 
books and some of our most beautiful and 
favorite Sunday-school hymns. No. I. was 
published some little time since, and No. IL, 
adapted to the second year, is now published. 
These books have been prepared with the 
utmost care and pains, and by one preémin- 
ently qualified by grace and culture and prac- 
tice to execute the task wisely and thoroughly, 
and all who will examine them will admit that 
she has succeeded admirably. We know of 
nothing to be compared with them as helps in 
the particular work for which they are adapted. 

The Centenary of American Methodism} 
contains a summary of the historical results 
of Methodism in this country, from the elo- 
quent pen of its historian, Dr. Stevens, The 
author presented to our readers in a recent 
number a valuable paper on this subject, giv- 
ing the substance of this volume in brief space, 

In a kindred work§ Dr. Stevens traces the 

* Old New-York ; or, Reminiscences of the past Six- 
ty Years, By John W. Francis, M.D., LL.D. Witha 
Memoir of the Author, by Henry T. Tuckerman, New- 
York : W. 8. Widdleton, 

+ Hours with the Youngest: A Year in the Infant 
School. Being a Course of Instruction about the 
lord our God, comprising Tales, Stories, Texts, 
Illustrations, Hymns, Catechisms, Exercises, ete, 
Adapted to Young Classes and to Home Teaching. By 


Mary Harvey Gill, No, I. and No. Il. New-York: 
A. D. FP. Randolph, 

¢ The Centenary of American Methodism. A 
Sketch of its History, Theology, Practical System and 
Success. Prepared by order of the Centenary Com- 
mittee of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. With a 
Statement of the Plan of the Centenary Celebration 
of 1866. By John McClintock, D.D. New-York: 
Carlton & Porter. 


§ The Women of Methodism: Its Three Foundress- 
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influence of the Methodist movement on the 
nonconformity of England, showing the active 
and commanding genius of woman in its ac- 
complishment. Wesleyan Methodism, as he 
shows, was virtually founded by Susanna Wes- 
ley, the mother of Charles and Samuel; Cal- 
vinistic Methodism by the Countess of Hun- 
tington in codperation with Whitefield ; while 
to Barbara Heck belongs the honor of initiat- 
ing the unparalleled career of American Meth- 
odism, 

All of Principal Fairbairn’s works are 
marked by conscientious and thorough inves- 
tigation, orderly arrangement, and judicious 
views, This new volume on Prophecy* is a 
valuable and welcome addition to theological 
literature, and is better adapted than any 
other discussion of the subject to take the 
place of a text-book. Its positions are sound 
and scriptural. The author is not seduced 
into any extravagant theories or speculations. 
The subject is investigated under two heads: 
1. Investigation of Principles ; 2. Application 
of Principles to Past and Present Fulfillments 
of Prophecy. 

One of the darkest and most affecting ree- 
ords of human wickedness and human suffer- 
ing is tke record of the Andersonville Prison,+ 
so mysteriously preserved, and now given to 
the public in a permanent form. It was a 
justice-loving Providenee (through a blind 
rebel instrument) that detailed a Connecticut 
boy in the Andersonville prison to be the sur- 
geon’s clerk and to keep the awful record of 
ten thousand murders, as a faithful labor of 
love and pity; prompted him to make and 
protected him in hiding and finally bringing 
off in safety a secret copy; and at last, in 
spite of military bigotry and rigor, enabled 
him to send it through the press to the fami- 
lies of the victims and to the whole American 
family that mourns their dead as its own. 

After a romance of vicissitudes and suffer- 
ings, the humble scribe of the death-roll of 
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Andersonville sees his precious trust, than 
which he would sooner have surrendered life 
to any mortal power, safely deposited in im- 
perishable print, and safely delivered to those 
to whom he rightly conceived it to belong. 
It is printed, as it was kept, with no retribu- 
tive purpose, but out of simple pity for the 

of survivors, But Dorence Atwater, 
that youth of brave and gentle heart, was do- 
ing more than he meant when he kept this 
calendar of crime at the risk of his life, and 
accepted disgrace and imprisonment as his re- 
ward from his own government, rather than 
fail in his sacred mission to his bereaved coun- 
trymen. 

“ He builded better than he knew.” 


Some day, perchance in surprise, he may awake 
to exclaim: “I have wrought a monument 
more enduring than brass !” 

It is a simple, dense catalogue of humble 
names, privates all, all dead—ten thousand 
and more—with the regiment and company, 
with the date and mode of murder, whether 
disease, gallows, or bullet; this is all: but it 
is the most solemnly enacted pathos the soul 
of man ever hung upon. A shadowy specta- 
cle, dry, stony, cold enough, the serried files 
pass on—every name a spectre fit to sear the 
eyeballs of the master-murderer in the soli- 
tary visions of his cell—silent and unheeding, 
but lettered on every forehead with the ghast- 
ly forms of death they suffered, an endless 
iteration of six damning words : scordbutus, an- 
asarot, diarrhea, dysentery, pneumonia, debili- 
tas—filth, starvation, poison, and exposure !— 
varied with such notes as “ sun-stroke,” “ froz- 
en to death,” “ hung,” (six, in revenge, on one 
day) “shot by the guard ;” but for the latter 
usually, and daily, the military indirection, 
“wounds.” Like the ghostly armies of leg- 
endary fancy, they march on until the day of 
final doom. Yet for themselves, it is a march 
of sorrowful glory, and an imperishable halo 
crowns the pallid host. Among them was the 
noblest stuff of patriots and heroes, and doubt- 
less many poor common creatures too ; but all 
are sainted together by common suffering in 
the common cause, and the roll of their names 
will be a roll of honor, cherished and revered 
in every true American home for ages, and 
gazed on through tears by children’s children. 
To such remembrance, demoniac cruelty and 
the silent cure of Providence have exalted 
these poor men’s names, “The other sort,” 
though high-born, proud, and mighty, will be 
remembered in a common infamy with the 
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toul and bloody cause they served. They will 
be more associated with its hideous and char- 
acteristic atrocities, such as the deliberate 
massacre of prisoners and the murder of sick 
and defenseless men, than with any more chi- 
valric pretensions they might otherwise have 
kept. Perhaps from Christian pity and for- 
giveness, the bravest of them may some day 
hope for the comfort of oblivion. 





‘The other sort, 

In might though wondrous and in acts of war, 
Nor of renown less eager, yet by doom 
Canceled from heaven and sacred memory, 
Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. 


Among the most charming works of fiction 
which we have seen of late is an unpretending 
volume,* the scene of which is laid in the 
neighboring city of Newark, and many of the 
names in which are familiar to us. The chief 
characters are a physician—Dr. Bertrand, by 
the death of his father succeeding to his prac- 
tice, and also filling, with noble devotion and 
the most unselfish conduct, the place of both 
father and mother in the bereaved household— 
and “ Daisey,” the very impersonation of wo- 
manly purity and grace, whom the doctor 
found, by an extraordinary series of provi- 
dences, in but not of a low beer-saloon in the 
city, and for whom he provides, and whom he 
ultimately marries, to the joy of the reader. 
There is no sensational element in the book, 
but there is an easy and graceful flow of lan- 
guage and events, and the expression of senti- 
ments chaste and beautiful, and just such an 
ending as one would always desire. The im- 
pression the book leaves on the mind is health- 
ful and strong in the right direction. 
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